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PREFACE. 



DijRiKG the Presidential ounyass of 1864, the author 
of this work prepared for ita publishers a yolunie upon 
the Administration of President Lincoln. Its main object 
was to aflford the American people the materials for form- 
mg an intelligent judgment as to the wisdom of continu- 
ing Mr. Lincoln, for four years more, in the Presidential 
office. 

That canvass resulted in his re-election. But he had 
scarcely entered upon the duties and responsibilitiea 
of his second term, when his career was closed by 
assassination. He had lived long enough, however, 
to finish the great work which had devolved upon him. 
Before his eyes were closed, they beheld the overthrow 
of the rebellion, the extirpation of slavery, and the res- 
toration, over all the land, of the authority of the 
Constitution of the United States. , 

Not the people of his own country alone, but all 
the world, will study with interest the life and public 
acts of one whose work was at once so great and so 
successful. The principles which guided his conduct, 
and the policy by which he sought to carry them out — 
the temper and character which were the secret sources 
of his strength — will be sought and found in the acts 
and words of his public life. For more truly, perhaps, 
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tiian any other man of his own or of any other tune, 
Mr. Lincoln had but one character and one mode of 
action, in publio and private affaii*s. 

It is the purpose of this work, so far as possible, 
to facilitate this inquiry. Every public speech, message, 
letter, or document of any sort fi'om his pen, so far as 
accessible, will be found included in its pages. These 
documents, with the narrative by which they are accom | 
panied, may, it is hoped, aid the public in understanding 
aright the character and conduct of the most illustrious 
actor, in the most important era, of American history. 
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Tnt ft>llow!iig memorandnm giren by Mr. Lincoln to Hicks, the well- 
known srtist, while he was painting his portrait in Springfield, niinois, 
soon after his first nomination for the Presidency, is not without in* 
lerest: — 

" I was born February 12, 1809, in then Hardin Oonnty, Kentucky, 
»t a point within the now County of Larue, a mile or a mile and a half 
from where Hodgen^s mill now is. My parents being dead, and my own 
memory not serring, I know no means of identifying the precise locality. 
It was on Nolen Creek. A. Linoolv.'* 

Jim 14, IMH 
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CHAPTER I. 

lUxLT Lm ov Abraham Lxkoolh. — ^His Own Rsoobd.— His Avobstbt. — 
Ohanobb ov BssiDBiroB. — ^Dbjlth and FmnEBAL ov ma Mothbb.— Eh- 

TBAXOB UPON PounOAL LiFB. — ^A MbMBBB OV THB LbOIBLATTTBB AHB 

ov Ck>BOBBa8. — ^Thb Mbxioah Wab. 

The compUer of the "Dictionary of Congress'* states, 
that while preparing that work for publication, in 1858, he 
sent to Mr. Lincoln the usual request for a sketch of his 
life, and received the following reply : 

*^BosB, Fbbbitabt 18, 1809, in ELabddi Ooubtt, Kbhtuokt* 
^Editoatioh DBVBOrmL 
^ PbOVBSSIOK, ▲ La WTBB. 

^Hayb bbbr a Captain ov Yolubtbbbs nr Blaox Hawk Wab. 

^POSTICASTEB AT A YBBT SMALL OvVIOB. 

** FOUB TIMB8 A llSMBBB OV THB IlLOTOU LbOULATUBB, AITD WAB Ai 

ICBMBBB ov THB LOWBB H0U8B OV OOHOBBSB. | 

"YoiTBBj&a, ^ 

"A. LiNoouf." 

Around the facts stated with such characteristic mod- 
esty and brevity clusters the history of the early life of 
our late President The ancestors of Abraham Lincoln 
were of English descent ; and although they are believed 
to have originally emigrated to this country with the 
followers of William Peuii^ it is difficult to trace them 
1 
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farther bxuik- than. to. tJiei?' :place of residence in Berks 
County, Pfeiuisylvania^-Vhence a part of the family re- 
movedj/jlTj 17^0^ to. t^jat ^c^iGfr.of Virginia now known as 
RocMnglijfm'd6uiity."-TKlHv''years]atei', Abraliam Tin- 
coin, the grandfather of our late PresidiMit, iiiuling civil- 
ization crowding him too closely, and pos-sibly enticed 
by the stories which came back to the frontier settle- 
ments from that famous pioneer, Paniel Booue, but 
undeterred by the dangers which he knew he must in- 
evitably encounter, detfrmined to make another bold 
push westward, and settled on Floyd's Creek, in Ken- 
tucky, in what is now known as Bullitt County. Hardly 
had he secured a home for his little family, when he was 
fatally shot by an Indian, who came upon him stealthily 
while he was at work, some distance from his log cabin. 
Thus deprived of her protector, his widow at onoe re- 
moved, with her three sons and two daughters, to that 
part of Kentucky now known as Washington County. 
Tliomas, the eldest of the sons, the father of Abral^pm 
Lincoln, was but six years old when his mother was so 
suddenly made a widow. The necessity of assisting to 
provide for her probably delayed his own settlement in 
life, for it was not until he was twenty-eight years old, 
in 1806, that he married Nancy Hanks. His wife was a 
Virginian by birth ; but no facts regarding either hep an- 
cesti y or early life have been preserved, although it is a 
tradition, possibly originating in the reputation achieved 
by her son, that she was a woman of rare mental endow- 
ment Immediately after their marriage the couple re^ 
:iioved to Hardin County, Kentucky, and there, on Feb 
ruary 12th, 1809, as has already been stated, Abraham 
lancoln was born. His early life was spent in poverty 
and toil ; but his father, feeling keenly his own deficien 
cies, determined to give his son every possible advantage 
in the way of gaining an education, and, when but seven 
years old, he was equipped with an old copy of Dil- 
worth's Spelling Book, which constituted one-third of 
the famUy library, and was sent to school to a Mr. Hazel. 
It is also said that one Zachariah Kiney, a Boman CathoUo^ 
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having some connection witli tlie Trai)pists, wlio l»ad 
founded an institution on Pottinger s Cn*t4v, witli Urban 
Guillet as superior, had the honor of instructing the 
future President in the rudiments. AVhether Mr. Lin- 
coln favored his other children, one a girl two years 
older than Abraham, and the otlier a boy two years hia 
junior, to the same extent, is doubtful, for the routine of 
school life was not only broken in upon by his frequent 
demands upon his son's time, but linally it was inter 
rupted altogether by his determination to abandon Ken- 
tucky and try his fortunes where his energies were not 
checked and repressed by the obstacles which slavery 
constantly thrust in his way. In 1817 ilr. Lincoln car- 
ried this plan into execution. The old home was sold, 
their small stock of valuables j)laced upon a raft, and the 
little family took their way to a new home in the wilds 
of Indiana, where free labor would have no competition 
with slave labor, and the poor white man might hope 
that in time his children could take an honorable posi- 
tion, won by industry and careful economy. The place 
of their destination was Spencer County, Indiana. For 
the last few miles they were obliged to cut their road aa 
they went on. " With the resolution of veteran pioneers 
they toiled, sometimes being able to pick their way for 
a long distance without chopping, and then coming to a 
standstill in consequence of dense forests. Suffice it to 
say, that they were obliged to cut a road so much of the 
way that several days were emploj^ed in going eighteen 
^i^iles. It was a difficult, wearisome, trying journey, and 
srr. Lincoln often said, that he never passed through a 
iiarder experience than he did in going from Thompson's 
Perry to Spenser County, Indiana." 

Thus, before he was eight years old, Abraham Lincoln 
began the serious business of life. The cabin in which 
tlie family lived was built of logs, and even the aid of 
such a mere child was of account in the wilderness where 
they now found themselves, after seven days of weary 
travel. Their neighbors, none of whom lived nearer 
ttum two or three miles, welcomed the stj*angers, and 
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lent a hand towards building the rude dwelling in which 
the future President lay down, after fatiguing but health 
ful toil, to dream the dreams of childhood, undisturbed 
by thoughts of the future. 

But just as Abraham was becoming accustomed to his 
new residence, his home was made desolate by the death 
of his mother, which occurred when he was ten years old. 
She died long before she could have imagined, in her 
wildest dreams, the eminence and distinction which her 
son was to attain ; but she was happy in the knowledge 
that, chiefly under her own tuition, for she had not in-' 
trusted his education entirely to the schoolmaster who 
chanced to settle within reach, her favorite son had 
learned to read the Bible — the book which, as a Christian 
woman, she prized above all others. It is impossible to 
estimata the influence which this faithful mother ex- 
erted in moulding the character of her child ; but it is 
easy to believe that the earnestness with which she im- 
pressed upon his mind and heart the holy precepts, did 
much to develop those characteristics which in after 
years caused him to be known as pre-eminently the 
"Honest" man. There is touching evidence that Abra- 
ham held the memory of his mother in sacred remem- 
brance. She had instructed him in the rudiments of 
writing, and Mr. Lincoln, in spite of the disparaging 
remarks of his neighbors, who regarded the accomplish- 
ment as entirely unnecessary, encouraged his son to per- 
severe, until he was able to put his thoughts upon paper 
in a style which, although rude, caused him to be regarded 
as quite a prodigy among the illiterate neighbors. One! 
of the very first eJQEbrts of his faltering pen was writing al 
letter to an old friend of his mother's, a travelling 
preacher, urging him to come and deliver a sermon over 
her grave. The invitation must have been couched in 
impressive, if not affecting language ; for, although the 
letter was not written until nine months after his mother' a 
remains had been deposited in their last resting-place, 
Parson Elkins, the preacher to whom it was extended, 
respopded to the request, and three months subsequent 
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ly, just a year after her decease, preached a sermon com- 
memorative of the virtues of one whom her neighhoi-s 
still lield in aiFectionate and respectful remembrance. In 
his discourse it is said that the Parson alluded to the 
manner in which he liad received the invitation, and Abra- 
ham's pen thereafter found frequent employment, in 
^vIiting letters for the same neighbors who had before 
pi(4ended to esteem lightly the accomplishment of which 
tliey at last recognized the value. 

About two years after the death of Mrs. Lincoln, Mr. 
Lincoln married Mrs. Sally Johnston, a widow with three 
children. She proved an excellent mother to her step- 
son and daughter, and a faithful wife. During the twelve 
years that the family remained in Indiana, Abraham's 
father encouraged him to improve all the opportunities 
offered for mental development How scanty these privi- 
leges were, may be inferred from the fact that the entire 
number of days that he was able to attend school hardly 
exceeded one year. While in Indiana, one of his teachers 
was a Mr. Dorsey, who, a few months ago, was living in 
Schuyler County, Illinois, where he was looked up to with 
much respect by his neighbors, as one of those who had 
assisted in the early instruction of the then President of 
the United States. He tells with great satisfaction how his 
pupil, who was then remarked for the diligence and eager- 
ness with which he pursued his studies, came to the 
>g-cabin school-house arrayed in buckskin clothes, a rac- 
oon-skin cap, and provided with an old arithmetic which 
had somewhere been found for him to begin his investiga- 
tions into the '* higher branc hes." In connection with his 
attendance upon Mr. Crawford's school, an incident is 
told which is sure to find a place in every biography of 
our late President. Books were, of course, very hard to 
find in the sparsely settled district of Indiana where the 
Lincoln family had their home, and every printed volume 
upon which Abraham could lay his hands was carefully 
guarded and eagerly devoured. Among the volumes in 
Mr. Crawford's scanty library was a copy of Bamsay'g 
U& pf WsiMn8U>Uf which Abrabftm s^w^i permiewop 
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upon one occasion, to tnl^ft home with him. During a 
severe Btomi Ik* improved his leisure by reading his book. 
One night he laid it down carefully, as he thought, and 
the next morning he found it soaked through I The wind 
had climicr^Hl, the storm had beaten in thiough a crack in 
the logs, and the app*»arance of the book was ruined 
How could he face the owner under such circumstances ? 
He had no money to offer as a return, but he took the 
book, went directly to Mr. Crawford, showed him the 
irreparable injury, and frankly and honestly offered to 
work for him until he should be satisfied, ilr. Crawford 
accepted the ofier, and gave Abraham the book for his 
own, in return for three days' steady labor in "pulling 
fodder." This, and Weems's Life of Washington, were 
among the boy' s favorite books, and the story that we have 
just told is so nearly parallel to the famous "hatchet" in- 
cident in the early days of the Father of his Country, that 
it is easy to belitve that the frequent perusal of it im- 
pressed upon his mind, more eiTectually than any solemn 
exhortation could have done, the precept that " honesty 
is the best policy," and thus assisted to develop that 
character of which integrity was so prominent a trait 
in after years. Among the other volumes which Mr. 
Lincoln was accustomed to refer to, as having been 
eagerly read in his youthful days, were a Life of Henry 
Clay, Esop's Fables, and Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 
It is quite probable that the quaint phraseology of thes(^ 
last two volumes, and their direct and forcible illustra- 
tions, may have impressed upon the productions of Mr. 
Lincoln's pen that style which is one of their most i)ecu- 
Jiar and favorite characteristics. 

When nineteen years old, Abraham Lincoln, moved, 
perhaps, equally by the desire to earn an honest liveli- 
hood in the shape of "ten dollars a month and found," 
and by curiosity to see more of tie world, made a trip 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans, upon a flat-boat 
He went in company with the son of the owner of the 
boat, who intrusted a valuable cargo to their care. The 
trip was quite an eventful and exciting one, for on the 
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way down the great river they were attacked by sevi ii 
negroes, who hoped to capture the boat and the cargo. 
They found, however, that they had undertaken a task 
to the execution of which they were unequal. After a 
Bpirited contest the negroes were driven back, and com- 
pelled to abandon their attempt, leaving our boatmen 
the undisputed masters of the field. Upon this trip 
young Lincoln* s literary acquirements were called into 
useful action, and besides the stipulated ten dollars per 
month, he gained a substantial reputation as a youth of 
promising business talent. 

During the twelve years that the family had been 
living in Indiana, the advancing tide of civilization ha\i 
again encroached upon them almost imperceptibly, and 
in 1830 Thomas Lincoln, impatient of the restrictions 
which he found the gradually increasing i)opulation 
drawing around him, again determined to seek a new 
home farther west, and after fifteen days' journey came 
upon a site near Decatur, Macon County, Illinois, which 
seemed to him a desirable one. He immediately erected 
a log cabin, and, with the aid of his son, who was now 
twenty-one, proceeded to fence in his new farm. Abra- 
ham had little idea, while engaged in the unromantic 
occupation of mauling the rails which were to bound his 
father's possessions, that he was writing a page in his life 
which would be read by the whole nation years after- 
ward. Yet so it proved to be. A writer, describing one 
of the incidents in the earlier political career of the late 
President, says: — 

Daring the sitting of the Republican State Convention, at Decatur, a 
banner, attached to two of tliese rails, and bearing an appropriate inscrip- 
tion, was brought into the assemblage, and formally presented to that 
body, amid a scene of unparalleled enthusiasm. After that, they were in 
demand in every State of the Union in which free ]abor is honored, 
where they were borne in processions of the people, and hailed by hun- 
4red8 of thousands of freemen as a symbol of triuiiipli, and as a glorioui 
Tindication of freedom and of the rights and dignity of free labor. These, 
however, were far from being the fiist and only rails made by Lincoln 
He was a practised hand at the l.iisiness. Mr. IJncoln has now a oan< 
OMide from one of the rails split i>y Ms own hands in boyhood. 
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Every one remembers hoTV, during the presidential 
campaign of 1860, Mr, Lincoln was cliaracterized as a 
'' rail-splitter ;" first, sneeringly, by his opponents ; after- 
wards by his own supporters, as the best possible proof 
tliat he was of and from the people. 

Notwithstanding the increasing age of Tliomas Lincoln, 
his disposition was so restless, and his desii^e for change 
so ineradicable, that, after a single year's residence in his 
new home, he determined to abandon it, and in the spring 
of 1831 started for Coles County, sixty or seventy mileS: 
to the eastward. Abraham determined not to follow hds 
father in his journeyings, and possibly the want of his son' s 
efficient help compelled him to forego further change, 
and to settle down for the rest of his days on the upper 
waters of the Kaskaskia and EmbaiTas, where he died on 
January 17, 1851, in the seventy-third year of his age. 
In the spring of 1831, Abraham made his second trip to 
New Orleans, in the capacity of a flat-boatman, returning 
in the summer of the same year. The man who had em- 
ployed him for this voyage was so well pleased with the 
energy and business capacity displayed by young Lincoln, 
that upon establishing a store at New Salem, some twenty 
miles from Springfield, soon afterward, he engaged him to 
assist him in the capacity of clerk, and also to superin- 
tend a flouring-miU in the immediate vicinity. In one of 
the celebrated debates during the Senatorial campaign; 
Mr. Douglas ventured to refer, in rather disparaging 
terms, to this year of Mr. Lincoln's life, taunting him 
with having been a grocery-keeper. To this Mr. Lincoln 

replied as follows : — 

i 

The jadge is wofally at fault about his earlj friend Lincoln being a 
" grocery-keeper." I don't know as it would be a great sin, if I had 
buen; but he is mistaken. Lincoln never kept a grocery anywhere in 
the world. It is true that Lincoln did work the latter part of one winter 
iu a little still-house, up at the head of a hollow. 

This frank statement drew the sting completely from 
the taunt of Senator Douglas. Some, at least, of those 
who were listening to the de])ate, knew that, at the time 
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to whicli Mr. Lincolii referred, a Tsrinter of nnnsTUil 
severity had caused extreme suffering through that sec- 
tion of Illinois, and that he was not only anxious, but 
compelled, to take up with any occupation by which he 
might turn an honest penny in order to keep his father* a 
family, who were even then partially dependent upon 
him, from positive want. 

In 1832 the Black Hawk war broke out, and Mr. lin- 
eoln, prompt as ever to answer the call of duty, joined a 
volunteer company and took the field against the Indians. 
That he had already gained a recognized position in the 
part of the State where he then Uved, is clearly indicated 
by the fact that he was elected captain of his company. 
After a few weeks' ineffectual service, the force which had 
responded to the call of Governor Reynolds was dis- 
banded. The troubles broke out anew, however, within 
a short time, and again Mr. Lincoln enlisted, this time 
also as a private. What rank was conferred upon him, 
if any, during this campaign is not recorded ; but in spite 
of the pressure brought to bear upon him by older mem- 
bers of his company, to induce him to return home, he 
discharged his duties faithfully through the three months' 
campaign. 

Many years after, during his congressional career, Mr. 
liincoln referred thus humorously to his military services 
in this *'war:" — 

Bt the way, Mr. Speaker, did joa know I was a military hero! 
\ es, sir, in the dajs of the Black Hawk war I fought, bled, and came 
way. Speakiog of General Oass's career, reminds me of my own. I 
was not at Snllivan^s defeat, hut I was about as near to it as Oass was to 
Hallos surrender; and, like him, I saw the place soon after. It is quite 
certain that I did not break my swoid, for I had none to break; but I 
bent my musket pretty badly on one /occasion. If Cass broke his sword, 
the idea is, he broke it in desperation. I bent the musket by accident 
If General Oass went in advance of me in picking whortleberries, I guess 
I surpassed him in charges upon the wild onions. If he saw any Uve 
fipjhting Indians, it was more than I did, but I had a great many bloody 
struggles with the mosquitoes; and although I never tainted from loss of 
DU»od, I certainly can say I was often very hungry. 

Ills military career closed, Mr. Lincolr turned his atten- 
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tion to politics. He espoused the cause of Henry Clay- 
in opposition to that of General Jackson, who was very 
popular in that section of Illinois — and ran as a candidate 
for the State legislature. -^Uthough this contest took 
place three months before the presidential election, the 
Bame elements entered into it, and Mr. Lincoln was de- 
feated, as he undoubtedly expected to be, although his 
failure must have been amply compensated for by the 
highly complimentary vote that he received in his own 
precinct, which gave him two hundred and seventy-seven 
votes out of two hundred and eighty-four cast ; and this, 
be it remembered, was the first and last time that he was 
ever beaten before the people. The contest ended, Mr. 
Lincoln settled down to business again. He purchased 
a store and stock of goods on credit, and secured the 
postmastership of the town; but the venture was un- 
successful, and he sold out. Meanwhile, he was still 
employing every opportunity ofterea him to improve his 
mind. He had mastered grammar and occupied his 
leisure time in general reading, taking care to write out a 
synopsis of every book he perused, so as to fix the con- 
tents in his memory. 

About this time he met John Calhoun, afterwards 
president of the Lecompton Constitutional Convention. 
Calhoun proposed to Lincoln to take up surveying, and 
himself aided in his studies. He had plenty of employment 
as a surveyor, and won a good reputation in this new 
line of business ; but the fijiancial crash of 1837 destroyed 
bis business, and his instruments were finally sold under 
a slieriif 's execution. Tliis reverse again threw him back 
into political life, and as the best preparation for it he 
vigorously pursued his legal studies. 

In 1834, Mr. Lincoln again ran for the legislature, and 
this time was elected. Then that political life commenced, 
which his countrymen's votes have since shown they 
fully appreciated. In 1836, Mr. Lincoln was again elect- 
ed to the legislature as one of the seven representatives 
from Sangamon County, and during this term he was 
assigned a place on the Finance Committee, his memoer- 
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ship of the CoinTnittee on Public Acconnts and Erpendi- 
tares dnring his first term having qualified him for this 
duty. 

The following letter, which was written during this 
canvass, besides being an interesting reminiscence of Mi . 
Lincoln's early political life, is valuable as exhibiting, 
in a striking manner, his determination to be frank and 
honest in all his dealings with the public and with his 
opponents : — 

Naw BiLLSM, /«MM fll, 188«. 

DxAK Oolonbl: — I am told tliat, during my absence last week, yon 
passed through this place, and stated publicly that yon were in posaesaion 
of a fact or facts, which, if known to the public, would entirely destroy 
the prospects of N. W. Edwards and myself at the ensuing election ; but 
that, through favor to us, yon would forbear to divulge them. 

No one has needed favors more than I, and, generally, few have been 
less unwilling to accept them ; but in this case favor to me would be in- 
justice to the public, and, therefore, I must beg your pardon for declining 
it. That I once had the confidence of the people of Sangamon county is 
sufficiently evident, and if I have since done any thing, either by design 
or misadventure, which, if known, would subject me to a forfeiture of 
that confidence, he that knows of that thing and conceals it, is a traitor 
to his country's interest. 

I find myself wholly unable to form any conjecture of what fact or 
Cacts, real or supposed, you spoke. But my opinion of your veracity will 
not peimit me, for a moment, to doubt that you, at least, believed what 
you said. I am flattered with the personal regard you manifested for 
me; but I do hope that, on more mature reflection, you will view the 
public intere<{t as a paramount consideration, and therefore determine to 
let the worst come. 

I here assure you that the candid statement of facts on your part, how- 
ever low it juay sink me, shall never break the ties of personal friendship 
between us. 

I wish an answer to this, and you are at liberty to publish both, if you 
€\ oose. Very respectfully, 

A. Lincoln. 

€k>L Robert Allen. 

It was in this year (1836) that Mr. Lincoln first became 
acquainted with Mr. Douglas, whom he was destined 
to raeet in so many hotly contested campaigns, but whom 
he did not then anticipate that he should, tv^enty-four 
years afterwards, defeat in a presidential election. The 
Democrats of course held the ascendency in th^ Illinois 
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legislature at this time, and they took advantage of theii 
rtrength to pass some extreme pro-slavery resolutionsi 
branding as "abolitionists" those who refused to indorse 
them. That his position might not be misunderstood, 
Mr. Lincoln took advantage of his parliamentary privi- 
lege to enter upon the Journal of the House, in connec- 
tion with a colleague, his reasons for voting in opposition 
t*) the resolutions. This document, which now possesses 
historical interest, reads as follows : — 

Maboh 8, 1887. 

The following protest was presented to the House, which was read and 
ordered to be spread on the journals, to wit: 

^^ Resolutions upon the subject of domestic slavery having passed both 
branches of the General Assembly at its present session, the undersigned 
hereby protest against the passage of the same. 

" They believe that the institution of slavery is founded on both injustice 
and bad policy ; but that the promulgation of abolition doctrines tends 
rather to increase Uian abate its evils. 

^^They believe that the Congress of the United States has no power, 
under the Oonstitution, to interfere with the institution of ^avery in the 
diiferent States. 

*' They believe that the Congress of the United States has the power, 
under the Constitution, to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia; 
but that the power ought not to be exercised, unless at the request of Uie 
people of said District. 

^* The difference between these opinions and those contiuned in the said 
resolutions, is their reason for entering this protest. 
"(Signed) 

"Dah Stonk, 
"A. LmooLN, 
E0pretentative$jf¥om the County qfSangamt^ny 

In 1838, Mr. Lincoln was for the third time elected to 
the State legislattire ; and among his six colleagues, as rep- 
resentatives from Sangamon County, was John Calhoun, 
since notorious for his connection with the Lecompton 
Constitution. His position as leader of the Whigs in the 
House was so well recognized, that he received the party 
vote for the Speakership, and was defeated by only one 
vote. In 1840, for the fourth successive term, Mr. Lin- 
coln was returned to the legislature, and again received 
the vote of his party as the candidate for Speaker. 
Meanwhile, he had been vigorously engi^ed in canvas- 
sing the State, in anticipation of the presidential election. 
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aud had greatly enhanced his reputation by his repeated 
earnest and eloquent efforts. 

Politics had interfered so seriously with Mr. Lincoln's 
legal studies, which had been energetically prosecuted 
during the intervals of legislative duty, that at the close 
of this tenn he declined a renomination, in order that he 
might devote his whole time to the practice of his profes- 
sion. As already stated, he had been admitted to the bar 
in 1836 ; and on April 15, 1837, he settled permanently 
in Springfield, the seat of Sangamon County, which was 
destined to be his future home. His friend and former 
colleague in the legislature, Hon. John T. Stuart, was 
his partner. 

One incident of his law practice partakes deeply of the 
romantic. It is authentic, however, and is well worth 
narrating. When Mr. Lincoln first went out into the 
world, to earn a living for himself, he worked for a Mr. 
Armstrong, of Petersburg, Menard County, who, witli 
his wife, took a great interest in him, lent him books to 
read, and, after the season for work was over, encour- 
aged him to remain with them until he should find some- 
thing ''to turn his hand to." They also hoped much 
from his influence over their son, an over-indulged and 
somewhat unruly boy. The sequel, which is thus graph- 
ically told by the Cleaveland Leader^ shows how these 
good people reaped their reward for their generosity to 
the young man whom they so generously took under 
their protection. That journal says : — 

Some few years since, the eldest son of Mr. Lincoln's old friend, 
Armstrong, the chief supporter of his widowed mother — the good old 
man having some time previously passed from earth — was arrested on 
the charge of murder. A young man had been killed during a riotous 
mHkt in the night-time at a camp -meeting, and one of his associates 
stated that the death-wound was inflicted by young Armstrong. A pre- 
liminary examination was gone into, at which the accuser testified so 
positively, that there seemed no doubt of the guilt of the prisoner, and 
therefore he was held for trial. As is too often the case, the bloody 
act caused an undue degree of excitement in the public mind. Every 
Improper incident in the life of the prisoner — each act which bore the 
least lemblance to rowdyisim » :.' h schoolboy quarrel, — ^wa* saddenly 
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remembered and magnified, until they pictured him as a fiend of tbe mosl 
horrible hue. As these rumors spread abroad they were received as goe- 
pel truth, and a feverish desire for vougeance seized upon the infatuated 
populace, whilst only prison bars prevented a horrible death at the hands 
of a mob. The events were heralded in the county papers, pain cod is 
highest colors, accompanied by rejoicing over the certainty of punishment 
being meted out to the guilty party. The prisoner, overwhelmed by tb^ 
circumstances under which he found himself placed, fell into a melaa- 
clioly condition bordering on despair, and the widowed mother, lookin| 
.through her tears, saw no cause for hope from earthly aid. 
} At this juncture, the widow received a letter from Mr. Lincoln, vol- 
irmteering his services in an efibrt to save the youth from the impending 
stroke. Gladly was his aid accepted, although it seemed impossible for 
even his sagacity to prevail in such a desperate case ; but the heart of the 
attorney was in his work, and he set about it with a will that knew no 
•uch word as fail. Feeling that the poisoned condition of the public mind 
was such as to preclude the possibility of impanelling an impartial jury 
in the court having jurisdiction, he procured a change of venue and a 
postponement of the trial. He then went studiously to work unravelling 
the history of the case, and satisfied himself that his client was the victim 
of malice, and that the statements of the accuser were a tissue of falt>e- 
hoods. 

When the trial was called on, the prisoner, pale and emaciated, with 
hopelessness written on every feature, and accompanied by his half- 
hoping, half-despairing mother — whose only lioj»o was in a mother's belief 
of her son^s innocence, in the justice of the God she worshipped, and in 
the noble counsel, who, without hope of fee or reward upon earth, had 
undertaken the cause — took his seat iu tlio prisoners' box, and with a 
"stony firmness" listened to the reading of tlie indictment. Lincoln sat 
quietly by, while the large auditory looked on him as though wcudering 
what he could say in defence of one whose guilt they regai'ded as certain. 
The examination of the witnesses for the State was begun, and a well- 
arranged mass of evidence, circumstantial and positive, was introduced, 
ivhich seemed to impale the prisoner beyond the possibility of extrication. 
The counsel for the defence propounded but few questions, and those of a 
character which excited no uneasiness on the part of the prosecutor — 
merely, in most cases, requiring tlie main witnesses to be definite as to 
the time and place. When the evidence of the prosecution was ended^ 
Lincoln introduced a few witnesses to remove some erroneous impressions 
in regard to the previous character of his client, who, though somewhat 
rowdyish, had never been known to commit a vicious act ; and to show 
that a greater degree of ill feeling existed between the m:cuscr and the 
accused, than the accused and the deceased. 

The prosecutor felt that the case was a clear one, and nis opening 
speech was brief and formal. Lincoln arose, while a deathly silenca 
pervaded the vast audience, and in a clear and moderate tone began hii 
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irgnment. Slowly and carefolly he reviewed the testlinony, pointing out 
the hitherto unobserved discrepancies in the Rtatemenu of the printipa) 
witness. That which had seemed plain and plansible he made to appear 
crooked as a serpont^s path. The witness had stated that the affair took 
place at a certain honr in the evening, and that, by the aid of the brightly 
ihining moon, he saw the prisoner iaflict the death-blow with the slung- 
■hot. Mr. Lincoln showed that at the hour referred to the moon had not 
yet appeared above the horizon, and consequently the whole tale was a 
&brication. 

An almost instantaneous change seemed to have been wrought in the 
minda of his auditors, and the verdict of ^^not guilty^* was at the end of 
every tongue. But the advocate was not content with this intellectual 
achievement. His whole being had for months been bound up in this 
work of gratitude and mercy, and as the lava of the over charged crater 
bursts from its imprisonment, so great thoughts and burning words leaped 
forth from the soul of the eloquent Lincoln. He drew a picture of the 
perjurer so horrid and ghastly, that the accuser could sit under it no 
longer, but reeled and staggered from the court-room, whilst the audience 
fancied they could see tlie brand upon his brow. Then in words of thril- 
ling pathos Lincoln appealed to the jurors as fathers of some who might 
become fatherless, and as husbands of wives who might be widowed, to 
yield to no previous impressions, no ill-founded prejudice, but to do his 
client justice; and as be alluded to the debt of gratitude which he owei 
the boy's sire, tears were seen to fall from -many eyes unused to weep. 

It was near night when he concluded, by saying that if justice wan 
done— as he believed it would be — before the sun should set, it would 
shine upon his client a free man. The jury retired, and the court ad- 
journed for the day. Half an hour had not elapsed, when, as the offico»'s 
of the court and the volunteer attorney sat at the tea-table of their hote4, 
a messenger announced that the jury had returned to their seats. A:l 
repaired immediately to the court-house, and whilst the pnsoner wm 
being brought from the jail, the court-room was filled to overflowing with 
citizens from the town. When the prisoner and his mother entered, 
f Oonce reigned as completely as though the house were empty. The fore- 
man of the jury, in answer to the usual inquiry from the court, delivered 
the verdict of "Not Guilty!" The widow dropped into the arms of her 
■on, who lifted her up and told her to look upon him as before, free and 
innooent. Then, with the words, "Whore is Mr. Lincohi?" he rushed 
across the room and grasped the hand of his deliverer, whilst his heart 
was too full for utterance. Lincoln turned his eyes toward the West, 
where the sun still lingered in view, and then, turning to the youth, said : 
" It is not yet sundown and you are free." I confess that my cheeks were 
not wholly unwet by tears, and I turned from the affecting scene. As 1 
cast a glance behind, I saw Abraham Lincoln obeying the Divine ii^uno- 
tkn by comforting the widowed and fatherless. 
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A writer in the San Francisco Bulletin^ in the course 
of an article giving reminiscences of Mr. Lincoln, thus 
sketches still another phase of his legal career : — 

A number of years ago, the writer of this lived in one of the Judicial 
oironits of Illinois in which Abraham Lincoln had an ezteusiye, though 
not very lucrative practice. The terms of the court were held quarterly, 
and usually lasted about two weeks. The occasions were always seasons 
of great importance and much gayety in the little town that had the honor 
of being the county seat Distinguished members of the Bar from sur- 
rounding and even from distant counties, ex-judges and ez-members of 
Congress attended, and were personally, and many of them popularly 
known to almost every adult, male and female, of the limited population. 
They came in by stages and on horseback. Among them, tlie one above 
all whose arrival was looked forward to with the most pleasurable antici- 
pations, and whose possible absence — although he never was absent — 
was feared with the liveliest emotions of anxiety, was ^^ Uncle Abe,'* aa 
he was lovingly called by us all. Sometimes he might happen to be a 
day or two late, and then, as the Bloomington stage came in at sundown, 
the Bench and the Bar, jurors and the general citizens, would gather in 
crowds at the hotel where he always put up, to give him a welcome if he 
should happily arrive, and to experience the keenest feelings of disappoint- 
ment if he should not. If he arrived, as he alighted and stretched out 
both his long arms to shake hands with those nearest to him and with 
those who approached — ^his homely fkce handsome in its broad and sun- 
shiny smile, nis voice touching in its kindly and cheerful accents— every 
one in his presence %\t lighter in heart and became joyous. He brought 
light with him. He loved his fellow-men with all the strength of his 
great nature, and those who came in contact with him could not help 
reciprocating the love. His tenderness of the feelings of others was 
c f sensitiveness in the extreme. 

For several years after settling in Springfield, Mr. Lin- 
coln remained a bachelor, residing in the family of Hon. 
William Butler, who was, a few years since, elected State 
Treasurer. On November 4th, 1842, he married Miss 
Mary Todd, daughter of Hon. Robert S. Todd, of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. She now mourns the violent and 
untimely death of her lamented husband. 

Mr. Lincoln's love for Henry Clay, which was enkin 
(lied by the life of that statesman, which he read when a 
boy, grew with his years, and when he reached manhood 
it had deepened into enthusiastic admiration. In 1844 he 
ftumped Bliooii fox lum^ f^^ eveA extended Im Jftbors to 
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Indiana. None felt more keenly than he the unexpected 
defeat of his favorite. In 1846 Mr. Lincoln was induced 
to accept the nomination for Congress, and in the district 
which had, two years before, given Mr. Clay, for Presi 
dent, a majority of nine hundred and fourteen votes, he 
astonished himself and his Mends hy rolling up a major- 
ity of fifteen hundred and eleven. To add to the signifi- 
cance of his triumph, he was the only Whig representative 
from Illinois, which had then seven members in that 
body. This Congress had before it subjects of great 
importance and interest to the country. The Mexican 
War was in progress, and Congress had to deal with 
grave questions arising out of it, besides determining and 
providing the means by which it was to be carried on. 
The irrepressible Slavery Question was there also, in 
many of its Protean forms, — ^in questions on the right of 
petition, in questions as to the District of Columbia, in 
many questions as to the Territories. 

Mr. Lincoln was charged by his enemies in later years, 
when political hostility was hunting sharply for material 
out of which to make capital against him, with lack of 
patriotism, alleging that he voted against the war. The 
charge was sharply and clearly made by Judge Douglas, 
at the first of their joint discussions in the Senatorial 
contest of 1858. In his speech at Ottawa, he said of Mr. 
Lincoln, that *' while in Congress he distinguished him- 
self by his opposition to the Mexican war, taking the 
^i It of the common enemy against his ovm country^ 
and when he returned home he found that the indigna- 
tion of the people followed him everywhere." 

No better answer can be given to this charge than that 
which Mr. Lincoln himself made, in his reply to this 
speech. He says: "I was an old Whig, and whenever 
the Democratic party tried to get me to vote that the war 
had been righteously begun by the President, I would 
not do it. But whenever they hsked for any money or 
land- warrants, or any thing to pay the soldiers there, 
during all that time I gave the same vote that Judge 
Douglas did. You can think as you please as to whethw 
ft 
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that was consistent. Such is the truth, and the Judge 
has a right to make all he can out of it. But when he, 
by a general charge, conveys the idea that I withheld 
supplies from the soldiers who were fighting in the Mex- 
ican war, or did any thing else to hinder the soldiers, he 
is, to say the least, grossly and altogether mistaken, as a 
consultation of the records will prove to him." 

We need no more thorough refutation of this imputa- 
tion upon his patriotism than is embodied in this clear 
and distinct denial. It required no little sagacity, at that 
time, to draw a clear line of demarcation between sup- 
porting the country while engaged in war, and sustaining 
the war itself, wMch Mr. Lincoln, in common with the 
great body of the party with which he was connected, 
regarded as utterly unjust. The Democratic party made 
vigorous use of the charge everywhere. The whole 
foundation of it, doubtless, was the fact which Mr. Liii- 
coin states, that, whenever the Democrats tried to get 
him '* to vote that the war had been righteously begun," 
he would not do it. He showed, in fact, on this point, 
the same clearness and directness, the same keen eye fot 
the important point in a controversy, and the same tena 
city in holding it fast, and thwarting his opponent' a 
utmost eflforts to obscure it and cover it up, to draw 
attention to other points and raise false issues, which 
were the marked characteristics of his great controversy 
with Judge Douglas at a subsequent period of their poli- 
tical history. It is always popular, because it always 
seems patriotic, to stand by the country when engaged iQ 
,War — and the people are not invariably disposed to judge 
f?eniently of efforts to prove their country in the wrong as 
against any foreign power. In this instance, Mr Lincoln 
saw that the strength of the position of the AdministratioH 
before the people, in reference to the beginning of the war^ 
was in the point, which they lost no opportunity of reiter 
ating, viz. : that Mexico had shed the blood of our citizens 
on our own soil. This position he believed to be false, 
and he accordingly attacked it in a series of resolution* 
feqne^tin^ the President to give the House ijxfonnatioQ 
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on that point ; which President Polk would have found 
as difficult to dodge as Douglas found it to dodge ihi 
questions which Mr. Lincoln proposed to him. 

As a part of the history of Mr. Lincoln's Congressional 
career, we give these resolutions, omitting the preamble, 
which sinaply reproduces the language employed by 
President Polk in his message, to convey the impression 
that the Mexicans were the aggressors, and that the war 
was undertaken to repel invasion, and to avenge the shed- 
ding of the blood of our fellow-citizens on our own soil 
The quaint phraseology of the resolutions staanp^ them 
s& the prodnction of Mr. Lincoln's pen. They read as 
follows: 

Besohed hy the Eou$6 ^ Repretentatheey That the Prefd4ent of tL« 
United States be respeotfolly requested to inform this Honse— 

Ist. Whether the spot on which the blood of our citizens was shed, as 
in his messages deolared, was or was not within the territory of Spain, at 
W»0t after the treaty of 1819, until the Mexican rerolation. 

2d. Whether that spot is or is not within the territory which was 
wrested from S4)i^n by the reTolutionary GoYernment of Mexico. 

8d. Whether tliat spot is or is not within a settlement of people, which 
settlement has existed e^er since long before the Texas revolution, and 
until its inhabitants fled before the approach of the United States army. 

4th. Whether that settlement is or is not isolated from any and all 
other settlements by the Gulf and the Rio Grande on the south and west, 
^nd hj wide umnhabited regions on the north and east. 

6th. Whether the people of that settlement, or a majority of them, or 

any of them, have ever submitted themselves to the government or l^ws 

of Texas or of the United States, by consent or by compulsion, either by 

accepting office, or voting at elections, or paying tax, or serving on juries, 

\or having process served upon them, or in any c^her way. 

Qth. Whether tiie people of that settlement did or did not flee from th# 
approach of the United States ai'my, leaving unprotected their homes anu 
their growing crops, lefare the blood was shed, as in the messages stated; 
and whether the first blood so shed, was or was not shed within tha 
•ndosure oi oQe of the people who had thus fled from it. 

Tth. Whether our citizens^ whose blood was shed, as in his messages 
dsdared, were or were not, at that time, armed officers and soldiers, sent 
into that settlement by the military order of the President, through tht 
Secretary of War. 

8th. Whether the military force ci the United States was or was not 
j|» jent into that settlement after General Taylor had more than oiie^ 
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taitiiiiated to the War Department that, in his opinion, no snoh moTem«nt 
%i am necessarj to the dcleucc or prutection uf Tuxud. 

These rci^olatioiis, whicli Mr. Polk would have found 
it very inconvenient to answer, were laid over, under the 
role, and were never acted upon, although Mr. Lincoln 
commented on them in a speech, made January 12, 1848, 
which, by the way, was his first formal appearance in the 
House. In this speech he discussed, in his homely but 
forcible manner, the absurdities and contradictions of Mr. 
Polk's message, and exposed its weaknesses. 

In these times, when questions of so much greater mag 
nitude and importance have overshadowed those which 
occupied or agitated the public mind twenty years ago, 
it seems strange that political opponents could even 
then have compelled Mr. Lincoln to defend his course in 
Congress, as having been prompted by patriotic motives. 
The nation which has been plunged into mourning by his 
sudden and violent death, would now regard as gratuitous 
and puerile any argument, the purpose of which should 
be to prove that Mr. Lincoln's action upon this Mexican 
question was governed by the same inflexible ideas of 
honor and right which ruled him so unwaveringly 
throughout his entire public career, and which have 
since made his memory sacred. 

A Whig from conviction, Mr. Lincoln acted consistently 
with his party upon all questions of public concern. On 
June 20, 1848, after the nomination of General Cass as the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency, Mr. lincolr 
made an able speech in support of the line of policy tht 
Whigs had pursued regarding internal improvements. 
He ridiculed mercilessly the position taken by General 
Cass upon this important question, and, in concluding his 
remarks, thus stated his own views, while he dealt a 
severe blow at the same pseudo chivalric spirit of the 
South, which he has since been chiefly instrumental in 
humbling to the dust. He said : 

How to do aomethingy and still not to do too much^ is the desideratum 
Iiet encli contribute his mite in the way of suggestion. The late Silaf 
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Wright, in a letter to the Ohicago convention, contributed his, which waa 
worth something ; and I now contribute mine, wliich may be worth 
nothing. At all events, it will mislead nobody, and therefore will do no 
harm. I would not borrow money. I am against an overwhelming, 
crushing system. Suppose that, at each session, Oongress shall first 
determine how much money can, for that year, be spared for impiove- 
ments; then apportion that sum to the most important objects. Su 
far all is easy; but how shall we determine which are the most im- 
portant? On this question comes the collision of interests, /shall be 
slow to acknowledge that your harbor or your river is more important 
than miTie^ and 'oice versd. To clear this difficulty, let us have that same 
statistical information which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] sug- 
gested at the beginning of this session. In that information we shall have 
a stern, unbending basis of facts — ^a basis in nowise subject tc> whiin, 
caprice, or local interest. The pre-limited amount of means will save us 
from doing too much, and the statistics will save us from doing what we 
do in wroTig places. Adopt and adhere to this course, and, it seems to 
me, the difficulty is cleared. 

One of the gentlemen from South Carolina [Mr. Rhett] very much de- 
precates these statistics. He particularly objects, as I understand him, to 
counting aU the pigs and chickens in the land. I do not perceive much 
force in the objection. It is true, that if every thing be enumerated, a 
portion of such statistics may not be very useful to this object. Such 
products of the country as are to be consumed where they are produced^ 
need no roads and rivers, no means of transportation, and have no very 
proper connection with this subject. The surplus, that which is produced 
in 071^ place to be consumed in another ; the capacity of each locality for 
producing a greater surplus ; the natural means of transportation, and 
their susceptibility of improvement ; the hindrances, delays, and losses of 
life and property during transportation, and the causes of each, would be 
among the most valuable statistics in this connection. From these it 
would readily appear where a given amount of expenditure would do the 
most good. These statistics might be equally accessible, as they woild 
lie equally useful, to both the Nation and the States. In this way, and by 
these means, let the Nation take hold of the larger works, and the Statei 
the smaller ones ; and thus, working in a meeting direction, discreetly, 
but steadily and firmly, what is made unequal in one place may be equal- 
ized in another, extravagance avoided, and the whole country put on that 
career of prosperity which shall correspond with its extent of territory, 
its natural resources, and the intelligence and enterprise of its people. 

The nomination of General Taylor as the Whig candi- 
date for the Prt-didency, by the Convention of that party 
at PhDadelphia, to which Mr. Lincoln was a delegate, 
foirly openjed the campaign, and Congress prolo»g^d iu» 
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session untU August 14th, as the members, — Sfetiatorft arid 
Representatives alike, — ^insisted, each for himself, iipon 
expressing his views, and defining his position in full, for 
the henefit of his constituents. The only speech of any 
length made by Mr. Lincoln, subsequent to that from 
irhich we have already quoted, was delivered July 2Ttli, 
when he defended, with oharabteristic shrewdness and 
ability, the position General Taylor had taken regarduig 
the exercise of the veto power. This speech is, perhaps, 
more strongly marked by Mr. Lincoln's peculiarities than 
any other of his Congressional utterances. The keen 
sarcasm with which h^ exposed the inconsistencies of 
both General Cass and Mr. Van Buren, is not surpassed 
in any of his subsequent eiforts. 

Upon the adjourmnent of Congress, the members en- 
tered energetically into the popular canvass, Mr. Lincoln 
first making a visit to New England, where he delivered 
a number of effective campaign speeches in support of 
General Taylor. The journals of the day note his pres- 
ence at the Massachusetts State Convention during his 
brief visit to New England, and speak in terms of the 
highest praise of an address which he delivered at New 
Bedford. He felt conscious, however, that he could labor 
tnore eflfectively among his Western friends, and accord- 
ingly spent most of his time during the canvass in that 
section of the country. Although he failed to carry his 
own State for his favorite candidate, his disappointment 
was entirely forgotten in General Taylor's election. 

In Decembel", when the Thirtieth Congress reassembled 
fbr its second session, Mr. Linicoln took his seat ; but the 
exhaustion consequent upon the exciting political cam- 
paign just closed, reacted upon Congress, and precluded 
the possibility of any exciting discussions. Important 
action was taken^ however, upon the slavery question 
in some of its phases. It is needless to state, that du- 
ring his entire Congressional service Mr. Lincoln steadily 
and persistently cast his vote upon the side of freedom. 
11*^ repeatedly recorded himself against laying oh the 
table, without consideration, T^etitions in favor ol" thi* 
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Abolitiott of slavery iu the District of Cokiiubia, and 
fttsainst the daye-trade. 

On the question of abolishing slavery in the District, 
Le took rather a prominent part. A Mr. Gott had in- 
troduced a resolution directing the proper committee 
to introduce a l)ill abolishing the slave-trade in the 
District On January 16 (1849), Mr. Lincoln moved the 
following amendment, instructing the Committee to intro- 
Qiuce a bill not for the abolition of the slave-trade, but of 
slavery, within the District : — 



Buohed^ That th« Oommittee on the Diatriot of Oolnmbia be inatraotod 
U report a biii ia aabstanoe as foilows : 

8«o. 1, Be it enaeted by ih§ SenaU and House of Bepruentativu of 
lU United State*^ in Congress assembled^ That no person now within the 
Idatrict of Oolumbia, nor now owned by any person or persons now reei- 
dant within it, nor hereafter bom within it, shall ever be held in slavery 
Vithin said District 

&M, 3. That no person now witiiin said District, or bow owned by any 
person or persons now resident within the same, or hereafter born within 
% shall ever be held in slavery without the limits of said District : Pro- 
vided, That the officers of the Government of the United States, being 
citizens of the slaveholding States, coming into said District on publle 
business, and remaining only so long as may be reasonably necessary for 
that object, may be attended into and out of said District, and while there, 
by the necessary servants of t^iemselves and their families, without their 
right to hold such servants in service being impaired. 

6x0. 8. That all children born of slave mothers within sdd District, 
on or after the 1st day of January, in the year of our Lord 1850, shall be 
free ; but shall be reasonably supported and educated by the respective 
owners of their mothers, or by their heirs or representatives, and shall 
serve reasonable service as apprentices to such owners, heirs, or represen- 
tatives, ufitil they respectively arrive at tlie age of years, when 

they shall be entirely free : And the municipal authorities of Washington 
and Georgetown, within their respective jurisdictional limits, are hereby 
empowered and required to make all suitable and necessary provision for 
eo£[>rcing obedience to this section, on the part of both masters and ap- 
prentices. 

Sue. 4. That all persons now within this District, lawftdly held as 
slaves, or now owned by any person or persons now resident within said 
District, sliall remain such at the will of their respective owners, their 
hflLra, or legal representatives : Provided, that such owner, or his legal 
r^prostfitativeS) may at any time receive from the Treasury of the Uniteid 
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Slates the full value of bis or her slave, of the class in this section men- 
tioned, Qpon which such slave shall be forthwith and forever free : And pro 
▼ided further, That the President of the United States, the Secretary of 
Btate, and the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be a board for determining 
the value such slareB as their owners desire to emancipate under this 
tection, and whoM duty it shall be to hold a session for the purpose on the 
first Monday of each calendar month, to receive all applications, and, o^ 
latisfactory evidence in each case that the person presented for valuation 
is a slave, and of the class in the section mentioned, and is owned by the 
applicant, shall value such slave at his or her full cash value, and give to 
the applicant an order on the Treasury for the amount, and also to such 
•lave a certificate of freedom. 

8£0. 6. That the municipal authorities of Washington and George- 
town, within their respective jurisdictional limits, are hereby empowered 
and required to provide active and efficient means to arrest and deliver 
up to their owners all fugitive slaves escaping into said District 

Seo. 6. That the elective officers within said District of Columbia are 
hereby empowered and required to open polls, at all the usual places of 
holding elections, on the first Monday of April next, and receive the vote 
of every free white citizen above the age of twenty-one years, having 
resided within said District for the period of one year or more next prece- 
ding the time of such voting for or against this act, to proceed in taking said 
votes, in all respects not herein specified, as at elections under the muni- 
cipal laws, and with as littie delay as possible to transmit correct state- 
ments of the votes so cast to the President of the United States ; and it 
•hall be the duty of the President to count such votes immediately, and 
if a migority of them be found to be for this act, to forthwith issue his pro- 
clamation giving notice of the fact ; and this act shall only be in fall force 
and effect on and after the day of such proclamation. 

8so. 7. That involvntary servitude £^r the punishment of crime, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall in no wise be pro- 
hibited by this act. 

Seo. 8. That for all purposes of this act, the jurisdictional limits of 
Washington are extended to all parts of the District of Oolumbia not 
included within the present limits of Georgetown. 

A "bill was afterwards reported by tlie committee for- 
bidding the introduction of slaves into the District for 
sale or hire. This bill also Mr. Lincoln supported, but 
in vain. The time for the success of such measures, in- 
volving to an extent attacks upon slavery, had not yet 
come. 

The question of the Territories also came up in many 
ways. Th^ Wilmot Proviso had made its first appearance 
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in the previous session, in the August before, but it was re- 
peatedly before this Congress also, when efforts were made 
to apply it to the territory which we procured from Mex- 
ico, and to Oregon. On all occasions when it was before 
the House it was supported by Mr. Lincoln, and he stated 
during his contest with Judge Douglas, that he had voted 
for it, ^^in one way and another, about forty times.'* 
lie thus showed hinself, in 1847, to be the same friend of 
freedom for the Territories which he was afterwards, du- 
ring the heat of the Kansas struggle. 

Another instance in which the slavery question was 
before the House, was in the famous Pacheco case. This 
was a bill to reimburse the heirs of Antonio Pacheco for 
the value of a slave who was hired by a United States 
officer in Florida, but ran away and joined the Seminoles, 
and, being taken in arms with them, was sent out of 
Florida with them, when they were transpoi-ted to the 
West. The biU was reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. This committee was com- 
posed of nine. Five of these were slaveholders, and 
these made the majority report. The others, not being 
slaveholders, reported against the bill. The ground 
taken by the majority was, that slaves were regarded as 
property by the Constitution, and when taken for public 
service should be paid for as property. The principle 
involved in the bill, therefore, was the same one which 
the slaveholders had struggled in so many ways to main- 
tain. As they sought afterwards to have it established 
by a decision of the Supreme Court, so now they tried 
to have it recognized by Congress, and Mr. Lincoln op- 
posed it there, as heartily as he afterwards withstood 
it when it took the more covert, but no less dangerous 
^hapf* of a judicial dictum. 

Mr. Lincoln's congressional career terminated at the 
close of this session (March 4, 1849), and, for reasons 
satisfactory to himself, he declined a renomination, 
although his re-election, had he consented to become a 
candidate, was morally certain. In this same year,, how- 
ever, he was the Whig candidate in Illinois for United 
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States Senator, "but withotit success— the Democrats hat- 
ing the control of the State, which they retained until the 
conflict arising out of the Nebraska bill, in 1854. 

Nothing could more forcibly illustrate the complete 
rest and relaxation from political cares and anxieties 
which Mr. Lincoln enjoyed during these few years, than 
the fact that he found time, while practising his pro 
fession, to indulge the exercise of his inventive faculties. 
A correspondent of the Boston Advertiser^ writing from 
Washington, thus states the form in which the mechan- 
ical genius of the ex-Congressman and future President 
found expression : — 

OccBpying an ordinary and oommonplace position in one of the show- 

isases in the large hall of the Patent Office, is one little model which, in 
ages to come, will be prized as at once one of the most cnrious and one of 
the most sacred relics in that vast mnseum of unique and priceless things. 
This is a plain and -simple model of a steamboat, ronghly fashioned in 
wood, by the hand of Abraham Lincoln. It bears date in 1849, when 
the inventor was known simply as a successful lawyer and rising politi- 
eian of Central Illinois. Neither his practice nor his politics took up so 
much of his time, as to prevent him from giving much attention to con- 
trivances which he hoped might be of benefit to the world and of profit 
to himself. 

The design of this invention is snggestive of one phase of Abraham 
Linooln^s early life, when he went up and down the Mississippi as a fiat- 
boatman, and became familiar with some of the dangers and inconve- 
niences attending the navigation of the Western rivers. It is an attempt 
to make it an easy matter to transport vessels over shoals and snags and 
sawyers. The main idea is that of an apparatus resembling a noisdess 
beQows, placed on each side of the hull of the craft, just below the water- 
fine, and worked by an odd but not complicated system of ropes, valves, 
and puBeys. When the keel of the vessel grates against the sand or 
obstruction, these bellows are to be filled with air; and, thus buoyed up, 
the ship is expected to fioat lightly and gayly over the shoal, which would 
otherwise have proved a serious interruption to her voyage. 

The model, which is about eighteen or twenty inches long, and has 
the air of having been whittled with a knife out of a shingle and a cigar- 
box, is built without any elaboration or ornament, or any extra apparatus 
beyond that necessary to show the operation of buoying the steamer over 
the obstructions. Herein it difTers from very many of the models which 
•hare witli it the shelter of the immense halls of the Patent Office, and 
which are fashioned with wonderful nicety and exquisite finish, as if 
rfjuch i'f tlie Jabor and thon^^tit and affection of a lifetime had beetf d*- 
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TtfCe^ to their cotirtrtrclion. This is ft model of n different kind ; oarved 
a» <m0 tsight im^iie a relared rail-splitter woald whittle, strongly, but 
not smoothly, and evidently made with a view solely to convey, by th« 
simplest possible means, to the minds of the patent anthorities, an idea 
of the purpose and plan of the simple invention. The label on the 
steamer's deck informs us that the patent was obtained ; but we do not 
learn that the navigation of the western riters was revolutionized by this 
^iraint coneeption. The modest }rtt)e nKxlel haA reposed here sixteen 
yea^s; and ^oe it found its resting-place here on the shelf, tlie shrewd 
inventei' hus found it his task to guide the ^p of state over shoals mose 
perilous^ and obstruetions more obstinate, than any prophet dreamed of 
when Abraham lincoln wrote his bold autograph on the prow of this 
miniature steamer. 

This curious episode, hoTV^evei", must not create the 
impression fhaf Mt. Liiicolii had allowed his mind to be 
entirely diveii;ed ff om the dbserratiofi of the important 
political events then transpiring. He undoubtedly noted 
carefully the development of tho^e questions which sub- 
sequently absorbed so large a share of attention, and 
calculated accurately the influence which they would 
have upon the relations of the two great political organ- 
izations. He had fought slavery often enough to know 
what it was, and he was thoroughly conversant with the 
animus of its supporters. It is not, therefore, at aU likely 
that he was taken by surprise when the Nebraska Bill 
was introduced, and the proposition was made by Stephen 
A. Douglas to repeal that Very Missouri Compromise 
which he had declared to be "a sacred thing, which no 
ruthless hand would ever be reckless enough to disturb." 

The Nebraska Bill was passed May 22, 1854, and the 
event gave new and increased force to the popular feel- 
ing in favor of freedom, which the proposition to repeal 
the Missouri Compromise had excited. Everywhere the 
friends of freedom gathered themselves together and ral- 
lied round her banner, to meet the conflict which was 
plainly now closely impending, and which had been forced 
upon the people by the grasping ambition of the slave- 
holders, the political campaign of that year in Illinois 
Was one of the severest ever known. It was intensified 
by the fivct that a United States Senator was to be choseij 
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by the legislature then to be elected, to fill the place of 
Shields, who had voted with Douglas in favor of the Ne- 
braska Bill. 

Mr. Lincoln took a prominent part in this campaign. 
He met Judge Douglas before the people on two occa- 
sions, the onlj ones when the Judge would consent to 
such a meeting. The first time was at the State Fair at 
Springfield, on October 4th. This was afterwards con 
sidered to have been the greatest event of the whole can 
vass. Mr. Lincoln opened the discussion; and in his 
clear and eloquent, yet homely way, exposed the tergiver- 
sations of which his opponent had been guilty, and the 
fallacy of his pretexts for his present course. 

Mr. Douglas had always claimed to have voted for the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise because he sustained 
the "great principle" of popular sovereignty, and de- 
sired that the inhabitants of Kansas and Nebraska should 
govern themselves, as they were well able to do. The 
fallacy of drawing from these premises the conclusion 
that they therefore should have the right to establish 
slavery there, was most clearly and conclusively exposed 
by Mr. Lincoln, so that no one could thereafter be misled 
by it, unless he was a willing dupe of pro-slavery 
sophistry. 

"My distinguished friend," said he, "says it is an 
insult tp the emigrants of Kansas and Nebraska to sup- 
.pose that they are not able to govern themselves. We 
must not slur over an argument of this kind because i1 
happens to tickle the ear. It must be met and answered 
I admit that the emigrant to Kansas and Nebraska is 
competent to govern himself, but I deny his rigU to 
govern any other person witJiout that person^ s consent.^' 

The two opponents met again at Peoria. We believe 
it is universally admitted that on both of these occasions 
Mr. Lincoln had decidedly the advantage. The result of 
the election was the defeat of the Democrats, and the 
election of anti-Nebraska men to the legislature, to secure 
the election of a United States Senator who would be true 
to freedom, if they could be brought to unite upon a can- 
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didate. Mr. Lincoln was naturally the candidate of 
those who were of Whig antecedents. Judge Trumbull 
was as naturally the candidate of some who had really 
come out from the Democratic party — though they still 
called themselves Free Democrats. 

There was danger, of course, in such a posture of 
aftairs, and Mr. Lincoln, in that spirit of patriotism which 
he has always shown, by his own personal exertions 
secured the votes of his friends for Judge Trumbull, who 
was accordingly chosen Senator. The charge was afti? . 
wards made by the enemies of both, that there had hevu 
in this matter a breach of faith on the part of Judge 
Trumbull, and that Mr. Lincoln had the right to feel, and 
did feel, aggrieved at the result. Mr. Lincoln himself, 
however, expressly denied, in his speech at Charleston, 
September 18, 1868, that there had been any such breach 
of UitlL 
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CHAPTER IJ. 

THE LINOOLN-DpUGLAS DIEBATB. 
PsBsiDBNTiAL Oampai^s ov 1866. — ^DouoLAs AT fipscforiBLri or 1697. — 

LlNOOLN^S BbPLY. — TUM GbSAT DjKBATB. — ^EtOQinsyT DXFSVOX OV f KP 
DoCTKlinCS OF T9X EXPUBUOAV PaBTT. — SfBITLT PT THE Oof^SfiT. 

The pressure of the slavery contest sA last fully prgau 
ized the Republican party, which held its first convention 
for the nomination of Presidei^t and Vice-President at 
Philadelphia, on June 17, 1856. John C Fremont was 
nominated for President, and William L. Dayton foi 
Vice-President. Mr. Lincoln's name was prominent he- 
fore the convention for the latter office, and on the infor- 
mal hallot he stood next to Mr. Dayton, receiving 110 
votes. Mr. Lincoln's name headed the Republican elec- 
toral ticket in Illinois, and he took an active part in the 
canvass, but the Democrats carried the State, though 
only by a plurality vote. 

Meanwhile, Senator Douglas embraced every oppor- 
tunity to keep himself and his doctrines before the 
people, but whichever waj he turned, he found his 
vigilant antagonist constantly in his front. For twenty 
years the two had been so invariably opposed to each 
other in politics, that whenever Mr. Douglas made a 
speech, the people instinctively anticipated a reply from 
Mr. Lincoln ; and there was a special Providence in thus 
opposing to the wily, deceptive sophistries of the former 
the clear, incisive common sense of the latter, which the 
multitude could not avoid comprehending. Early in 
Jum^ 1857, Senator Douglas made his famous speech in 
Springfield, which was universally accepted as a declara- 
tion that he meant to sustain all the acts of the Lecomp- 
ton Convention, ey pro-slavery constitutioB 
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should "be foMfed, tkfe r^^pdlislbility for the adoption of 
wliich he meant to fasten upoii the Republican party, 
since it was anticipated that the members of that organ- 
ization in the Territory wonld refrain from voting. He 
farther indorsed the Dred Scott decision in this same 
speech, and, in discnsfeihg the Utah rebellion, proposed to 
end the diftcnlty by anmilling the act establishing the 
Territory. Mr. Lincoln promptly took issue with him 
apon all these points, in a speech also delivered at 
Springfield, twr weeks later. He declared himself in 
fiivor of "coercing" the people of Utah into obedience, 
itnd while he "did not admit or deny that the Judge's 
method of coercing them might not be as good as any," 
he showed how Mr. Douglas abandoned his principles, 
and "his much- vaunted doctrine of self-government for 
the TerritorieSj" by suggesting such a plan. He then 
defended the course of action which the Republicans in 
Kansas had adopted, and ridiculed mercilessly the myth- 
ical "t'ree State Democrats," of whoin so much had beett 
said. Next he discussed the Dred Scott decision, and 
showed that, in denouncing it^ he had not gone so far as 
Mr, Douglas himself had done in applauding General 
Jackson for disregarding the decision of the same tribunal 
upon the constitutionality of the Natiotlal Bank. Qu jting 
from the Dred Scott decision some expressions in which 
Ctief- Justice Taney intimated that the public estimate of 
the "black inah was more favorable then than it was in the 
davs of tiie revolution, Mr. Lincoln replied to the impli- 
baiioii in the following forcible maiiner : — 

Tliis assumptioh i^ i tnl^dke. In some trifling partiotllars the condi- 
dtitt bt that i'afee had been ainelibrated ; but, as a i» hole, in this contitry, 
the change b^tweeh then and now is decidedly the other way ; arid their 
ultimate destiny haM never appeared so hopeless ad in the last three or 
four ye«rs. In two of the five States — New Jersey and North Carolina — 
that theii. gave the free negro the right of voting, the right has sinc€bbeen 
token atvay ; And in the third— iTew York—it hafJ been greatly abridged, 
while it has not been extended, so far as I knbW, to a single addifional 
§tat«, though the number of the States has more than doubled. In those 
days, as I understand, masters could, at their own pleasure, emancipattfi 
Uieir slaves; but, since then, such legal restraiutH have been made apor 
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emancipation as to amount almost to proliibition. In those days, legl»' 
latures hold the nnqnestioned power to abolish slavery in their respective 
States ; but now it is becoming quite fashionable for State constitutions 
to withhold that power from the legislatures. In those days, by com- 
mon consent, the spread of the black man^s bondage to the new oountriea 
was prohibited ; but now, Congress decides that it will not continue the 
proliiljition, and the Supreme Court decides that it could not, if it would. 
I n those days, our Declaration of Independence was held sacred by all, 
? vA thought to include all ; but no w, to aid in making the bondage of the 
licgro univerr^l and eternal, it is assailed, sneered at, construed, hawke<l 
at, and torn, till, if its framers could rise from their graves, they could 
not at all recognize it. All the powers of earth set ja rapidly combining 
against him. Mammon is after him ; ambition follows, philosoplty foJ 
lows, and the theology of the day is fast joining the cry. They have Mip 
in his prison-house ; they have searched his person, and left no prying 
instrument with him. One after another they have closed the heavy 
iron doors upon him ; and now they have him, as it were, bolted in with 
a lock of a hundred keys, which can never be unlocked without the con- 
currence of every key ; the keys in the hands of a hundred different men, 
and they scattered to a hundred different and distant places ; and they 
stand musing as to what invention, in all the dominions of mind and 
matter, can be produced to make the impossibility of his escape mort 
complete than it is. 

It is grossly incorrect to My or assume that the public estimate ot 
the negro is more favorable now than it was at the origin of the Govern* 
ment. 

No one would have been more surprised than Mr. Lin- 
coln himself, could the fact have been revealed to him, 
vrlien uttering these words, that throup*h him as an hum- 
))le instrument in the hands of Pro'*^-: '<^nce, and in the 
brief space of eight years, a vaF-tchar.^e/'' *^uld be brought 
about in the status of th^t dC-.o. '^ Ij-"^ euflferings and 
wrongs he thus eloqueiiiy "bp'T '^. 

In this same speetiii^^x. -Vi:ocla turned from the course 
of his argument f^" <« tt .ui^sc, to demolish, in his charac- 
teristic mann^"^ cl*" ^.t^iuid charge which his opponent 
had demp^ .^a ' Jmself by repeating, that, in laboring to 
secu^ jixf 5.^'rp:o his rights, the Republicans desired to 
' v;e K Ji on a complete political and social ecjuality with 
l' ^<5oi ves. He s^id ; — 
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uid jTiJgto Douglas evidently is basing his chief hope upon the chances of. 
bis being able to appropriate the beneUt of thia disgust to himself. If lie 
can, by mnch dramming and repeating, fasten the odium of that idea 
upon his adversaries, he thinks he can struggle through the storm. He 
therefore clings to this hope, as a drowning man to the last plank. He 
makes an occasion for lugging it in from the opposition to the Dred Scotl 
decision. He finds the Bepublicans insisting that the Declaration of 
Inpependence includes all men, black as well as white, and forthwith he 
boldly denies that it includes negroes at all, and proceeds to argue gravely 
that all who contend that it does, do so only because they want to vote, 
eat and sleep, and marry with negroes 1 He will have it that they cannot 
bo consistent else. Now, I protest against the counterfeit lugic which 
e»onclades that, because I do not want a black woman tor a slave, 1 muHt 
necessarily want her for a wife. I need not have her for either. I can 
just leave her alone. In some respects, she certainly is not my equal; 
bnt in her natural right to eat the bread she earns with her own hands, 
without asking leave of any one else, she is my equal, and the equal of 
aJl others. 

We have tlius presented the leading points in these 
two speeches, because the discussion was the prelude to 
the famous Senatorial contest of 1858, which gave Mr. 
lincoln a national reputation, not only as an able debater 
and eloquent orator, but as a sagacious and wise politi- 
cian—wise enough to stand inflexibly by principles of 
the soundness of which he was himseH satisfied, even 
against the judgment of earnest Mends. 

On the 4th of March, 1857, Mr. Buchanan had taken 
his seat in the Presidential chair. The struggle between 
freedom and slavery for the possession of Kansas was at 
its height. A few days after his inauguration, the Su- 
preme Court rendered the Dred Scott decision, which was 
thought by the friends of slavery to insure their victory, 
by its holding the Missouri Compromise to be unconstitu- 
tional, because the Constitution itself carried slavery all 
over the Territories of the United States. In spite of this 
decision, the friends of freedom in Kansas maintained 
their ground. The - slaveholders, however, pushed for 
ward their schemes, and in November, 1857, their Con- 
stitutional Convention, held at Lecompton, adopted the 
Lecompton Constitution. The trick by which they sub- 
oiitted to the popular vote only a schedule on the slavery 
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queciion, instead of the whole Constitution, compelling 
every voter, however he might vote upon this schedule, 
to vote for their Constitution, which fixed slavery upon 
the State just as surely, whether the schedule was adopted 
or not, will be well remembered, as well as the feeling 
which so unjust a device excited throughout the Nortli. 
Judge Douglas had sustained the Dred Scott decision, but 
he could not sustain this attempt to force upon the people 
of Kansas a Constitution against their will. He took 
ground openly and boldly agai&st it— denouncing it in 
the Senate and elsewhere as an outrage upon the people 
of Kansas, and a violation of every just Democratic prin- 
ciple. He declared that he did not care whether the 
people voted the Slavery clause *^ up or dowu," but he 
thought they ought to have the chance to vote for or 
against the Constitution itself. 

The Administration had made the measure their own, 
and this opposition of Douglas at once excited agains* 
him the active hostility of the slaveholders and theii 
JWends, with whom he had hitherto acted in concert. 
The bill was finally passed through Congress on April 
30th, 1868, under what is known as the English Bill, 
whereby the Constitution was to be submitted to the 
votes of the people of Kansas, with the oflfer of heavy 
bribes to them, in the way of donations of land, etc., if 
they would accept it ; and the people, in spite (rf the 
bribes, voted it down by an immense majority. 

Judge Douglas's term was on the eve of expiring, and 
he came home to Illinois after the adjournment of Con- 
gress, to attend in person to the political campaign, upon 
the result of which was to depend his re-electkm to tjio 
Senate. 

His course on the Lecompton bill had made an opeu 
breach between him and the Administration, and he had 
rendered such good service to the Eepublicans, in their 
battle with that monstrous infamy, that there were aot 
wanting many among them who were inclined to think it 
would be wise not to oppose his re-election. 

But the Republicans of Illinois thouj^ht otherwiM 
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They knew that lie was not in any sense a Republican. 
They knew that on the cardinal principle of the Repub- 
lican party, opposition to the spread of Slavery into the 
Territories, he was not with them ; for he had declared 
in the most positive way that he " did not care whether 
Slavery was voted down or up." And they therefore 
determined, in opposition to the vieAvs of some influential 
Republicans, at home as well as in other States, to fight 
the battle through against him, with all the energy that 
' ihey could bring to the work. And to this end, on the 
17th of June, 1858, at their State Convention at Spring- 
field, they nominated Mr. Lincoln as their candidate for 
the Senate of the United States. 

The circumstances we have briefiy sketched invested 
the campaign about to open with national importance. 
The people of the whole Union saw that the struggle then 
initiated in Illinois must ultimately extend to other States^ 
and they knew that they would soon be compelled them- 
selves to pass upon the questions there to be decided. 
None doubted that the principle of ' ' Popular So vereignty* ' 
would be thoroughly examined, for the reputation of the 
two combatants as men of extraordinary ability was es- 
tablished. It was the universal exx)ectation that each 
aspirant for senatorial honors would display peculi&F 
caution in opening the struggle, in order to prevent the 
other from gaining any undue advantage ; but Mr. Lin 
coin scorned every appearance of subterfuge or evasion. 
BQfl opinions had become sharply defined and clearl} 
crystallized duiing the contests through which he had 
l»assed in the years preceding, and in his speech to the 
Convention which nominated him, signifying his accept- 
ance of the honor conferred upon him, he expressed hhn- 
self so unreservedly and frankly that even Lis supporters 
were for the moment startled. 

In a speech delivered at Chicago, July 0,— the first 
after Mr. Lincoln's nomination, — Senator Douglas aUuded 
to this addi-etib as having been ** well prepared and care- 
fully written." In reply, Mr. Lincoln said, " Gtentlemen. 
Jnd^ Pouglas informed you that this speech ox mmm 
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was probably carefully prepared . I admit that it was. 
1 am not a master of language. I have not a fine educa- 
tion ; I am not capable of entering into a disquisition 
upon dialectics, as I believe you call it." In the address 
thus alluded to, Mr. Lincoln struck the key-note of the 
campaign. Its exposition of his political creed, and his 
statement of the important points at issue, is so succinct 
and complete that we reproduce it here. It is as fol- 
lows : — 

i 

Mb. Pbesident, and Gentlemen of tue Contention: — ^If wo could 
lirst know where we are, and whither we are tending, we could better 
jadge what to do, and how to do it We are now far into the fifth year 
■ince a policy was initiated with the avowed object, and confident prom- 
ise, of putting an end to slavery agitation. Under the operation of that 
policy that agitation has not only not ceased, but has constantly augment- 
ed. In my opinion, it will not cease until a crisis shall have been reached 
and passed. ^^ A house divided against itself cannot stand." I believe 
this Government cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I do 
not expect the Union to be dissolved, I do not expect the house to fall, 
but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing, 
or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the fhrthel 
spread of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief 
that it is in the course of ultimate extinction ; or its advocates will posh 
it forward till it shall become alike lawful in all the States, old as well aa 
new, North as well as South. 

Have we no tendency to the latter condition f 

Let any one who doubts carefdlly contemplate that now almost com 
plete legal combina*^^»on — ^piece of machinery, so to speak — compounded 
of the Nebraska doctrine and the Dred Scott decinon. Lc*t him consider 
not only what work the machinery is adapted to do, and how well adapt- 
td ; but also let him study the history of its construction, and trace, if he 
can, or rather fail, if he can, to trace, the evidences of design and concert 
of action among its chief architects from the beginning. 

Th© new year of 1854 found slavery excluded fr<^ <n more than half the 
States by State Constitutions, and from most of the national territory by 
Congressional prohibition. Four days later commenced the struggle 
which ended in repealing that Congressional prohibition. This opened 
all the national territory to ^avery, and was the first point gained. 

But so far Congress only had acted ; and an indorsement by the people^ 
real or apparent, was indispensable, to save the point already gained and 
give chance for more. 

This necessity had not been overlooked, but had been provided for, hm 
well as might be, in the notable argument of *^ squatter sovereignty,^ 
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otherwise called " sacred right of self-government ;" which latl<^r phrase, 
Ihongh expressive of the only rightful hasis of any government, was fo 
perverted in this attempted nse of it as to amount to just this : That if 
any one man choose to enslave another^ no third man shall he allowed to 
object. That argument was incorporated into the Nebraska bill itself, in 
the language which follows: *^It being the true intent and meaning of 
this act not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclude 
it therefrom ; but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and 
regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States." Then opened the roar of loose decla- 
mation in favor of "squatter sovereignty," and "sacred right of self-gov- 
•mment." "But," said opposition members, "let us amend the bill so 
fts to expressly declare that the people of the Territory may exclude 
davory." " Not we," said the friends of the measure ; and down they 
voted the amendment. 

While the Nebraska bill was passing through Congress, a law-case^ in- 
volving the question of a negro's freedom, by reason of his owner having 
voluntarily taken him* first into a free State and then into a Territory cov- 
ered by the Congressional prohibition, and held him as a slave for a long 
time in each, was passing through the United States Circuit Court for tlie 
District of Missouri; and both Nebraska bill and lawsuit were brought 
to ft decision in the same month of May, 1854. The negro's name was 
" Dred Scott," which name now designates the decision finally made in 
the case. Before the then next presidential election, the law- case came 
to, and was argued in, the Supreme Court of the United States ; but the 
decision of it was deferred until after the election. Still, before the elec- 
tion, Senator Trumbull, on the floor of the Senate, requested the leading 
advocate of the Nebraska bill to state hi$ opinion whether the people of a 
Territory can constitutionally exclude slavery from their limits; and the 
latter answers: "That is a question for the Supreme Court." 

The election came. Mr. Buchanan was elected, and the indorsement, 
such as it was, secured. That was the second point gained. The in- 
dorsement, however, fell short of a clear popular m^yority by nearly 
four hundred thousand votes, and so, perhaps, was not overwhelmingly 
reliable and satisfactory. The outgoing president, in his last annaal 
message, as impressively as possible echoed back upon the people the 
weight and authority of the indorsement. The Supreme Court met again ; 
did not announce their decision, but ordered a re-argument. The presi- 
dential inauguration came, and still no decision of the court; but tlia 
incoming President, in his inaugural address, fervently exhorted the 
people to abide by the forthcoming decision, whf.tever it might he. 
Then, in a few days, came the decision. 

The reputed author of the Nebraska bill finds an early occasion to maii« 
ft speech at this capital, indorsing the Dred Scott decision, and vehemently 
ienouncing 9II opposition to it The iiew president, too, seiieea the •ariv 
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OMMion of tfie Silliicaz letter to indorse and atrongly oonstme tiial 
decision, and to express his astx)ni8hmont that any different yiew had 
ever been entertained. 

At length a squabble springs up between the President and the anthor 
of the Nebraska bill, on the mere question of/aety whether the Lecomp- 
ton Oonstitntion was or was not, in anj just sense, made bjr the people 
of Kansas ; and in that qaarrel the latter declares that all he wants is a 
fair vote for the people, and that he cares not whether slavp'-y be voted 
P*wn or voted i^p. I do not understand his declaration tha'l he cares not 
whether slavery be voted down or voted up, to be intended by him other 
than as an apt definition of the policy he would impress upon the pubho 
mind — ^the principle for which he declares he has suffered so much, and 
is ready to suffer to the end. And well may he cling to that principle. If 
be haA any parental feeling, well may he cling to it. That principle is the 
only shred left of his original Nebraska doctrine. Under the Dred Scott 
decision " squatter sovereignty" squatted out of existence, tumbled down, 
like temporary scaffolding — ^like the mould at the foundry served through 
one blast and foil back into loose sand — ^helped to carry an election, and 
then was kicked to the winds. His late joint struggle with the Kepubli- 
cans, against the Lecompton Constitution, involves nothing of the origi- 
nal Nebraska doctrine. That stniggle was made on a point — the right of 
a people to make their own constitution — ^upon which he and the Repub- 
licans 1 ave never differed. 

The several points of the Dred Scott decision, in connection with Sena- 
tor Douglas's " care not" policy, constitute the piece of machinery, in Mm 
present state of advancement. This was the third point gained. The 
working points of that machinery are :— 

First That no negro slave, imported as such from Africa, and no 
descendant of such slave, can ever be a citizen of any State, in the sensw of 
that term as used in the Constitution of the United States. This point is 
made In order to deprive the negro, in every possible event, of the benef t 
of that provision of the United States Constitution, which dedares that 
^The citizens of each State shall be entitled to aU privilogea and immuni- 
ses of citizens in the several States." 

Steondly. That, ** subject to the Constitution of the United States," 
neither Congress nor a Territorial Legislature can exclude slavery from 
any United States territory. This point is made in order that individual 
men may fill up the Territories with slaves without danger of losing them 
as property, and thus to enhance the chances of permanency to the insti 
tution through all the future. 

Thirdly. That whether the holding a negro in actual slavery in a free 
State makes him free, as against the holder, the United States courts will 
not decide, but will leare to be decided by the courts of any slave State 
the negro may be forced into by the master. This point is made, not to 
M pressed Imnwdlatelv ; but, if acquiesced in for awhile, and apparenl-y 
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Ad<Hreed by the people at an election, then to sustain the li»glca1 conrlu> 
•ion that what Dred Scott's master might lawfdlljr do with Dred Scott, 
m the free State of Illinois, every other master may lawfully do with 
any othei one, or one thousand slaves, in BlinoiB, or in any other free 
SUte. 

Auxiliary to all this, and working hand in hand with it, Uie Nebraska 
doctrine, or what is left of it, is to educate and mould publio opinion, at 
least Northern public opinion, not to care whether slavery is voted down 
or voted up. This sliows exactly where we now are ; and partially, also, 
whitl er we are tending. 

It will throw additional light on the latter, to go back, and run the 
mind over the string of historical facts already stated. Several things 
will now appear less dark and mysterious than they did when they were 
transjiiring. The people were to be left "perfectly free," "subject only 
to the Constitution." What the Constitution had to do with it, outsiders 
could not then see. Plainly enough now, it was an exactly fitted niche 
for the Dred Scott decision to afterward come in, and declare the perfect 
freedom of the people to be just no freedom at all. Why was the amend- 
ment, expressly declaring the right of the people, voted down? Plainly 
enough now: the adoption of it would have spoiled the niche for the 
Dred Scott decision. Why was the court decision held up ? Why even 
a Senator's individual opinion withheld till after the presidential election f 
Plainly enough now: the speaking out then would have damaged the 
perfectly free argument upon which the election was to be carried. Why 
the outgoing President's felicitation on the indorsement? Why the delay 
of a re-argumentt Why the incoming President's advance exhortation in 
bvor of the decision t These things look like the cautious patting and 
petting of a spirited horse preparatory to mounting him, when it is 
dreaded that he may give the rider a fall. And why the hasty after- 
Indorsement of the decision by the President and others? 

We oannot absolutely know that all these exact adaptations are the 
result of preconcert. But when we see a lot of framed timbers, diiferent 
portions of which we know have been gotten out at diiferent times and 
places, and by different workmen — Stephen, Franklin, Roger, and James, 
for instance — and when we see these timbers joined together, and see 
they exactly make the frame of a house or a mill, all the tenons and 
mortices exactly fitting, and all the lengths and proportions of the differ- 
ent pieces exactly adapted to their respective places, and not a piece too 
many or too few —not omitting even scaffolding — or, if a single piece be 
lacking, we see the place in the frame exactly fitted and prepared yet to 
bring such piece in — ^in such a case, we find it impossible not to believe 
that Stephen and Franklin and Roger and James aU understood one 
another from the beginning, and all worked upon a common plan or 
draft drawn up before the first blow was struck. 

ft ahonid not be overlooked that, by the Nebraska bUl, the people of a 
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Stiite^ as well as Territory, were to be left "perfectly free," "subject 
only to the Constitution." Why mention a State ? They were legislating 
for Territories, and not for or about States. Certainly, the people of a 
State are and ought to be subject to the Constitution of the United 
States ; but why is mention of tliis lugged into this merely territorial 
law? Why are the people of a Territory and the people of a St^te 
therein lumped together, and their relation to the Constitution therein 
treated as being precisely the same? While the opinion of the court, by 
CI ief Justice Taney, in the Dred Scott case, and the separate opinions of 
all the concurring Judges, expressly declare that the Constitution of the 
United States neither permits Congress nor a territorial legislature tf 
exclude slavery from any United States Territory, they all omit to declare 
whether or not the same Constitution permits a State, or the people of a 
State, to exclude it. Possibly^ this is a mere omission; tut who can be 
quite sure, if McLean or Curtis had sought to get into tibe opinion a 
declaration of unlimited power in the people of a State to exclude slavery 
from their limits, just as Chase and Mace sought to get such declara- 
tion, in behalf of the people of a Territory, into the Nebraska bid; — m. 
ask, wlio can be quite sure that it would not have been voted down in 
the one case, as it had been in the other? The nearest approach to the 
point of declaring the power of a State over slavery, is made by Judge 
Nelson. He approaches it more than once, using the precise idea, and 
almost the language, too, of the Nebraska act. On one occasion, his 
exact language is, " except in cases where the power is restrained by the 
Constitution of the United States, the law of the State is supreme over 
the subject of slavery within its jurisdiction." In what cases the power 
of the States is so restrained by the United States Constitution, is left an 
open question, precisely as the same question, as to the restraint on the 
power of the Tenitories, was left open in the Nebraska act. Put this 
and that together, and we have another nice little niche, which we may, 
ere long, see filled with another Supreme Court decision, declaring that 
the Constitution of the United States does not permit a State to exclude 
slavery from its limits. And this may especially be expected, if the doc- 
trine of "care not whether slavery be voted down or voted up," shall 
gain upon the public mind sufficiently to give promise that such a decision 
oan be maintained when made. 

Such a decision is all that slavery now lacks of being alike lawful in 
all the States. Welcome or unwelcome, such decision is probably 
coming, and will soon be upon us, unless the power of the present politi- 
cal dynasty shall be met and overthrown. We sliall lie down pleasantly 
dreaming that the people of Missouri are on the verge of making their 
State free, and we shall awake to the reality instead, that' the Supreme 
Court has made Illinois a slave State. To meet and overthrow the power 
©f that dynasty, is the work now before all those who would prevent 
that consummation. That is what we have to do. How can wo best do it t 
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There are those who denonnce ns openly to their own friends, and yet 
wkisper us softly, that Senator DougliLs is the aptest instrument tliere if 
with which to effect that object They wish us to infer all, from th« 
fact that he now has a little quarrel with the present head of the dynasty ; 
and that he has regularly voted with us on a single point, upon which he 
and we have never differed. They remind us that he is a great man, and 
that the largest of us are very small ones. Let this be granted. But "a 
living dog is better than a dead lion." Judge Douglas, if not a dead lion, 
for this work, is at least a caged and toothless one. How can he opposo 
the advances of slavery ? He don't care any tiling about it. His avowed 
mission is impressing the " public heart^' to care nothing about it, A 
leading Douglas democratic newspaper thinks Douglas's superior talent 
will be needed to resist the revival of the African slave-trade. Does 
Douglas believe an effort to revive that trade is approaching? He 
has not said so. Does he really think so ? But if it is, how can he resist 
it ? For years he has labored to prove it a sacred right of white men to 
take negro slaves into the new Territories. Can he possibly show that it 
is less a sacred right to buy them where they can be bought cheapest! 
And unquestionably they can be . bought cheaper in Africa than in Vir- 
ginia. He has done all in his power to reduce the whole question of 
slavery to one of a mere right of property ; and as such, how can he op- 
pose the foreign slave-trade — how can he refuse that trade in that " prop- 
erty" shall be " perfectly free" — unless he does it as a protection to the 
home production ? And as the home producers will probably not ask the 
protection, he will be wholly without a ground of opposition. 

Senator Dcfoglas holds, we know, that a man may rightfully be wiser 
to-day than he was yesterday — that he may rightfully change when he 
finds himself wrong. But can we, for that reason, run ahead, and infer 
that he will make any particular change, of which he himself has given 
no intimation ? Can we safely base our action upon any such vague in- 
ference? Now, as ever, I wish not to misrepresent Judge Douglas'g 
position, questioL his motives, or do aught that can be personally offen • 
sive to him. Whenever, if ever, he and we can come together on princi- 
ple, so that our cause may have assistance from his great abiLry, I hope 
to have interposed no adventitious obstacle. But, clearly, he is not now 
with us — ^he does not pretend to be — he does not promise ever to be. 

Our cause, then, must be intrusted to, and conducted by, its own 
nedonbted friends— those whose hands are free, whose liearts are in the 
work — who do ca/re for the result. Two years ago, the Republicans of 
the nation mustered over thirteen hundred thousand strong. "We did 
this under the single impulse of resistance to a common danger, with 
•very external circumstance against us. Of strange, discordant, and 
even hostile elements, we gathered from the four winds, and formed and 
fought the battle through, under the constant hot fire of a disciplined, 
proud, and pampered enemy. Did we brave all then, to falter now f- - 
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now, when that tame enemy m wavering, disseTered, and belligerent t 
The reenlt in not doabtfoL We shall not fail — if we stand firm, we ihaU 
nnifail. Wise eonnsels maj accelerate, or mistakes delay it; bnt, soonet 
or later, the rictorj is sore to come. 

The first paragraph of thin speech has become famous 
in our political history, and the whole address, with its 
bold utterance of truths which many, even of Mr. lin- 
ooln's supporters, did not at that time care to face, was a 
fitting prelude to the great contest which was to follow. 
Although, as its author admitted, it had been carefully 
prepared, he had not consulted with any of his friends 
regarding it, and none of them, even those with whom he 
was the most intimate, knew of the positions which he 
intended to take, until they heard them enunciated from 
the platform in Springfield, on that memorable June 17. 
Three weeks later (July 9), Senator Douglas arrived in 
Chicago, where his friends welcomed him with the most 
ostentatious demonstrations. On the same day he made 
a speech, reviewing Mr. Lincoln's address to the Spring- 
field Convention. He spoke of Mr. Lincoln as "a kind, 
amiable, and intelligent gentleman, a good citizen and an 
honorable opponent," and then proceeded to reply to 
the speech in question, assuming a tone of superiority 
almost amounting to superciliousness. He was especially 
severe upon the introductory passage of Mr. Lincoln's 
address, in which he asserted his belief that the Grovern- 
ment oould not endure half slave anc half free. Mr. 
Uncoln was himself present during the delivery of 
Senator Douglas's speech, and on the next evening took 
occasion to reply to it before an immense assemblage, 
specially convened for tliat purposa After a few intro- 
ductory remarks, Mr. Lincoln thus alluded to the famous 
phrase which had become the watch-word of the Demo- 
cratic party for the campaign : — 

Popular sovereignty! everlasting popular sovereignty! Let ns fora 
moment inquire into this vast matter of popular sovereignty. What 1l 
popular sovereignty? We rocoUoct that at an early period in tlie history 
9f tltis struggle, there was another name for the same thing — 8gtMtU9 
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Sotereignty. It was not exactly Popular SoTercigntT, but Pqoattar 
Sovereignty. What do those terms mean ? What do those terms meao 
when nsed now ? And vast credit is taken by onr friend, tlie Judge, in 
regard to his support of it, when he declares the last years of his life have 
been, and all the ftctnre years of his life shall be, devoted to this matter 
of popular sovereignty. What is it? TVhy, it is the sovereignty of the 
people I What was Squatter Sovereignty? I suppose, if it had any tig- 
nificance at all, it was the right of the people to govern themselves, to bt 
•overeign in their own affairs, while they were squatted down in n 
oountry not their own — ^while they had squatted on a Territory that did 
not belong to them, in the sense that a State belongs to the piople who 
inhabit it — when it belonged to the nation — such right to govern them* 
selves was called " Squatter Sovereignty." 

Now I wish you to mark. What has become of tliat Squatter Sover- 
eignty? What has become of it? Can you get anybody to tell you now 
that the people of a Territory have any authority to govern themselves, 
in regard to this mooted question of slavery, before they form a State 
Constitution? No such thing at all, although there is a general running 
fire, and although there has been a hurrah made in every speech on that 
aide, assuming that policy had given the people of a Territory the right 
to govern themselves upon this question ; yet the point is dodged. To- 
day it has been decided — ^no more than a year a^o it was decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and is insisted upon to>day, that the 
people of a Territory have no right to exclude slavery from a Territory, 
that if any one man chooses to take slaves into a Territory, all the rest 
of the people have nc right to keep them out. This being so, and this 
decision being made one of the points that the Judge approved, and one 
in the approval of which he says he means to keep me down — put me 
down I should not say, for I have never been up. He says he is in favor 
of it, and sticks to it, and expects to win his battle on that decision, 
which says that there is no such thing as Squatter Sovereignty; but tint 
any one man may take slaves into a Territory, and all the other men \h 
the Territory may be opposed to it, and yet by reason of the Constitutior 
tbey cannot prohibit it. When that is so, how much is left of this va^i 
matter of Squatter Sovereignty, I should like to know ? 

The Lecompton Oonstitntion and its fate were next dis- 
cussed, and then Mr. Lincoln proceeded to reply to the 
inferences which his opponent had so characteristically 
but unwarrantahly drawn from tlie introductory para- 
graph of his Springfield speech. He said : 

In this paragraph which I have quoted in your hearing, and to which 1 
uk tliC attention of all, Jodge D'^'^odas thmks he discovers great political 
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heresy. I want your attention particularly to what he has icferred froQ 
it. He says I am in favor of making all the States of this Union uniform 
in all their internal regulations ; that in all their domestic concerns I am 
in favor of making them entirely uniform. He draws this inference from 
the language I hare quoted to you. He says that I am in favor of making 
war by the North upon the South for the extinction of slavery; that I am 
also in favor of inviting (as he expresses it) the South to a war upon the 
Vorth, for the purpose of nationalizing slavery. Now, it is singular enough, 
f you will carefully read that passage over, that I did not say that I was Ia 
favor of any thing in it I only said what I expected would take place. I 
made a prediction only — ^it may have been a foolish one, perhaps. I did 
not even say that I desired that slavery should be put in course of ulti- 
mate extinctioiu I do say so now, however, so there need be no longer 
any difficulty about that It may be written down in the great speech. 

Gentlemen, Judge Douglas informed you that this speech of mine was 
probably carefully prepared. I admit that it was. I am not master of 
language ; I have not a fine education ; I am not capable of entering into 
a disquisition upon dialectics, as I believe you call it ; but I do «^ t believe 
the language I employed bears any such construction as JuOge Douglas 
puts upon it But I don't care about a quibble in regard to words. I 
know what I meant, and I will not leave this crowd in doubt, if I can 
explain it to them, what I really meant in the use of that paragraph. 

I am not, in the first place, unaware that this Government has endured 
eighty-two years half slave and half free. I know that. I am tolerably 
well acquainted with the history of the country, and I know that it has 
endured eighty-two years, half slave and half free. I believe — and that is 
what I meant to allude to there — I believe it has endured, because during 
all that time, until the introduction of the Nebraska bill, the public mind 
did rest all the time in the belief that slavery was in course of ultimate 
extinction. That was what gave us the rest that we had through that 
period of eighty-two years ; at least, so I believe. I have always hated 
slavery, I think, as much as any Abolitionist — I have been an Old Line 
i^tdg — I have always hated it, but I have always been quiet about it un- 
iil this new era of the introduction of the Nebraska bill began. I always 
believed that everybody was against it, and that it was in course of ulti- 
mate extinction. [Pointing to Mr. Browning, who stood near by.] 
Browning thought so ; the great mass of the nation have rested in the 
belief that slavery was in course of ultimate extinction. They had 
reason so to believe. 

The adoption of the Constitution and its attendant history led the 
people to believe so ; and that such was the belief of the framers of the 
Constitution itself, why did those old men, about the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution, decree that slavery should not go into the new Terri- 
tory, where it had not already gone? Why declare that within twenty 
fears the African Slave Trade, by which slaves are supplied, might be out 
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off bj Oongress? Why were all these aotst I might enumerate mort 
of these acts — but enough. AYhat were thej but a clear indication that 
the framers of the Constitution intended and expected the ultimate ex- 
tinction of that institution f And now, when I say, as I said in my speech 
tftiat Judge Douglas has quoted from, when I say that I think tlie oppo- 
nents of slavery will resist the farther spread of it, and place it where tha 
public mind shall rest with the belief that it is in course of ultimate ex- 
tinction^ I only mean to say, that they will place it where the founders 
of this Government originally placed it. 

I have said a hundred times, and I have now no inclination to take it 
back, that I believe there is no right, and ought to be no inclination in 
the people of the free States to enter into the slave States, and interfere 
with the question of slavery at all. I have sJd that always; Judge 
Douglas has heard me say it — ^if not quite a hundred times, at least as 
good as a hundred times; and when it is said that I am in favor of 
interfering with slavery where it exists, I know it is unwarranted by 
any thing I have ever intended, and, as I believe, by any thing I have ever 
Maid, llf by any means, I have ever used language which could fairly be 
so construed (as, however, I believe I never have), I now correct it. 

So much, then, for the inference that Judge Douglas draws, that I am 
m favor of setting the sections at war with one another. I know that 
I never meant any such thing, and I believe that no fair mind can infer 
any such thing from any thing I have ever said. 



These speeches in Chicago and those that had preceded 
them made it evident that the struggle was to take the 
shape of a personal contest between the two men, and in 
every respect, — physically, mentally, and politically, — 
they were thoroughly antagonistic to each other. Each, 
moreover, recognized the other as the embodiment of 
principles to which he was in deadly hostility. Judge 
Douglas was the champion of all sympathizers with 
slavery at the North — of those who openly advocated it, 
and still more of those who took the more plausible and 
dangerous part of not caring whether it ' ' was y oted down 
or up." Mr. Lincoln's soul was on fire with love for 
freedom and for humanity, and with reverence for the 
Fathers of the country, and for the principles of freedom 
for all, under the light of which they marched. He felt 
that the contest was no mere local one ; that it was com- 
paratively of little consequence which man succeeded in 
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the fight, but that it was all-important that the banner of 
freedom should be borne with no faltering step, but "full 
high advanced." And thus through the whole campaign 
he sought with all his power to press home tc the hearts 
of the people the principles, the example, and the teach- 
ings of the men of the Revolution. 

At the time of the delivery of the speeches in Chicago, 
to which we have already alluded, there was no under- 
standing regarding joint discussions. One week later,how- 
ever, both spoke in Springfield on the same day, but be- 
fore dillerent audiences ; and one week later, Mr. Lincoln 
addressed a letter lo Douglas, challenging him to a series 
of debates during the campaign. 

The challenge was accepted, and arrangements were at 
once made for the meetings. The terms proposed by Mr. 
Douglas — ^whether intentionally or unintentionally does 
not appear — ^were such as to give him the decided advan- 
tage of having four opening and closing speeches to Mr* 
Lincoln's three; but Mr. Lincoln, while noticing the in- 
equality, did not hesitate to accept them. 

The seven joint debates were held as follows : — ^at Ot- 
tawa, on August 21st ; at Preeport, on August 27th ; at 
Jonesboro, on September 15th ; at Charleston, on Septem- 
ber 18th ; at Galesburg, on October 7th ; at Quincy, on Oc- 
tober 13th ; at Alton, on October 16th. These seven tour- 
naments raised the greatest excitement throughout the 
State. They were held in all quarters of the State, from 
Freeport in the north to Jonesboro in the extreme south. 
Everywhere the diflerent parties turned out to do honor 
lo tiielr champions. Processions and cavalcades, bands of 
music and cunnon-firing, made every day a day of excite- 
ment. But far greater was the excitement of such orator 
ical contests between two such skilled debaters, before 
mixed audiences of friends and foes, to rejoice over every 
keen thrust at the adversary, to be cast down by each 
failure to parry the thrust so aimed. It is impossible to 
present here any thhig more than the barest sketch of 
these great efforts of Mr. Lincoln. They are, and always 
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*nll be, to those who are interested in the history of the 
slavery contest, most valuable and important docimibnts. 
In tiie first of these joint debates, which took place at 
Ottawa, Mr. Douglas again rung the changes npon the 
introductory passage of Mr. Lincoln's Springfield speech, 
"a house divided against itself,'' etc. Mr. Lincoln reitera- 
ted his assertion, and defended it in efiect, as he did 
lu his speech at Chicago. Then he took up the charge 
wliich he had previously made, of the existence of a con 
spiracy to extend slavery over the Northern States, and 
pressed it home, citing as proof a speech which Mr. 
Douglas himself had made on the Lecompton bill, in 
which he had substantially made the same charge against 
Buchanan and others. He then showed again, that 
all that was necessary for the accompliphment of the 
scheme was a decision of the Supreme Court that no 
State could exclude slavery, as the court had already de- 
cided that no Territory could exclude it, and the acquies- 
cence of the people in such a decision ; and he told his 
hearers t hat Douglas was doing all in his power to bring 
about siich acquiescence in advance, by declaring that 
the true position was, not to care whether slavery " was 
voted down or up," and by announcing himself in favor 
of the D red Scott decision, not because it was right, but 
beoaupa a decision of the court is to him a '' Thus saith 
the Lord," and thus committing himself to the next de- 
cision just as firmly as to this. He closed his speech with 
the following eloquent words : — 

Hmrj day, mj beau-ideal of a statesman, the man for whom I fong^bt 
all my bumble life — ^Henry Clay once said of a class of men who would 
ropreflf all tendencies to liberty and nltimate emancipation^ that they 
must, if t^ey would do this, go back to the era of our independence, and 
muzzle t^« cannon which thunders its annual joyous return ; they must 
blow out the moral lights around us ; thoy must penetrate tlie human 
•only an^ tradicate there the love of liberty ; and then, and not till then, 
could they perpetuate slavery in this country 1 To my thinking, Judge 
DoQglM is, by bis example and vast influence, doing that very thing is 
Uua o'v^ununity, when he says that the negro has nothing in the Declara' 
two ff lodepwdeno^ Henry Glay plainly understood the contrary 
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Judge Douglas is going back to the era of oar Keyolntion, and, to the €X« 
tent of his ability, muzzling the cannon which tlinnders its annnal joyous 
return. When he invites any people, willing to have slavery, to establiah 
it, he is blowing out the moral lights around us. When he says, he ** cares 
not whether slavery is voted down or voted up," — that it is a sacred 
right of self-government, — he is, in my judgment, penetrating the human 
•oul, aud eradicating the light of reason and the love of liberty in this 
American people. And now I will only say, that when, by all these 
(neins and appliances. Judge Douglas shall succeed in bringing public sen- 
timent to an exact accordance with his own views — when these vast as- 
semblages shall echo back all these sentiments— when they shall come to 
tepeat his views and to avow his principles, and to say all that he says on 
tfiese mighty questions — then it needs only the formality of the second 
Dred Scott decision, which he indorses in advance, to make slavery alike 
»wful in all the States— old as well as new, North as well as South. 

The debate at Freeport — the second of the series — took 
place August 27, and was marked by Mr. Lincoln answer- 
ing a series of seven questions proposed by his opponent 
We give the interrogatories and the replies, as follows : 

Question 1. I desire to know whether Lincoln to-day stands, as he did 
in 1Q54, in favor of the unconditional repeal of the fugitive Slave law ? 

Answer. I do not now, nor ever did, stand in favor of the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the Fugitive Slave law. 

Q. 2. I desire him to answer whether he stands pledged to-day, as h« 
did in 1854, against the admission of any more slave States into the Union, 
even if the people want them ? 

A. I do not now, or ever did, stand pledged against the admission of 
any more slave States into the Union. 

Q. 3. I want to know whether he stands pledged ag^nst the admis- 
sion of a new State into the Union with such a Constitution as the people 
of that State may see fit to make ? 

A. I do not stand pledged against the admission of a new State into 
the Union, with such a Constitution as the people of that State may 8e« 
fit to make. 

Q. 4. I want to know whether he stands to-day pledged to the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia f 

A. I do not stand to-day pledged to the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. 

Q. 6. I desire him to answer whether he stands pledged to the pro- 
hibition of the slave-trade between the different States ? 

A. I do not stand pledged to the prohibition of the slave-trade be 
tween the different States. 

(^ 0, I d«i^ to know whether he stands pledged to prohibit aUTfrj 
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in all the Territories of the United States, North a« well as South of th« 
Missouri Compromise line ? 

A. I am impliedly, if not expressly, pledged to a helief in tlie right 
and duty of Congress to prohibit slavery in all the United States Terri- 
tories. 

Q. 7. I desire him to answer whether he is opposed to the acquisition 
of- any new territory unless slavery is first prohibited therein ? 

A. I am not generally opposed to honest acquisition of territory; and^ 
in any given case, I would or would not oppose such acquisition, accoid* 
ingly as I might think such acquisition would or would not aggravate th« 
slavery question among ourselves. 

Before answering these questions, Mr. Lincoln notifii-d 
Mr. Douglas tliat lie should insist upon the right to pro- 
pound an equal number to him, if he desired to do so, 
and before closing submitted these four interrogatories : 

Question 1, If the people of Kansas shall, by means entirely unob 
jectionablo in aU other respects, adopt a State Constitution, and ask 
admission into the Union under it, he/ore they have the requisite number 
of inhabitants according to the English bill — some ninety-three thousand 
— wiU you vote to admit them ? 

Q. 2. Can the people of a United States Territory, in any lawful way, 
against the wish of any citizen of the United States, exclude slavery from 
its limits prior to the formation of a State Constitution ? 

Q. 8. K the Supreme Court of the United States shall decide that 
States cannot exclude slavery from their limits, are you in favor of ao- 
quiescing in, adopting, and following such decision as a rule o^ political 
action? 

Q. 4. Are yon in favor of acquiring additional territory, in disregard 
of how such acquiMtion may affect the nation on the slavery question? 

To these questions he received, as he undoubtedly ex- 
pected, only evasive replies. He also, in the course of 
the debate, pressed home upon his opponent a charge of 
quoting resolutions as having been adopted at a Repub- 
lican State Convention which were never so adopted, and 
again called Douglas's attention to the conspiracy to 
nationalize slavery, and showed that his pretended desire 
to leave the people of a Territory free to establish slavery 
or exclude it, was really only a desire to allow them to 
establish it, as was show;n by his voting against Mr. 
i 
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Cliape's ameiidTYient to the Nebraska bill, which gare 
the leave to exclude it. 

In tlie third deb'ate, which took place at Jonesboro, Mr. 
Lincoln showed that Douglas and his friends were tiying 
to- change the position of the country on the slavery 
question from what it was when the Constitutiim wai 
adopted, and tliat the disturbance of the country had 
arisen from tliis pernicious effort. He then cited from 
Democratic 6]>eeches and platforms of former days to 
prove tliat tln^y occupied then the very opposite ground 
on the question from that which was taken at the time he 
was speaking. He also brought out in strong relief the 
evasive character of Douglas's answers to the questions 
which he had proposed, especially the subterfuge of " un- 
friendly legislation," which he had set forth as the means 
by which the people of a Territory could exclude slavery 
from its limits in spite of the Dred Scott decision. 

It is a noteworthy fact that when Mr. Lincoln was pro- 
paring these questions for Douglas, he was urged by some 
of his friends not to corner him on this last point, because 
he would surely stand by his doctrine of Squatter Sov- 
ereignty in defiance of the Dred Scott decision, "and 
that," said they, " wiU make him Senator." "That may 
be," said Mr. Lincoln, with a twinkle in his eye, " but if 
he takes that shoot he never can be President." 

Mr. Lincoln's sagacity did not fail him here. This posi- 
tion which Douglas took of "unfriendly legislation," 
was a stumbling-block which he was never able to get 
^ver ; and if the contest between them had brought out 
:U) other good result, the compelling Douglas to take this 
g^round was a most important point gained. 

In the fourth joint debate at Charleston, Mr. Lincoln 
brought forward and spoke at length upon the evidence 
of a charge previously made by Judge Trumbull against 
Douglas, of being himself reponsible for a clause in the 
Kansas bill which would have deprived the people of 
Kansas of the right to vote upon their own Constitution 

He stated this point as follows : 
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Tie bill that went into his (Mr. Douglases) hands had the provision mit 
for A submission of tlie Constitution to the people ; and I say its language 
amounts to an express provision for a submission, and that he took tlie 
provision out. He says it Mas know n that the bill was silent in thit 
particular; hut I say. Judge Dotnjht.^, it teas not silent whsn you got it. 
It was vocal with the dfclar.itimi, wIrmi you got it, for a submission of 
the Constitution to tne people. And nt)\v, my direct question to Judge 
Douglas is, to answer why, if he deemed tlie bill silent on this point, ht 
found it necessary to strike out those particular harmless words. If '« 
tad found the bill silent and without this provision, he might say wlat 
'e does now. If he siip])oses it was implied that the Constitution would 
6 submitted to u vi)te of the people, how could these two lines so en- 
tumber the statute as to make it necessary to strike them out ? How 
foald he infer that a submission was still implied, after its express provi- 
flon had been stricken from the bill f I find the bill vocal with the pro- 
vision, ^hile he silenced it. He took it out, and although he took out 
the other provision preventing a submission to a vote of the people, I ask, 
ipAy did you jirst put it inf I ask him whether he took the original 
provision oat, which Trumbull alleges was in the bill ? If he admits that he 
did take it out, / ash him what he did it for? It looks to us as if he had 
altered the bill. If it looks diflferently to him — if he has a different reason 
for his action from the pne we assign him — he can tell it. I insist upon 
Knowing why he made the bill silent upon that point, when it was vocal 
before he put his hands upon it. 

Mr. Donglas, it is needless to say, could not parry this 
home thrust. In his efforts to do so (for Mr. Lincoln gave 
him several opportunities subsequently to explain his 
position), he invariably lost his temper. 

In view of the discussions now in progress in many 
parts of the country, the following passage from Mr. Lin- 
coln' s final rejoinder to Mr. Douglas, in' this debate at 
Charleston, possesses peculiar interest. 

Judge Douglas has said to you that he has not been able to get from 
me an answer to the question whether I am in favor of negro citizenship. 
Bo far. as I know, the Judge never asked me the question before. He 
■liall have no occasion to ever ask it again, for I tell him very frankly 
that I am not in favor of negro citizenship. This furnishes me an occa- 
rion for saying a few words upon the subject. I mentioned in a certain 
•peech of mine \^hich has been printed, that the Supreme Court had 
decided that a negro could not possibly be made a citizen; and with- 
out Baying what was my ground of complaint in regard to that, oi 
whether I had any ground of complaint, Judge Douglas has from thil 
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thing mannfactnred nearly erery thing that he ever says about my di8]K>> 
■iuun to produce an equality between the negroes and the white people. 
If any one will read my speech, he will find I mentioned that as one of 
the ]>oint8 decided in the coarse of the Supreme Court opinions, but I did 
not state what objection I had to it. But Judge Douglas tells the people 
what my objection was, when I did not tell them myself. Now my opinion 
18 tliat the different States have the power to make a negro a citizen under 
the Constitution of the United States, if they choose. The Dred Scuti 
decision decides that they have not that power. If the State of Illinois 
had that power I should be opposed to the exercise of it. That is all I 
have to say about it. 

In tlie fifth joint debate, that at Galesburg, Mr. Lincoln 
defended the Republican party from the charge of being 
sectional, and in the course of his speech he thus pointedly 
sketched the diflference between the supporters of Mr. 
Douglas and their opponents, as regarded the manner in 
which they respectively looked upon the free and slave 
States : — 

The Judge tells, m proceeding, that he is opposed to making any odious 
distinctions between free and slave States. I am altogether unaware that 
the Republicans are in favor of making any odious distinctions between 
the free and slave States. But there still is a difference, I think, between 
Judge Douglas and the Republicans in this. I suppose that the real dif- 
ference between Judge Douglas and his frienda, and the Republicans on 
the contrary, is, that the Judge is not in favor of making any difference 
between slavery and liberty — that he is in favor of eradicating, of pressing 
out of view, the questions of preference in this country for free or slave 
institutions ; and consequently every sentiment he utters discards the idea 
that there is any wrong in slavery. Every thing that emanates from him 
or his coacyutors in their course of policy, carefully excludes the thought 
that there is any thing wrong in slavery. All their arguments, if yon 
will consider them, will be seen to exclude the thought that there is any 
thing whatever wrong in slavery. If you will take the Judge's speech e. 
and select the short and pointed sentences expressed by him — :is i . 
declaration that he "don't care whether slavery is voted up or down" 
yon will see at once that this is perfectly logical, if you do not admit that 
slavery is wrong. If you do admit that it is wrong, Judge Douglas cannot 
logically say he don't care whether a wrong is voted up or voted down. 
Judge Douglas declares that if any community want slavery they have a 
right to have it. He can say that logically, if he says that tliere is no 
wrong in slavery ; but if you admit that there is a wrong in it, he cannot 
logically say that anybody has a right to do wrong. He insists that^ 
mpon the score of equality, the owners of slaves and the owners of property 
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—of horses and every other sort of property — should be alike, and hold 
them alike in a new Territory. That is perfectly logical, if the two 
species of property are alike, and are equally founded in right Bnt if you 
admit that one of them is wrong, yon cannot institute any equality be- 
tween right and wrong. And from this difference of sentiment— the belief 
on the part of one that the institution is wrong, and a policy springing 
from that belief which looks to the arrest of the enlargement of that 
wrong ; and this other sentiment, that it is no wrong, and a policy sprung 
from that sentiment which will tolerate no idea of preventing that wrong 
from growing larger, and looks to there never being an end of it through 
all the existence of things — arises the real difference between Judge 
Douglis and his friends on the odo hand, and the Republicans on the 
other. Now, I confess myself as belonging to that class in the country 
who contemplate slavery as a moral, social, and political evil, having due 
regard for its actual existence amongst us, and the difficulties of getting 
rid of it in any satisfactory way, and to all the Oonstitutional obligations 
which have been thrown about it ; but, nevertheless, desire a policy that 
looks to the prevention of it as a wrong, and looks hopefully to the time 
when, as a wrong, it may come to an end. 

Mr. Lincoln also, after again calling attention to the 
fraudulent resolutions, and giving strong proof that Doug- 
las himself was a party to the imposition, showed that he 
had failed to answer his question about the acceptance 
of the new Dred Scott decision, which, he said, was "just 
as sure to be made as to-morrow is to come, if the Demo- 
cratic party shall be sustained" in the elections. He then 
discussed the policy of acquiring more territory, and the 
importance of deciding upon any such acquisition, by the 
effect which it would have upon the Slavery question 
among ourselves. 

Li the next debate, at Quincy, besides making some 
personal points as to the mode in which Douglas had con- 
ducted the previous discussions, he stated clearly and 
briefly what were the principles of the Republican party, 
what they proposed to do, and what they did not propose 
to do. 

This exposition is at once so lucid and succinct that 
we give the passage at length. Mr. Lincoln alluded to the 
assertion made by Judge Douglas at Gralesburg, that he 
(Mr. Lincoln) desired to avoid the responsibility attach 
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ing to the " enormity'* of the principles he advocated, and 
said that he would heartily state those principles, as well 
as it was in his power to do, "in all their enormity,'' 
which he did as follows : 

We have in this nation this element of domestio slavery. It is a matter 
of absolute certainty that it is a disturbing element. It is the opinion of | 
all the great men who have expressed an opinion upon it, that it is a dan ^ 
gerons element. We keep up a controversy in regard to it. That contro* 
versy necesearUy springs from difference of opinion, and if we can learn 
exactly — can reduce to the lowest elements — what that difference of opinion 
is, we perhaps shall be better prepared for discussing the different systems 
of policy that we would propose in regard to that disturbing element. 
F suggest that the difference of opinion, rednced to its lowest terms, is no 
other than the difference between the men who think slavery a wrong 
and those who do not think it >vrong. The Republican party think it 
a wrong — we think it is a moral, a social, and a political wrong. We 
think it is a wrong not confining itself merely to the persons or tlie states 
where it exists, bnt that it is a wrong in its tendency, to say the least, that 
extends itself to the existence of the whole nation. Because we think it 
wrong, we propose a course of policy that shall deal with it as a wrong. 
We deal with it as with any other wrong, in so far as we can prevent its 
growing any larger, and so deal with it that in the run of time there may 
be some promise of an end to it. We have a dne regard to the actual 
presence of it amongst us, and the difficulties of getting rid of it in any 
satisfactory way, and all the Constitutional obligations thrown about it. 
I suppose that in reference both to its actual existence in the cition, and 
to onr Constitutional obligations, we have no right at all to distnrb it in 
the States where it exists, and we profess that we have no more inclina- 
tion to disturb it than we have the right to do it. We go further than 
til at; we don't propose to disturb it where, in one instance, we think the 
Cvonstitntion would permit us. We think the Constitution would permit 
is to distnrb it in the District of Columbia. Still we do not propose to 
€o that unless it should be in terms which I don't suppose the nation is 
very likely soon to agree to — ^the terms of making the emancipation 
gradual, and compensating the unwilling owners. Where we suppose we 
have the Constitutional right, we restrain ourselves in reference to the 
actual existence of the institution and the difficulties thrown about it. 
We also oppose it as an evil, so far as it seeks to spread itself. We insist 
on the policy that shall restrict it to its present limits. We don't snpposd 
that in doing this we violate any thing dne to the actual presence of the 
institution, or an/ thing dne to the Constitutional guaranties thrown 
around it. 

We oppose the Bred Scott decision in a certain way, npon whieli I 
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onght perhaps to address you a few word^^. We do not propose that 
irhen Dred Scott has heen decided to be a slave by the court, we, as a 
mob, will decide him to be free. We do not propose that, when any 
other one, or one thousand, shall be decided by that court to be slaves, 
we will in any violent way disturb the rights of property thus settled ; 
but we nevertheless do oppose that decision as a political rule, which 
shall be binding on the voter to vote for nobody who thinks it wronj;, 
which shall be binding on the members of Congress or the President to 
favor no measure that does not actually concur with the principles of that 
decision. We do not propose to be bound by it as a political rule in that 
way, because we think it lays the foundation not merely of enlarging 
and spreading out what we consider an evil, but it lays the foundation for 
spreading that evil into the States themselves. We propose so resisting 
it as to have it reversed if we can, and a new judicial rule established 
upon this subject 

I will add this, that if there be any man who does not believe that 
slavery is wrong in the three aspects which I have mentioned, or in any 
one of them, that man is misplaced, and ought to leave us. While, on the 
other hand, if there be any man in the Republican party who is impa- 
tient over the necessity springing from its actual presence, and is impa- 
tient of the Constitutional guaranties thrown around it, and would act in 
iisregard of these, he too is misplaced, standing with us. He will find his 
place somewhere else ; for we have a due regard, so far as we are capable 
of understanding them, for all these things. This, gentlemen, as well t» 
I can give it, is a plain statement of our principles in all their enormity. 

Mr. Douglas replied to Mr. Lmcoln in a manner which 
proved that he felt the arguments which his antagonist 
had advanced to he actually unanswerable, and in open 
ing his rejoinder Mr. Lincoln used this language : — 

I wish to return to Judge Douglas my profound thanks for his publio 
annunciation here to-day, to be put on record, that his system of policj 
'n regard to the institution of slavery contemplates that it shall last for- 
\ ever. We are getting a little nearer the true issue of this controversy, and 
I am profoundly grateful for this one sentence. Judge Douglas asks you, 
** Why cannot the instit ition of slavery, or rather, why cannot the nation, 
part slave and part free, continue as our fathers made it forever f^^ In the 
first p^ace, I insist that our fathers did not make this nation half slave 
And half free, or part slive and part free. I insist that they foimd the in- 
•titution of slavery existing here. They did not make it so, but they left 
it 80, because they knew of no way to get rid of it at that time. When 
Judge Douglas undertakes to s;iy that, as a matter of choice, the fathers 
•f the Government made this nation part slave and part free, he assumei 
what is historically a faUehvod, More than that : when the fathers 
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of the Goyernment cut off the soarce of slavery bj the abolition of 
the slave-trade, and adopted a system of restricting it from the new 
Territories where it had not existed, I maintain that they placed it 
where they understood, and all sensible men understood, it was in the 
course of ultimate extinction ; and when Judge Douglas asks me why it 
cannot continue as our fathers made it, I ask him why he and his Mends 
could not let it remain as our fathers made it ? 

It is precisely all I ask of him in relation to the institution of slavery, 
th.at it shall be placed upon the basis that our fathers placed it ur>on. Mr. 
Brooks, of South Carolina, once said, and truly, said, that when this 6c v^ 
emment was established, no one expected the institution of slavery to 
last until this day ; and that the men who formed this Government were 
wiser and better than the men of these days ; but the men of these days 
had experience which the fSathers had not, and that experience had taught 
them the invention of the cotton-gin, and this had made the perpetuation 
of the institution of slavery a necessity in this country. Judge Douglas 
could not let it stand upon the basis on which our fathers placed it, but 
removed it, and put it upon the cotUm-gin hasis. It is a question, there- 
fore, for him and his friends to answer — why they could not let it remain 
where the fathers of the Government originally placed it. 

The seventli and last joint debate took place at Alton, 
October 15. According to the schedule previously agreed 
upon, Mr. Douglas had the opening speech. Mr. Lincoln, 
in his rejoinder, made a thorough and exhaustive review 
of the slavery question in its relations to the Democratic 
party. He showed that the doctrines of that party, with 
reference to this question, were not those held at tie time 
of the Revolution ; traced the development of the agita- 
tion which had resulted from the efforts of the Democracy 
to put slavery upon a different footing, and sketched the 
dangers and difficulties in which this attempt had in- 
volved the country. He thus expressed his opinion of | 
the way in which this agitation might be terminated : — ' 

I have intimated that I thought the agitation would not cease until a 
crisis should have heen reached and passed. I have stated in what way I 
thought it would he reached and passed. I have said that it might go 
one way or the other. We might, by arresting the further spread of it, 
and placing it where the fathers originally placed it, put it where Jie pub- 
lic mind should rest in the belief that it was in the course of ultimate ex- 
tinction. Thus the agitation may cease. It may be pushed forward until 
It shall become alike lawful in all the States, old as well as new, North as 
well as South. I have said, and I repeat, my wish is that the furthei 
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ipread of it may be arrested, and that it may be placed where the public 
mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of nlthnate extinction. 
I have expressed that as my wish. I entertain the opinion, \ipon eridence 
Bnfiicient to mj mind, that the fathers of this Government placed that in- 
stitntion where the pnblic mind did rest in the belief that it was in the 
course of ultimate extinction. Let me ask why they made provision that 

I me source of slavery — the African slave-trade — should be cut off at the 
end of twenty years? Why did they make provision that in all the new 
territory we owned at that time, slavery should be forever inhibited f 
Why stop its spread in one direction and cut off its source in another, il 
they did not look to its being placed in the coarse of ultimate extinction I 

Mr. Liucoln then demonstrated that the whole contro- 
versy turned upon the vital question whether slavery 
was wrong or not, and proved that the sentiment of the 
Democratic party, as it then existed, was that it was not 
wrong, and that Douglas and those who sympathized 
with him did not desire or ever expect to see the country 
freed from this gigantic evil. Upon this point he said : 

The sentiment that contemplates the institution of slavery in this ooiin- 
try as a wrong is the sentiment of the Republican party. It is the senti- 
ment around which all their actions — all their arguments circle— from 
which all their propositions radiate. They look upon it as being a moral, 
social, and political wrong ; and while they contemplate it as such, they 
nevertheless have due regard for its actual existence among us, and the 
difficulties of getting rid of it in any satisfactory way, and to all the con- 
stitutional obligations thrown about it. Yet, having a due regard foi 
these, they desire a policy in regard to it that looks to its not creating 
<ny more danger. They insist that it should, as far as may be, be treated 
. 4 a wrong, and one of the metnods of treating it as a wrong is to make 
(ifovision that it shall grow no larger. They also desire a policy that 
looks to a peaceful end of slavery at some time, as being wrong. These 
are the views they entertain in regard to it, as I understand them ; and all 
then* sentiments — all their arguments and propositions are brought within 
this range. I have said, and I repeat it here, that if there be a man amongst 
us who does not thmk that the institution of slavery is wrong, in any one 
of the aspects of which I have spoken, he is misplaced, and ought not to be 
with us. And if there be a man amongst us who is so impatient of it as a 
wrong as to disregard its actual presence among us, and the difficulty of 
getting rid of it suddenly in a satisfactory way, and to disregard the con- 
stitutional obligations thrown about it, that man is misplaced, if he is on 
our pktform. We disclaim sympathy with }nm in practical sotloiL Hf 
\f not placed properly with Jm» 
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On this subiect of treating it as a wrong, and limiting its spread, l«l 
me say a word. Tina any thing ever threatened the existence of this Union, 
save and except this very institution of slavery? What is it that we hold 
most dear amongst ns ? Our own liberty and prosperity. What has ever 
threatened our liberty and prosperity, save and except this institution of 
slavery? If this is true, how do you propose to improve the condition of 
things by enlarging slavery — by spreading it out and making it bigger 
You may have a wen or cancer upon your person and not be able to cu f 
it out lest you bleed to death ; but surely it is no way to cure it, to en ;^ 
graft it and spread it over your whole body. That is no proper way oi 
treating what you regard a wrong. You see this peaceful way of dealing 
with it as a wrong — restricting the spread of it, and not allowing it to go 
iato new countries where it has not already existed. That is the peaceful 
way, the old-fashioned way, the way in which the fathers themselves set 
lis the example. 

On the other hand, I have said there is a sentiment which treats it as 
uot being wrong. That is the Democratio sentiment of this day. I do 
uot mean to say that every man who stands within that range positively 
asserts that it is right. That class will include all who positively assert 
that it is right, and all who, like Judge Douglas, treat it as indiferent, and 
do not say it is either right or wrong. These two classes of men fall 
within the general class of those who do not look upon it as a wrong. 
Ajad if there be among you anybody who supposes that he, as a Demo- 
Mat, can consider himself "as much opposed to slavery as anybody," I 
would like to reason with him. You never treat it as a wrong. What 
other thing that you consider as a wrong, do you deal with as you deal 
with that? Perhaps you say it is wrong, but your leader never does, and 
you quarrel with anybody who says it is wrong. Although you pretend 
to say so yourself, you can find no fit place to deal with it as a wrong. 
You must not say any thing about it in the free States, because it is not 
here. You must not say any thing about it in the slave States, because it{ 
io there. You must not say any thing about it in the pulpit, because that 
b religion, and has nothing to do with it. Yon must not say any thing 
about it in politics, because that will disturb the security of " my place." 
There is no place to talk about it as being a wrong, although you say 
yourself it is a wrong. But, finally, you will screw yourself up to the be- 
iref that if the people of the slave States should adopt a system of grad- 
fial emancipation on the slavery question, you would be in favor of it, 
Tou would be in favor of it. You say that is getting it in the right p?ace, 
and you would be glad to see it succeed. But you are deceiving yourself. 
Tou all know that Frank Blair and Gratz Brown, down there in St. Louis, 
undertook to introduce that system into Missouri. They fought as vali- 
antly as they could for the system of gradual emancipation which yon 
pretend you would be glad to see succeed. Now I will bring you to th« 
toit. After a hard fight they were beaten, and when the news came ovw 
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here joa threw up your hats and hurrahed for Democraoy. More tLaa 
ihat ; tai:e all the arguments made in favor of the system you have pro- 
posed, and it carefdlly excludes the idea that there is any thimr wrong in 
the institntion of slavery. The arguments to sustain that policy carefully 
excluded it. Even here to-day yon heard Judge Douglas quarrel with me 
because I uttered a wish that it might sometime come to an end. Al- 
though Henry Clay could say he wished every slave in the United States 
was in the country of his ancestors, I am denounced hy those pretending 
to respect Henry Clay for uttering a wish that it might sometime, in some 
peaceful way, come to an end. The Democratic policy in regard to that 
institution will not tolerate the merest breath, the slightest Mnt, of th« 
least degree of wrong about it. 

Besides the speeches made in the course of these seven 
joimt debates, Mr. lincoln delivered at least fifty other 
addresses to the people, in all parts of the State, during 
the canvass, everywhere expounding his views and de- 
claring his sentiments with the same frankness and man- 
liness. The chief interest of the contest, however, cen- 
tred in their joint debates, and with every succeed- 
ing encounter the feeling in the State, and through- 
out the country, became more intense. As the day 
for final decision approached, Illinois fairly blazed 
with the excitement. While Mr. Douglas fully sus- 
tained his previous reputation, and justified the estimate 
his friends had placed upon his abilities, he labored un- 
der the comparative disadvantage of being much better 
known to the country at large than was his antagonist 
During his long public career, people had become par 
tially accustomed to his manner of presenting arguments 
and enforcing them. The novelty and freshness of Mr. 
Lincoln's addresses, on the other hand, the homeliness 
and force of his illustrations, their wonderful pertinence^ 
his exhaustless humor, his confidence in his own re- 
sources, engendered by his firm belief in the justice of 
the cause he so ably advocated, never once rising, how- 
ever, to the point of arrogance or superciliousness, fast- 
ened upon him the eyes of the people everywhere, Menda 
And opponents alike. It was not strange that more than 
once, during the course of the unparalleled excitement 
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which marked this canvass, Mr. Douglas should have 
been thrown off his guard by the singular self-possession 
displayed by his antagonist, and by the imperturbable firm- 
ness with which he maintained and defended a posi- 
tion once assumed. The unassuming confidence which 
marked Mr. Lincoln's conduct was early imparted to his 
uipporters, and each succeeding encounter added largely 
to the number of hid friends, until they began to indulge 
the hope that a triumph might be secured in spite of the 
adverse circumstances under which the struggle was com- 
menced. And so it would have been, had party lines 
been more strictly drawn. But the action of Mr. Doug- 
las with reference to the Lecompton Constitution when it 
was before the United States Senate, and the bitter hos- 
tility of the southern wing of the Democratic party to 
wards him, had led very many Republicans, and some of 
uigh consideration and influence in other States, to favor 
bis return to the Senate. They deemed this due to the 
teal and efficiency with which he had resisted the attempt 
\o force slavery into Kansas against the will of the peo- 
ple, and as important in encouraging other Democratic 
leaders to imitate the example of Douglas in throwing off 
the yoke of the slaveholding aristocracy. This feeling 
proved to be of much weight against Mr. Lincoln in the 
canvass. 

In the election which took place on November 2d, the 
popular vote stood as follows : 

Republican . 1 2 6, 084 

Douglas Democrat 121,940 

Lecompton Democrat 6,091 

Mr. Lincoln, therefore, had the people been permitted 
to decide the question directly, would have been returned 
to the Senate, since he had a plurality of four thousand 
one hundred and forty- four votes over Mr. Douglas ; but 
the State legislature was the tribunal that was to pass 
finally upon it ; and there, fortunately for tlie country, 
as the future showed, but unfortunately for Mr. Lincoln 
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at that time, the Democrats had secured an advantage, by 
means of an unfair districting of the State, which it was 
impossible to overcome. Notwithstanding the immense 
gains made by the Republicans, their opponents had, in 
the upper branch of this body, fourteen members to their 
eleven, while in the lower House these two parties stood 
forty Democrats to thirty-five Republicans. This state 
of affairs secured Mr. Douglas a re-election, although the 
fact that he was fairly beaten on the popular vote, robben 
his triumph of much of its lustre. An overruling ProA 
idence, the workings of which can noAV be clearly traced, 
but which were then inscrutable, by securing tliis result, 
ultimately gave the nation for its chief magistrate the 
man best fitted to carry it safoly through the most trying 
period of its history. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MB. LINCOLN AND THE PRESIDENCY. 
Tmm OjlMfaion ot 1850 ur Ohio. — Mb. Lingoln^b Speeohsb at OoLuxBUf 

AND OorOISHATI. — Hlfl ViSIT TO THE EaBT. — Ik NkW YoBS OfTY. — ThI 
OBJEAT SpKBOH AT CoOPER INSTITUTE. — ^Mb. LiNOOLN NOMINATED TOI 
THE PbBSIDENOT. — IIlS ELECTION. 

CiiEERFiTLLY resigning himself to the fortunes of politi- 
cal warfare, Mr. Lincoln, upon the close of this canvass, 
returned to the practice of his profession. But he was 
not long allowed to remain in retirement. Li the autumn 
of 1859 the Democrats of Ohio nominated Mr. Pugh as 
their candidate for governor, and to repay the fidelity 
with which he had followed his standard, as well as in 
the hope of securing important advantages for the democ- 
racy, Mr. Douglas was enlisted in the canvass. The 
Republicans at once appealed to Mr. Lincoln to come to 
their assistance. He promptly responded to the invita- 
tion to meet his eld antagonist, and more than sustained 
his great reputation by two speeches, one delivered at 
Columbus and the other at Cincinnati. Not fully satis 
fied with the position in which the close of the canvass in 
Illinois had left his favorite doctrine of Popular Sover- 
eignty, Mr. Douglas had secured the insertion in Harper's 
Magazine of an elaborate and carefully prepared article 
explaining his views at length. Mr. Lincoln's speech at 
Columbus was a most masterly review of this paper. 
After replying briefly to the identically stale charges 
which Mr. Douglas had so often repeated during the <jan- 
vass in Illinois, and which he had reiterated in a speech 
delivered at Columbus a few days previously, Mr. Lin- 
coln addressed himself to the task he had in hand, as fol- 
lows : — 

The Republican party, as I understand its principles and policy, believe 
that there is great danger of the institution of slayery being spread ont 
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and extended, until it b nltimatelj made alike lawful in all the States of 
this Union ; so believing, to prevent that incidental and ultimate consuni 
mation, is the original and chief purpose of the Republican organization. 
I say " chief purpose" of the Republican organization ; for it is certainly 
true that if the National House shall fall into the hands of the Republican^ 
tJiey will have to attend to all the other matters of national house-keep- 
ing as well as tliis. The chief and real purpose of the Republican party , 
Ls eminently conservative. It proposes nothing save ahd except to restore 
this Government to its original tone in regard to this element of slavery, 
and there to maintain it, looking for no further change in reference to it 
than that which the original framers of the Government themselves ex- 
pected and looked forward to. 

The chief danger to this purpose of the Republican party is not just 
DOW the revival of the Airicai) slave-trade, or the passage of a Oongres- 
lional slave-code, or the declaring of a second Dred Scott decision, making 
slavery lawful in all the States. These are not pressing as just now. 
They are not quite ready yet. The authors of these measures know that 
we are too strong for them ; but they will be upon us in due time, and w« 
will be grappling with them hand to hand, if they are not now headed ofl. 
They are not now the chief danger to the purpose of the Republican 
organization ; but the most imminent danger that now threatens that pui' 
pose is that insidious Douglas Popular Sovereignty. This is the minei 
and sapper. While it doe.-* not [)ropose to revive the African slave-trade, 
nor to pAs< a slave- code, nor to make a second Dred Scott decision, it ia 
preparing us fur the onslaught and charge of these ultimate enemies when 
they shall be ready to come on, and the word of command for them to 
advance shall be given. I say this Douglas Popular Sovereignty — ^for 
there is a broad distinction, as I now understand it, between that article 
and a genuine Popular Sovereignty. 

I believe there is a genuine popular sovereignty. I think a definition 
of genuine popular sovereignty, in the abstract, would be about this:; 
That each man shall do precisely as he pleases with himself, fjad with aU 
Ihose things which exclusively concern him. Applied to Government,! 
this principle would be, that a General Government shall do all those 
things which pertain to it, and all the local Governments shall do pre- 
cisely as they please in respect to those matters which exclusively concern 
them. I understand that this Government of the United States, under 
which we live, is based upon this principle; and I am misunderstood U 
it is supposed that I have any war to make upon that principle. 

Now, what is Judge Douglas's Popular Sovereignty? It is, as a prin- 
ciple, nc other than that, if one man chooses to make a &\ve of anotbet 
man, neither that other man nor anybody else has a right to object 
Applied in Government, as he seeks to apply it, it is this : If^ in a new 
Territory into which a few people are beginning to enter for the purpoat 
ot making their homes, they choose to either exclude slavery from their 
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limits or to establish it there, howByer one or the other may affect tU« 
persons to be enslayed, or the infinitely greater number of persons who 
are afterward to inhabit that Territory, or the other members of the fami- 
lies of communities, of which they are but an incipient member, or the 
general head of the family of States, as parent of all — however their action 
may affect one or the other of these, there is no power or right to ictcr- 
iore. That is Douglas's Popular Sovereignty applied. 
J le has a good deal of trouble with Popular Sovereifpity. His explana 
ous explanatory of explanations explained are interminable. The most 
lengthy, and, as I suppose, the most maturely considered of his long series 
of explanations, is his great essay in Harper^e Magazine. 

This exordium was followed Ly a speech which wiU 
rank among the ablest efforts of Mr. Lincoln, In an 
argument in which great sarcasm and humor were charac- 
teristically intermingled, he thoroughly exposed the 
fallacy of the positions taken by Mr. Douglas, and in 
conclusion, after again warning his hearers against the 
iDsidious dangers of this doctrine of popular sovereignty, 
fioid : — 

Did you ever, five years 4^, hear of anybody in the world «Aying that 
^>e negro had no share in the Declaration of National Independence; that 
»t did not mean negr^s at aU ; and when *' all men *' were spoken of^ 
negroes were not included ? 

I am satisfied ^at five years ago that proposition was not put upon 
paper by any living being anywhere. I have been unable at any time 
to find a man in an audience who would declare that he had ever known 
of anybody saying so five years ago. Bat last year there was not a 
Douglas popular sovereign in Illinois who did not say it. Is there one in 
Ohio but declares his firm belief that the Declaration of Independence ^id 
not mean negroes at all? I do not know how this it ; I have not been 
here much ; but I presume you are very much alike everywhere. Then 
I suppose tliat all now express the belief that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence never did mean negroes. I call upon one of them to say that 
he said it five years ago. 

If you think that now, and did not tliink it then, tne next tiling that 
strikes me is to remark that there has beeu a change wrought in you, and 
a very significant change it is, being no less than changing the negro, in 
your estimation, from the rank of a man to that of a brute. They aie 
taking him down, and placing him, when spoken of, among reptiles and 
crocodiles, as Judge Douglas himself expresses it. 

Is not this change wrought in your minus a very important change f 
Public opinion in this country is every thing. In a nation like ours, this 
popular sovereignty and squatter sovereignty have already wrought a 
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ehaiige in the public mind to the extent I have stated. There is lu* naa 
in this crow^ who can contradict iL 

Now, if yon are opposed to slavery honestly, as much as anybody, i 
ask yon to note that fact, and the like of which is to follow, to oe 
plastered on, layer after layer, until very soon you are prepared to 
deal with the negro everywhere as with the brute. If public sen- 
timent has not been debauched already to this point, a new turn of 
the screw in that direction is all that is wanting; and this is con- 
stantly being done by the teachers of this insidious popular sovereignty. 
You need but one or two turns further until your miuds, now ripening 
under theae teachings, will be ready for uU these things, and you will r 
ceive and support, or submit to, the slave-trade, revived with u)l iu 
horrors, a slave-code enforced in our Territories, and a new DreJ Sr ott 
decision to bring slavery up into the very heart of the free North. This, 
( must say, is but carrying out those words prophetically spoken by Mr. 
Olay, many, many years ago — I believe more than thirty years, when he 
told an audience that if they would repress all tendencies to liberty and 
ultimate emancipation, th 3y must go back to the era of our independence, 
and muzzle the cannon which thundered its annual joyous return on the 
Fourth of July ; they must blow out the moral lights around us ; they 
must penetrate the human soul and eradicate the love of liberty ; but until 
they did these things, and others eloquently enumerated by him, they 
could not repress all tendencies to ultimate emancipation. 

I ask attention to the fact that in a pre-eminent degree these popular 
sovereigns are at this work; blowing out the moral lights around us; 
leaching that the negro is no longer a man, but a brute ; that the Declara- 
tion has nothing to do with him ; tliat he ranks with tiie crocodile and 
the reptile ; that man, with body and soul, is a matter of dollars and 
cents. I suggest to this portion of the Ohio Republicans, or Democrats, 
if there be any present, the serious consideration of this fact, that there is 
now going on among you a steady process of debauching public opinion 
«n this subject. With this, my friends, I bid you adieu. 

In his speech at Cincinnati, Mr. Lincoln addressed him- 
self particularly to the Kentuckians whom he supposed 
to T^e among his hearers, and after advising them to nom- 
inate Mr. Douglas as their candidate for the Presidency 
at the approaching Charleston Convention, showed them 
how hy so doing they would the most surely protect their 
cherished institution of slavery; In the course of his 
argument he expressed this shrewd opinion, which may 
now be classed as a prophecy : — 

It b but my opinion; I give it to you without a fee. It is my opinion 
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thhi it is for you to take him [^Fr. Douglas] or be defeated ; and that il 
jou do take him, jou may be beaeii. "^'ou will surely be beaten if you 
do not take him. Wo, the Republic.ins and otliers tbnning the oi)j)osition 
of the coxmtry, intend to ** stand by our j^nins," to bo patient and tirm, and 
in the long run to beat you, whether you take him or not. We know that 
before we fairly beat you, we have to beat you both together. We know 
that you are "all of a feather," and that we haye to beat you altogether, 
and we expect to do it. We don't intend to be very impatient about it. 
We mean to be as deliberate and calm about it as it is possible to be, bul 
as firm and resolved as it is possible for men to be. When we do as we 
say, beat you, you perhaps want to know what we will do with you. 
) I will tell you, so far as I am authorized to speak for the opposition, 
what we mean to do with you. We mean to treat you, as near as wa 
possibly can, as Washington, Jefferson, and Madison treated you. We 
mean to leave you alone, and in no way to interfere with your institution ; 
to abide by all and every compromise of the Constitution, and, in a word, 
coming back to the original proposition, to treat you, so far as degener- 
ated men (if we have degenerated) may, accc rding to the examples ol 
those noble fathers — Washington, Jefferson, and Madison. We mean to 
remember that you are as good as we ; that there is no difference between 
OS other than the difference of circumstances. We mean to recognize and 
bear in mind always that you have as good hearts in your bosoms as other 
people, or as we claim to have, and treat you accordingly. We mean to 
marry your girls when we have a chance — ^the white ones, I mean, and I 
have the honor to inform you that I once did have a chance in that way. 
I have told you what we mean to do. I want to know, now, when 
that thing takes place, what do you mean to do? I often hear it inti- 
mated that you mean to divide the Union whenever a Republican, or any 
thing like it, is elected President of the United States. [A voice — " That 
la so."] " That is so," one of them says ; I wonder if he is a Kentuckian f 
[A voice—" He is a Douglas man."] Well, then, I want to know what 
you are going to do with your half of it? Are you going to split the 
Ohio down through, and push your half off a piece ? Or are you going to 
keep it right alongside of as outrageous fellows f Or are you going to 
build up a wall some way between your country and ours, by which that 
movable property of yours can't come over here any more, to the danger 
of your losing it f Do you think you can better yourselves on that sub- 
ject, by leaving us here under no obligation whatever to return those 
specimens of your movable property that come hither? You have divided 
the Union because we would not do right with you, as you think, upoi. 
that subject; when we cease to be under obligations to do any thing for 
you, how much better off do you think you will be ? Will you make war 
upon us and kill us all ? Why, gentlemen, I think you are as gallant and 
as brave men as live ; that you can fight as bravely in a good cause, mac 
loi maxi, as any other peopl<^ Hvinic; that you have shown youneivet 
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citable of this upon vanont occasions ; but, man for man, you are not 
better than we are, and tliere are not so miiny of you as there are of nx 
You will never make much of a hand at whipping us. U we were fewer 
in numbers than you, I think that you could whip us; if we were equal, 
it would likely be a drawn battle ; but, being inferior in numbers, you wil 
make nothing by attempting to master us. 

But perhaps I have addressed myself as long, or longer, to the Ken- 
tuckians than 1 ought to have done, inasmuch as I have said that what- 
ever coarse you take, we intend in the end to beat you. 

The rest of this address was mainly occupied with a 
discussion of the policy which the Republican party 
should pursue in the Presidential campaign then about to 
open. The following passage from this part of the speech 
is among the most notable of Mr. Lincoln's many noble 
utterances : 

In order to beat oar opponents, I think we want and must have a 
national policy in regard to the institution of slavery, that acknowledget 
and deals with that institution as being wrong. Whoever desires the pre- 
vention of the spread of slavery, and the nationalization of that institution. 
yields all wheii he yields to any policy that either recognizes slavery tt» 
hemg right, or as being an indifferent thing. Nothing will make you sue 
cessfiil but setting up a policy which shall treat the thing as being wrong 
When I say this, I do not mean to say that this General Government is 
charged with the duty of redressing or preventing all the wrongs in the 
world; but do think that it is charged with preventing and redressiuji; 
all wrongs which are wrongs to itself. This Government is exprc5»sly 
charged with the duty of providing for the general welfare. We believe 
tkat the spreading out and perpetuity of the institution of slavery impairs 
the general welfare. We believe — nay, we know, that that is the only 
thing that has ever threatened the perpetuity of the Union itself. The 
only thing which has ever menaced the destruction of the government 
under which we live, is this very thing. 

To repress this thing, we think, is providing for the general welfare. 
Oar Mends in Kentucky differ from us. We need not make our argu- 
ment for them, but we who think it is wrong in all its relations, or io 
some of them at least, mnst decide as to our own actions, and our own 
oourse, upon our own judgment. 

I say that we must not interfere with the institution of slavery in thi 
States where it exists, because the Constitution foruic.0 it, and the general 
welfare does not require us to do so. We must not withhold an efficient 
Fugitive Slave law^^because the Constitution requires us, as I understand 
ill not to withhold such a law. But we must prevent the outspreading 
rf tJMiipititqtion, iMoanse neither the Constitution nor the general wel&r^ 
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requires us to extend it. "We must prevent the revival of the African ^ye 
trade, and the enacting hj Congress of a Territorial slave-code. We must 
prevent each of these things being done by either Oongresses or courts. 
The people of these United States are the rightful masters of both Con- 
gresses and courts, not to overthrow the Constitution, but to overthrow 
the men who pervert the Constitution. 

To do these things we must employ instrumentalities. Wo must hold 
conventions ; we must adopt platforms, if we conform to ordinary custom ; 
we must nominate candidates, and we must carry elections. In all these 
things, I think that we ought to keep in view our real purpose, and in 
aone do any thing that stands adverse to our purpose. If we shall adopt 
a platform that faild to recognize or express our purpose, or elect a man 
that declares himself inimical to our purpose, we not only take nothing 
by our success, but we tacitly admit that wo act upon no other principle 
than a desire to have ^* the loaves and fishes," by which, in the end, our 
apparent success is really an injury to us. 

During the latter part of that year (1869) Mr. Lincoln also 
visited Kansas, and was greeted with enthusiastic cordial 
ity by the people, whose battles he had fought with such 
masterly ability and skill. In February, 1860, in response 
to an invitation from the Young Men's Republican Club, 
he came to New York, to deliver an address upon some 
topic appropriate to the crisis which it was evident was ap- 
proaching. Tuesday evening, February 27th, was the hour, 
and Cooper Institute was the place, selected for the first 
appearance of the future President before the New York 
public ; and a curiosity to see the man who had so ably 
combated the "Little Giant" of the West, as weU as aju 
earnest desire to hear an expression of his views upon the 
questions which were then so rapidly developing in im- 
portance, and beginning to agitate the public mind so 
deeply, fiUed the large haU named to overflowing, with 
an audience which comprised many ladies. William 
Cullen Bryant presided, assisted by numerous prominent 
politicians. He presented Mr. Lincoln to the audience 
with a few appropriate remarks. Mr, Lincoln was quite 
warmly received, and delivered an address which at times 
excited uncontrollable enthusiasm. It was at once accepted 
as one of the most important contributions to the current 
political literature of the day, and now stands among the 
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enduring monuments to Mr. Lincoln's memory. We ap- 
pend it in full : 

Mr. Pbesident and Fellow-Citizenb of Nkw York : — ^The facto witb 

nliich I shall deal this eTenlng are mainly old aod familiar; nor is thero 

411 y tiling new in the general ase I shall make of tbera. If there shall be 

. my iioveltj, it will be in the mode of presenting the fiiota, and the lofKr- 

tncA^s and observations following that presentation. 

In his speech last autnnm, at Oolombus, Ohio, as reported in the*' New 
York Times,'* Senator Donglas said: 

" OurfatTierSy when they framed the Oovemment under which we U9$^ 
tnd^ritood this question just as well, and even better than we do not0." 

I fully indorse this, and I adopt it as a text for this discourse. I so adopi 
(t because it furnishes a precise and an agreed starting-point for a discus 
iion between Republicans and that wing of the Democracy headed bj 
Senator Douglas. It simply leaves the inquiry : " What wae the under 
^tandint; those fathers had of the question mentioned f " 

What is the frame of Government under which we live t 

The answer must be: *' The Oonstitution of the United States.'* Thai 
Uonstitution consists of the original, framed in 1787 (and under which thi 
present government first went into operation), and tw^ve subsequentlj 
framed amendments, the first ten of which were framed in 1789. 

Who were our fathers that framed the Oonstitution ? I suppose thf 
" thirty-nine " who signed the original instrument may be fairly called 
our fathers who framed that part of the present Government. It is almost 
exactly true to say they framed it, and it is altogether true to say they fitiir- 
ly repres^ted the opinion and sentiment of the whole nation at that time. 

Their names, being familiar to nearly alL and accessible to quite all, 
Deed not now be repeated. 

I take these " thirty-nine, '* for the present, as bemg our '^ fathers whe 
framed the Government under which we live." 

What is the question which, according to the text, those fathers under 
stood "just as well, and even better than we do now ?" 

It is this : Does the proper division of local from federal authority, oi 
ai y thing in the Oonstitution, forbid our Federal Government to control 
a» to slavery in our Federal Territories? 

Upon this Senator Douglas holds the affirmative, and Kepublicana thi 
Degative. This affirmation and denial form an issue, and this issue — thii 
question — ^is precisely what the text declares our fathers understood " bet- 
ter than we." 

Let us now inquire whether the "thirty-nine," or any of them^ 
acted upon this question ; and jf they did, how they acted upon it— ^ho^ 
they expressed that better understanding? 

In 1784, three yeartf before the Oonstitution —the United States tln^ii 
c wning the Northwestern Territory, and no other— the Oon|;rew of the Con 
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federation had before them the qnestion of prohibiting sTaverj in that Ter- 
ritory ; and four of the " thirty nine," who afterward framed the Consti- 
pation, were in that Congress and voted on that qnestion. Of these, 
Boger Sherman, Thomas Mifflin, and Hugh Williamson yoted for the pro- 
hibition, thus showing that, in their understanding, no line dividing local 
from Federal authority, nor any tiling else, properly forbade the Federal 
Gcvernment to control as to slavery in Federal territory. The other of 
the four— James M'Henry — ^voted against the prohibition, showing that. 
fur some cause, he thought it improper to vote for it. 

In 1787, still before the Constitution, but while the Convention was in 
session framing it, and while the Northwestern Territory still was the only 
territory owned by the United States, the same question of prohibiting 
slavery in the territory again came before the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion; and two more of the " thirty-nine " who afterward signed the Con- 
stitution were in that Congress, and voted on the question. They were 
William Blount and William Few ; and they both voted for the prohibi- 
tion — thus showing that, in their understanding, no line dividing local 
from Federal authority, nor any thing else, properly forbade the Federal 
(Jovemment to control as to slavery in Federal territory. This time the 
prohibition became a law, being part of what is now well known as the 
Ordinance of '87. 

The question of Federal control of slavery in the territories, seems not 
to have been directly before the Convention which framed the original 
Constitution ; and hence it is not recorded that the " thirty-nine," or any 
of them, while engaged on that instrument, expressed any opinion on that 
precise question. 

In 1789, by the first Congress which sat under the Constitution, an aoi 
was passed to enforce the Ordinance of '87, including the prohibition of 
slavery in the Northwestern Territory. The bill for this act was reported 
by one of the ^* thirty-nine," Thomas Fitzsimmons, then a member of the 
House of Bepresentatives from Pennsylvania. It went through all itf 
stages without a word of opposition, and finally passed both branches with 
out y64k** and nays, which is equivalent to a unanimous passage. In this 
(Congress there were sixteen of the thirty -nine fathers who framed tie 
original Constitution. They were John Langdon, Nicholas Gilman, Wm. 
8. Johnson, Boger Sherman, Bobert Morris, Thos. Fitzsimmons, William 
Few, Abraham Baldwin, Bufus King, William Patcrson, George Clymer, 
Bichard Bassett, George Bead, Pierce Butler, Daniel Carroll, James Madi- 
son. 

This shows that, in their understanding, no line dividing local from Fed- 
eral authority, nor any thing in the Constitution, properly forbade Con- 
gress to prohibit slavery in the Federal territory ; else both their fidelity 
to correct principles, and their oath to support the Constitution, would 
have constrained them to oppose the prohibition. 

Again: George Washington, another of the *' thirty-nine,*' was itbim 
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President of the United States, and, as such, approved and signed the bill j 
tbas completing its validity as a law, and thus showing that, in his under- 
standing, no line dividing local from Federal anthority, nor any thing in 
the Oonstitntion, forbade the Federal Government to control as to slavery 
in Federal territory. 

No great while after the adoption of the original Oonstitntion, North 
Oarolina ceded to tl e Federal Government the country now constitnting 
the State of Tennessee ; and, a few years later, Georgia ceded that which 
now constitutes the States of Mississippi and Alabama. In both deeds oi 
cession it was made a condition by the ceding States that the Federal 
JGovemmeot should not prohibit slavery in the ceded country. Besidvi 
jthis, slavery was then actually in the ceded country. Under these cir- 
'Sumstances, Congress, on taking charge of these countries, did not abso- 
lutely prohibit slavery within them. But they did interfere with it —take - 
eontrol of it— even there, to a certain extent In 1798, Congress organ- 
vEed the Territory of Mississippi. In the act of organization, they prohib- 
ited the bringing of slaves into the Territory, from any place without the 
United States, by fine, and giving freedom to slaves so brought. This act 
passed both branches of Congress without yeas and nays. In that Con- 
gress were three of the " thirty-nine" who framed the original Constitu- 
tion. They were John Langdon, George Bead, and Abraham Baldwin, 
rhey all, probably, voted for it. Certainly they would have placed their 
opposition to it upon record, i^ in their understanding, any line dividing 
local from Federal authority, or any thing in the Constitution, properly for- 
bade the Federal Government to control as to slavery in Federal territory. 

In 1803, the Federal Government purchased the Louisiana country. 
Our former territorial acquisitions came from certain of our own States ; 
»ut this Louisiana country was acquired from a foreign nation. In 1804, 
Congress gave a territorial organization to that part of it which now con- 
stitutes the State of Louisiana. New Orleans, lying within that part, wai 
an old and comparatively large city. There were other considerable 
♦owns and settlements, and slavery was extensively and thoroughly inter- 
mingled with the people. Congress did not, in the Territorial Act, pro- 
libit slavery; but they did interfere with it — take control of it— in a 
t lore marked and extensive way tlian they did in the case of Mississippi. 
ITie substance of the provision therein made in relation to slaves was : 

Mrst That no slave should be imported into the territory from dsreign 
ptrts. 

Second. That no slave should be carried into it who had been imported 
Into the United States since the first day of May, 1798. 

Third. That no slave should be carried into it except by the owner, 
ftnd for his own use as a settler; the penalty in all the cases being a fine 
apon the violator of the law, and freedom to the slave. 

This act also was passed without yeas and nays. In the Congrets 
which passed it, there were two of the '* thirty -nine." They were Abra* 
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hftm Baldwin md Jonathan Dayton. As stated in the ease of Mississippi, 
it is pro^abie they botli voted for it. They would not have allowed it to 
p;i38 withont recording their opposition to it, if, in their understanding, 
it violated either the line properly dividing local from Federal authority, 
or any provision of the Constitution. 

In 1819-20, came and passed the Missouri question. Many votes were 
tiiken, by yeas and nays, in both branches of Congress, upon the various 
phases of the general question. Two of the " thirty -nine" — Rufus King 
and Charles Pinckney — were members of that Congress. Mr. King 
5tea<lily voted for slavery prohibition and against all compromises, while 
Mr. Pinckney as steadily voted against slavery prohibition, and again.st 
all compromises. By this, Mr. King showed that, in his understanding, 
no line dividing local from Federal authority, nor any thing in the Consti- 
tution, was violated by Congress prohibiting slavery in Federal territory ; 
while Mr. Pinckney, by his vote, showed that, in his understanding, there 
was 80-4ie sufficient reason for opposing such prohibition in that case. 

The cases I have mentioned are the only acts of the "thirty-nine," or 
>»f any of them, upon the direct issue, which I have been able to discover. 

To enumerate the persons who thus acted, as being four in 1784, two 
in 1787, seventeen in 1789, three in 1798, two in 1804, and two in 1819- 
20 — there would be thirty of them. But this would be counting John 
Langdon, Roger Sherman, William Few, Bufus King, and George Bead, 
each twice, and Abraham Baldwin, three times. The true number of 
those of the " thirty-nine " whom I have shown to have acted upon the 
question which, by the text, they understood better than we, is twenty- 
three, leaving sixteen not shown to have acted upon it in any way. 

Here, then, we have twenty-three out of our thirty-nine fathers " who 
framed the Government under which we live," who have, upon their 
official responsibility and their corporal oaths, acted upon the very ques- 
tion which the text affirms they " understood just as well, and even bet- 
ter than we do now ;" and twenty -one of them — a clear majority of the 
whole " thirty-nine " — so acting upon it as to make them guilty of grcss 
political impropriety and wilful perjury, if, in their understanding, any 
proper division between local and Federal authority, or any thing in the 
Constitution they had made themselves, and sworn to support, forbade 
the Federal Government to control as to slavery in the Federal territories. 
Thus the twenty-one acted ; and, as actions speak louder than words, so 
actions, under such responsibility, speak still louder. 

Two of the twenty-three voted against Congressional prohibition of 
•lavery in the Federal territories, in the instances in wLich they acted 
upon the question. But for what reasons they so voted is not known. 
They may have done so because they thought a proper division of local 
from Federal authority, or some provision or principle of the Constitution, 
■tood in the way ; or they may, without any such question, have voted 
•f ftinst the prohibition on what appeared to thera to be soffioient groandf 
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of ezpedienoj. No one who has sworn to snpport the Oonstitation, can 
oonscientiouslj vote for what he understands to be an onoonstitationa] 
measure, however expedient he maj think it; but one may and onght to 
▼ote against a measure which he deems constitutional, if, at the same time, 
he deems it inexpedient. It therefore would be unsafe to set down even 
the two who voted against the prohibition, as having done so becaase, in 
their understanding, any proper division of local from Federal authority, 
or any thing in the Oonstitution, forbade the Federal Government to con- 
trol as to slavery in Federal territory. 

The remaining sixteen of the ** thirty-nine," so far as I have discovered, 
have left no record of their understanding upon the direct question of 
Federal control on slavery in the Federal territories. But there is much 
reason to believe that their understanding upon that question would not 
have appeared different from that of their twenty-three compeers, had it 
been manifested at alL 

For the purpose of adhering rigidly to the text, I have purposely omit- 
ted whatever understanding may have been manifested by any person, 
however distinguished, other than the thirty-nine fathers who framed th^ 
original Constitution ; and, for the same reason, I have also omitted what 
ever understanding may have been manifested by any of the '* thirty 
nine " even, on any other phase of the general question of slavery. If wi 
should look into their acts and declarations on those other phases, as th« 
foreign slave-trade, and the morality and policy of slavery generaUy, it 
would appear to us that on the direct question of Federal control of sla- 
very in Federal territories, the sixteen, if they had acted at all, woald 
probably have acted just as the twenty-three did. Among that sixteeD 
were several of the most noted anti-slavery men of those times — as Dr. 
Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, and Gouverneur Morria— while there was 
not one now known to have been otherwise, unless it may be John But' 
ledge, of South Carolina. 

' The sum of the whole is, that of our thirty-nine fathers who framed 
the original Constitution, twenty-one— a clear minority of the whole— 
certainly understood that no proper division of local from Federal an- 
Wiority, nor any part of the Constitution, forbade the Federal Govern- 
ment to control slavery in the Federal territories ; whilst all the rest prob- 
ably had the same understanding. Such, unquestionably, was the under- 
standing of our fathers who framed the original Constitution ; and the 
text affirms that they understood the question *' better than we." 

But, so far, I have been considering the understanding of the question 
manifested by the framers of the original Constitution. In and by the 
original instrument, a mode was provided for amending it ; and, as I have 
already stated, the present frame of " the Government under which we 
live " consists of that original, and twelve amendatory articles framed 
and adopted since. Those who now insist that Federal control of 6laver7 
in Federal territories violates the Constitution, point us to the proviaiona 
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irhioh thej rappoee it thus violates ; and, as I understand, they aH frl 
opon provisions in these amendatory articles, and not in the original In- 
stmment. The Supreme Court, in the Dred Soott case, plant themselves 
rpon the fifth amendment, which provides that no person shall be de- 
prived of "life, liberty, or property without due process of law;" while 
Fenator Douglas and his peculiar adherents plant themselves upon the 
tenth amendment, providing that "the powers not delegated to the 
United States by tiie Constitution,** * are reserved to the States lespect 
ively, or to the people." 

Kow, it so happens that these amendments were framed by the first 
Congress whish sat under the Constitution — ^the identical Congress which 
pissed the act already mentioned, enforcing the prohibition of slavery ilk 
t>ie Northwestern Territory. Not only was it the same Congress, but 
tl ey were the identical same individual men who, at the same session, 
aid at the same time within the session, had under consideration, and in 
progress toward maturity, these Constitutional amendments, and this act 
prohibiting slavery in all the territory the nation then owned. The Con- 
stitutional amendments were introduced before, and passed after the act 
enforcing the Ordinance of '87 ; so that, during the whole pendency of 
the act to enforce the Ordinance, the Constitutional amendments were 
also pending. 

The seventy-six members of that Congress, including sixteen of the 
framers of the original Constitution, as before stated, were pre-eminently 
our fathers who framed that part of " the Government under which we 
dve," which is now claimed as forbidding the Federal Government to 
eontrol slavery in the Federal territories. 

Is it not a little presumptuous in any one at this day to afSrm that the 
two things which that Congress deliberately framed, and carried to ma- 
turity at the same time, are absolutely inconsistent with each other f 
And does not such affirmation become impudently absurd when coupled 
witli the other affirmation from the same mouth, that those who did the 
two things alleged to be inconsistent, understood whether they real I ^ 
were inconsistent better than we — better than he who affirms that they 
are inconsistent ? 

It is surely safe to assume that the thirty-nine framers of the original 
Constitution, and the seventy-six members of the Congress which framed 
the amendments thereto, t:.ken together, do certainly include those who 
may be fairly called " our fathers who framed the Government undei 
which we live." And, so assuming, 1 defy any man to show that any one 
of them ever, in his whole life, declared that, in his understanding, any 
proper division of local from Federal authority, or any part of the Con- 
stitution, forbade the Federal Government to control as to slavery in the 
Federal territories. I go a step further. I defy any one to show that any 
living man in the whole world ever did, prior to the beginning of the 
present century (and I might almost sav prior to the besrinning of th« 
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last lialf of the present centarj), declare that, in his understanding, any 
proper division of local from Federal authority, or any part of the Oonstl- 
tulion, forbade the Federal Government to control as to slavery in the 
Federal territories. To those who now so declare, I give not only ** our 
fathers who framed the Government under which we live," but with them 
all oth# living men within the century in which it was framed, among 
whom to search, and they shall not bo able to find the evidence of a single 
man agreeing with them. 

Kow, and here, let me guard a little against being misunderstood, 
do not mean to say we are bound to follow implicitly in whatever oui 
fathers did. To do so, would be to discard all the lights of current ex- 
perience — ^to reject all progress — all improvement. What I do say is, that 
If we would supplant the opinions and policy of our fathers in any case, 
we should do so upon evidence so conclusive, and argument so clear, that 
even their great authority, fairly considered and weighed, cannot stand ; 
and most surely not in a case whereof we ourselves declare they under- 
stood the question better than we. 

If any man at this day sincerely believes that proper division of local 
from Federal authority, or any part of the Constitution, forbids the Federal 
Government to control as to slavery in the Federal territories, he is right 
to say so, and to enforce his position by all truthful evidence and ftiir 
argument which he can. But he has no right to mislead others, who 
have less access to history, and less leisure to study it, into the false beliet 
that " our fathers, who framed the Government under which we live," 
were of the same opinion — thus substituting falsehood and deception for 
truthful evidence and fair argument. If any man at this day sincerely 
believes **our fathers, who framed the Government under which we live," 
used and applied principles, in other cases, which ought to have led them 
to understand that a proper division of local from Federal authority, or 
some part of the Constitution, forbids the Federal Government to control 
as to slavery in the Federal territories, he is right to say so. But he 
should, at the same time, brave the responsibility of declaring that, in his 
opinion, he understands their principles hotter than they did themselves ; 
and especially should he not shirk that responsibility by asserting that they 
"understood the question just as well, and even better than we do now." 

But enough I Let all who believe that " our fathers^ who framed the 
Gaveniment under whi4}h we lite^ uriderstood this question jiut as welly and 
even better than we do noto^^^ »peah a^ t?i,ey spolse, and a^t as they acted 
upon it This is all Republicans ask — all Republicans desire — in relation 
to sla/tery. As those fathers marked it^ so let it be again markedly as an 
evil not to be extended, but to be tolerated and protected orilij because of arui 
so far as, its actual presence among us makes that toleration and protection 
a necessity. Let all the guaranties those fatliers gene it be not grudgingly, 
but fully and fairly maintained. For this Republicans contend, and with 
M$y 80 &^ as I l^now or believe, they will be content. 
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And now, if thej would listen — as I suppose they will not — I would 
address a few words to the Southern people. 

I would say to them : — You consider yourselves a reasonable and a just 
people ; and I consider that in the general qualities of reason and justice 
you are not inferior to any other people. Still, when you speak of ut 
Republicans, you do so only to denounce us as reptiles, or, at the best, as 
no better than outlaws. You will grant a hearing to pirates or murderers, 
but nothing like it to ** Black Republicans." In all your contentions with 
one another, each of you deems an unconditional condemnation of *^ Black 
Republicantein " as the first thing to be attended to. Indeed, such con- 
demnation of us seems to be an indispensable prerequisite — ^license, so to 
speak — among you, to be admitted or permitted to speak at all. Now, 
ean you, or not, be prevailed upon to pause, and to consider whether this 
is quite Just to us, or even to yourselves ? Bring forward your charges and 
specifications, and then be patient long enough to hear us deny or 
justify. 

You say we are sectionaL We deny it. That makes an issue; and the 
burden of proof is upon you. You produce your proof; and what is it? 
Why, that our party has no exist-ence in your seetion — ^gets no votes in 
your section. The fact is substantially true; but does it prove the issue? 
If it does, then in case we should, without change of principle, begin to 
get votes in your section, we should thereby cease to be sectionaL You 
cannot escape this conclusion; and yet, are you willing to abide by it? 
If you are, you will probably soon find that we have ceased to be sectional, 
for we shall get votes in your section this very year. You will then begin 
to discover, as the truth plainly is, that your proof does not touch the 
issue. The fact that we get no votes in your section, is a fact of your 
making, and not of ours. And if there be fault in that fact, that fault is 
primarily yours, and remains so until you show that we repel you by some 
wrong principle or practice. If we do repel you by any wrong principle 
or practice, the fault is ours ; but this brings you to where you ought to 
have started — ^to a discussion of the right or wrong of our principle. If 
our principle, put in practice, would wrong your section for the bene- 
fit of ours, or for any other object, then our principle, and we with it, 
are sectional, and are justly opposed and denounced as such. Meet us, 
then, on the question of whether our principle, put in practice, would 
wrong your section; and so meet us as if it were possible that something 
may be said on our side. Do you accept the challenge? No! Then you 
really believe that the principle which " our fathers who framed the Gov- 
ernment under which we live'^ thought so cleai-ly right as to adopt it, 
and indorse it agaui and again, upon their official oaths, is in fact so 
dearly wrong as to demand your c(mdemnation witnout a moment^s con- 
sideration. 

Some of you delight to flaunt in our faces the warning against sectional 
|>arti6a given by Washington in his Farewell Address. Less than eight 
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yt^arH b«fure Washington gave that warning, lie Imd, as President of Um 
United States, approved and signed an act ot Congress enforcing the pro- 
hibition of slavery iu the Norths estem Territory, which act embodied 
tlio policy of the Government upon that subject up to, and at, the t&tj 
moment he penned that warning ; and about one year after he penned it, 
h<3 wrote La Fayette that ne considered that prohibition a wise measure, 
expressing iu the same connection his hope Uiat we should at some time 
Lave a confederacy of free States. 

Bearing this in mind, and seeing that sectionalism has since arisen upon 
this same subject, is that warning a weapon in your hands against u^ or 
in our hands against you ? Could Washington himself speak, would he 
cast the blame of that sectionalism upon us, who sustain his policy, or 
upon you, who repudiate it? We respect that warning of Washington, and 
we commend it to you, together with his example pointing to the right 
application of it. 

But you say you are conservative — eminently conservative — while we 
are revolutionary, destructive, or something of the sort. What is con- 
servatism f Is it not adherence to the old and tried, against a new and 
untried? We stick to, contend for, the identical old policy on the point 
in controversy which was adopted by " our fathers who framed the Gov- 
ernment under which we live ;" while you with one accord reject, and 
scout, and spit upon that old policy, and insist upon substituting something 
new. True, you disagree among yourselves as to what that substitute 
shall be. You are divided on new propositions and plans, but you are 
unanimous in rejecting and denouncing the old policy of the fathenv 
Some of you are for reviving the foreign slave-trade ; some for a Con- 
gressional Slave-Code for the Territories; some for Congress forbidding 
the Territories to prohibit Slavery within their limits ; some for maintain- 
ing Slavery in the Territories through the judiciary; some for the "gur- 
reat pur-rinciple" that ^^ if one man would enslave another, no third man 
should object," fantastically called " Popular Sovereignty ;" but never a 
man among you in favor of Federal prohibition of slavery in Federal terri- 
tories, according to the practice of " our fathers who framed the Govern* 
ment under which we live." Not one of all your various plans can ehow s 
precedent or an advocate in the century within which our Govern Tneiii 
originated. Consider, then, whether your claim of conservatism for your 
selves, and your charge of destruotiveness against us, are based on the 
most clear and stable foundations. 

Again : you say we have made the slavery question more prominent tliaa 
it formerly was. We deny it. We admit that it is more prominent, but 
we deny that we made it so. It was not we, but you, who discarded the 
old policy of the fathers. We resisted, and still resist your innovation; 
and thence comes I'Jie greater prominence of the question. Would you 
have that question reduced to its former proportions? Go back to that 
old policy. What has been will be again, under thA same eonditioot. V 
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ron would have the peace of the old times, readopt the precepts ul^ polio; 
»f the old times. 

You charge that we stir up insurrections among your slaves. We deny 
*t; and what is your proof? Harper's Ferry I John Brown II John 
Brown was no Republican ; and you have failed to implicate a single Re- 
publican in his Harper's Ferry enterprise. If any member of our party is 
guilty in that matter, you know it or you do not know it. If you do know 
it, you are inexcusable for not designating the man and proving the fact. 
If you do not know it, you are inexcusable for asserting it, and especially 
for persisting in the assertion after you have tried and failed to make the 
firoof. Tou need not be told that persisting in a charge which one does 
not know to be true is simply malicious slander. 

Some of you admit that no Republican designedly aided or encouraged 
the Harper's Ferry affair ; but still insist that our doctrines and declara- 
tions necessarily lead to such results. We do not believe it. We know 
we hold to no doctrine, and make no declaration, which were not held to 
and made by " our fathers who framed the Government under which we 
live.** You never dealt fairly by us in relation to this affair. When it 
occurred, some important State elections were near at hand, and you were 
in evident glee with the belief that, by charging the blame upon us, you 
tould get an advantage of us in those elections. The elections came, and 
four expectations were not quite fulfilled. Every Republican man knew 
that, as to himself at least, your charge was a slander, and he was not 
much inclined by it to cast his vote in your favor. Republican doctrines 
and declarations are accompanied with a continued protest against any 
interference whatever with your slaves, or with you about your slaves. 
Surely, this does not encourage them to revolt. True, we do, in commou 
with " our fathers, who framed the Government under which we live," 
declare our belief that slavery is wrong ; but the slaves do not hear us 
declare even this. For any thing we say or do, the slaves would scarcely 
know there is a Republican party. I believe they would not, in fact, 
generally know it but for your misrepresentations of us in their hearing. 
In your political contests among yourselves, each faction tharges the 
other with sympathy with Black Republicanism ; and then, to give point 
to the charge, defines Black Republicanism to simply be insurrection, 
blood, and thunder among the slaves. 

Slave insurrections are no more common now than they were be 
fore the Republican party was organized. What induced the Southamp 
ton insurrection, twenty-eight years ago, in which, at least, three times aa 
many lives were lost as at Harper's Ferry? You can scarcely stretch 
your very elastic fancy to the conclusion that Southampton was "got up 
by Black Republicanism." In the present state of things in the United 
States, I do not think a general or even a very extensive slave insurreo- 
tior is possible. The indispensable concert of action cannot be attained. 
The slaves have no means of rapid communication ; nor can iuoendiarj 
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freemen, blaok or white, supply it The ezploriye xnateriaUi are ev^ry- 
vhere in parcels; bnt there neither ore, nor can be supplied, the inUi^ 
pensable connecting-trains. 

Much is said by Southern people about the aifectiou of slaves for their 
masters and mistresses ; and a part of it, at least, is true. A plot for an 
apridng could scarcely be devised and communicated to twenty individ- 
uals before some one of them, to save the life of a favorite mtister or mis- 
Cress, would divulge it. This is the rule ; and the slave revohition in 
Hayti was not an exception to it, but a case occurring under peculiar cir- 
oumstances. The gunpowder plot of British history, though not connect- 
e*l with slaves, was more in point In that case, only about twenty were 
admitted to the secret ; and yet one of them, in his anxiety to save * 
friend, betrayed the plot to that friend, and, by consequence, avei*ted the 
calamity. Occasional poisonings from the kitchen, and open or stealthy 
assassinations in the field, and local revolts, extending to a score or so, 
wui continue to occur as the natural results of slavery ; but no general 
insurrection of slaves, as I think, can happen in this country for a long 
cme. Whoever much fears or much hopes for such an event will be alike 
disappointed. 

iu the language of Mr. Jefferson, uttered many years ago, *' It is still in 
cur power to direct the process of emancipation and deportation peace 
s:>iy, and in '^uch slow degrees, as that the evil will wear of^ insensibly; 
aitd their places be, pari passu, filled up by free white laborers. 11^ on 
tne contrary, it is left to force itself on, human nature must shudder at 
the prospect held up.^* 

Mr. Jefferson did not mean to oay, nor do I, that the power of emanci- 
pation is in the Federal Govemmi)nt He spoke of Virginia ; and, as to 
the power of emancipation, I speak of the slaveholding States only. The 
Federal Government, however, as we insist, has the power of restraining 
the extension of the institution — ^the power to insure that a slave insur- 
rection shall never occur on any American soil which is now free froiu 
tUverj. 

John Brown's effort was peculiar. It was not a slave insurrection. It 
was an attempt by white men to get up a revolt among slaves, in which 
the slaves refused to participate. In fact, it was so absurd that the slaves, 
with all their ignorance, saw plainly enough it could not succeed. That 
affair, in its philosophy, corresponds with the many attempts related in 
bistory at the assassination of kings and emperors. An enthusiast broods 
over the oppression of a people till he fancies himself commissioned by 
Heaven to liberate them. He ventures the attempt, which ends in little 
else than his own execution. Orsiui's attempt on Louis Napoleon and 
John Brown's attempt at Harper's Ferry were, in their philosophy, pro- 
eisely the same. The eagerness to cast blame on old England in the ant 
case, and on New England in the other, does not disprove the sameneiM 
of the two things. 
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And how much would It avail you, if yoTi could, by the use of John 
Brown, Helper's Book, and the like, break up the Bepublican organiza- 
tion? Human action can be modified to some extent, but human naturo 
cannot be changed. There is a judgment and a feeling against slavery in 
this nation, which cast at least a million and a half of votes. You cannot 
destroy that judgment and feeling — ^that sentiment — ^by breaking up the 
political organization which rallies around it. You can scarcely scatter 
and disperse an army which has been formed into order in the face of 
your heaviest fire; but if you could, how much would you gain by forcin 
thd sentiment which created it out of the peacefdl channel of the ballot- 
box, into some other channel ? What would that other channel probably 
bA ? Would the number of John Browns be lessened or enlarged by tbo 
operation f 

liut you will break up the Union rather than submit to a denial of yonr 
Constitutional rights. 

That has a somewhat reckless sound; but it would be palliated, if ncA 
fully justified, were we proposing, by the mere force of numbers, to de- 
prive you of some right plainly written down in the Constitution. Bui 
we are proposing no such thing. 

When you make these declarations, you have a specific and well-undftr- 
•tood allusion to an assumed Constitutional right of ycurs to t&ke slavtai 
nto the Federal Territories, and to hold them there as properly. But no 
inch right is specifically written in the Constitution. That instrument ii 
literally silent about any such right. We, on the contrary, deny that 
inch a right has any existence in the Constitution, even by implication. 

Your purpose, then, plainly stated, is, that you will destroy the Gov- 
ernment unless you be allowed to construe and enforce the Constitution 
ft9 you please on all points in dispute between you and us. You will rule 
or ruin, in all events. 

This, plainly stated, is your language. Perhaps you will say the Sa- 
,«ronie Court has decided the disputed Constitutional question in your 
favor. Not quite so. But, waiving the lawyer's distinction between dic- 
tum and decision, the Court have decided the question for you in a sort 
of wny. The Court have substantially said, it h your Constitutional righ* 
to take slaves into the Federal Territories, and to hold them there as 
oroperty. When I say the decision was made in a sort of way, I mean it 
was made in a divided Court, by a bare msgority of the judges, and they 
not quite agreeing with one another in the reasons for making it; that it 
is so made as that its avowed supporters disagree with one another about 
its meaning, and that it was mainly based upon a mistaken statement of 
fact — ^the statement in the opinion that "the right of property in a slave 
is distinctly and expressly afiSrmed in the Constitution." 

An inspection of the Constitution will show that the right of property 
in a slave is not ^^distmctly and expre^ly affirmed " in it. Bear in mind, 
Ifce judg^ do 9ot pl<Wlge tbeir judicial opimop th^t such ri^bt is implied 
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fy frfnniied in the Constitution ; but they pledge their veracity that it ii 
^'distinctly and expressly^' affirmed there — ''distinctly," that isi, not 
mingled with any thing else—" expressly," that is, in words meaning just 
that, without the aid of any inference, and susceptible of no other meaning. 

Ii they had only pledged their judicial opinion that uuoh right It 
affi/med in the instrument by implication, it would be open to others to 
•b'/w tliat neither the word "slave" nor "^avery" is to be found in the 
Ocnstitution, nor the word "property" even, in any connection with Ian 
gtftge alluding to the things slave or slavery, and that wherever in that 
ln«.truinent the slave is alluded to, he is called a " person ;'*— and wher- 
ever his master's legal right in relation to him U alluded tu, it m bi>ok.. . 
of as "service or labor which maybe due,"— as a debt payable in service 
or labor. Also, it would be open to show, by contemporaneous history, 
that this mode of alluding to slaves and slavery, instead of speaking of 
them, was employed on purpose to exclude from the Constitution the 
idea tliat there could be property in man. 

To show all this, is easy and certain. 

"When this obvious mistake of the judges shall be brought to their no- 
tice, is it not reasonable to expect that they will withdraw tlie mistaken 
statement, and reconsider the conclusion based upon it? 

And then it is to be remembered that " our fathers, who framed th^ 
Government under which we live" — ^the men who made the Constitution 
•—decided this same Constitutional question in our favor, long ago— 
decided it without division among themselves, when making the decision ; 
without division among themselves about the meaning of it after it was 
made, and, so far as any evidence is left, without basing :k upon any mis- 
taken statement of £ftcts. 

Under all these circumstances, do you really feel yourselves justified to 
biifAk np this Government, unless such a court decision as yours is shall 
ba at once submitted to as a conclusive and final rule of political action f 
But yon will not abide the election of a Hepublican president I In that 
^apposed event, yon say, yon will destroy the Union ; and then, yon oay 
the great crime of having destroyed it will be 'upon us I That is cool, i 
highwayman holds a pistol to my ear, and mutters through his teetl- 
*^ Stand and deliver, or I shall kill you, and then you will be a murderer * 

To be sure, what the robber demanded of me — ^my money — ^was r / 
own ; and I had a clear right to keep it ; but it was no more my o a 
than my vote is my own ; and the threat of death to me, to extort «y 
money, and the threat of destruction to the Union, to extort my ^ it^ 
can scarcely be distinguished in principle. 

A few words now to Republicans. It is exceedingly desirable tiMi iU 
parte of t\is great Confederacy shall he at peaee^ and in har*nony one 
with another. Let us Republicans do our part to have it so. Hhen though 
'VticA provoked^ let u$do nothing through passion and ill temper. Et>en 
skomgh t)U southern people will not so much as listen to us^ let us calmly 
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€4miid<er their demands^ and yield to them (/*, in our deliberate f^iew ofo^ 
duty^ we possibly can. Judging by all thoj say and do, and by the sub- 
jeot and nature of their controversy with us, let us determine, if we cai^ 
vhat will satisfy them. 

Will they be satisfied if the Territories be unconditionally surrendered 
to them? We know they will not. In all their present complaintR 
against us, the Territories are scarcely mentioned. Invasions and insur • 
rections are the rage now. Will it satisfy them if, in the future, we have 
Qothiun; to do with invasions and insurrections? We know it will not. 
We so know, because we know we never had any thing to do with in- 
f asions and insurrections ; and yet this total abstaining does not exempt 
i as from the charge and the denunciation. 

The question recurs, what will satisfy them ? Simply this : We must 
not only let them alone, but we must, somehow, convince them that we 
do let them alone. This, we know by experience, is no easy task. We 
have been so trying to convince them from the very beginning of our or- 
ganization, but with no success. In all our platforms and speeches we 
have constantly protested our purpose to let them alone ; but this has had 
no tendency to convince them. Alike unavailing to convince them is the 
fact that they have never detected a man of us in any attempt to disturb 
them. 

These natural and apparently adequate means all failing, what wHI con 
vince them ? This, and this only : cease to call slavery wrong^ and join 
them in calling it right. And this must be done thoroughly — done in 
acts as well as in words. Silence will not be tolerated — we must place 
ourselves avowedly with them. Senator Douglas's new sedition law must 
be enacted and enforced, suppressing all declarations that slavery it 
wrong, whether made in politics, in presses, in pulpits, or in private. 
We must arrest and return their fugitive slaves with greedy pleasure. 
We must pull down our Free State constitutioni^. The whole atmosphere 
must be disinfected from all taint of opposition to slavery, before thej 
will cease to believe that all their troubles proceed from us. 

I am quite aware they do not state their case precisely in this way. 

Most of them would probably say to us, " Let us alone, do nothing to ut^ 

aay vvhtit you please about slavery." But we do let them alone-— 

^ve never disturbed them — so that, after all, it is what we say which 

dissatisfies them. They will continue to accuse us of doing, until wo 

oease saying. 

I am also aware they have not as yet, in terms, demanded the over 
throw of our Free State Constitutions. Yet those Constitutions declare 
the wrong of slavery, with more solemn emphasis than do all other 
sayings against it; and when all these other sayings shall have been 
nlenced, the overthrow of these Constitutions will be demanded, and 
nothing be left to resist the demand. It is nothing to the contrary, that 
tboy do not demand the whole of this just. now. Demanding what they 
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do, and for the reason they do, they can voluntarily stop nowhere »hort 
of this consummation, ilolding, as they do, that slavery is morailj 
right, and socially elevating, they cannot cease to demand a full national 
recognition of it, as a legal right and a social blessing. 

Nor can we justifiably withhold this on any ground save our conviction 
ihi&t slavery is wrong. If slavery is right, all words, acts, laws, and con- 
ftitations against it are themselves wrong, and should be silenced and 
swept away. If it is right, we cannot justly object to its nationality — its 
universality ; if it is wrong, they cannot justly insist upon its extension — 
its enlargement. All they ask we could readily grant, if we thought 
slavery right ; all we ask they could as readily grant, if they thought it 
wrong. Their thinking it right, and our thinking it wrong, is the precise 
£M>t upon which depends the whole controversy. Thinking it right, as 
they do, they are not to blame for desiring its full recognition, as being 
right ; but, thinking it wrong, as we do, can we yield to them ? Can we 
cast our votes with their view, and against our own ? In view of our 
moral, social, and political responsibilities, can we do this? 

Wrong as we think slavery is, we oau yet afford to let it alone where it 
JB, becauM that much is due to the necessity arising from its actual pres- 
ence in the nation ; but can we, while our votes will prevent it, allow it 
to spread into the National Territories, and to overrun us here iji these 
Free States ? If our sense of duty forbids this, tlien let ns stand by our 
duty, fearlessly and effectively. Let us be diverted by none of those so- 
phistical contrivances wherewith we are so industriously plied and bela- 
bored — contrivances such as groping for some middle ground between the 
right and the wrong, vain as the search for a man who should be neither 
A living man nor a dead man — such as a policy of '* don't care" on a 
question about which all true men do care — such as Union appeals be- 
aeeobing trae Union men to yield to Disunionists, reversing the divine 
rule, and calling, not the sinners, bnt the righteous to repentance— 4uch 
as invocations to Washington, imploring men to unsay what Waahiogton 
aaid, and undo what Washington did. 

Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false accusations ogainM 
as, nor frightened from it by menaces of destruction to the Government 
nor of dungeons to ourselves. Let us havs p aith that Bioht majoes 

ICiaHT, AKD IN THAT PAITH LET US, TO THE EN 0^ DARE TO DO OUB DTH? AM 
WE UNDEBSTAND IT. 

The pre-eminent ability displayed in this address, com- 
pelled the people of the Middle and Eastern States to 
acknowledge that Mr. Lincoln was not only one of the 
foremost men of the West, but of the whole country, and 
tibia estimate was confirmed by the speeches which he 
subsequently delivered in Connecticut, Rhode Island, Md 
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New Hampshire. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to state 
that the joint effect of these eflbrts— more particularly hia 
speech at Cooper Institute — and of his debates with Mr. 
Douglas, was to make Mr. Lincoln decidedly the second 
choice of the great body of the Republicans of New 
York, as the candidate of the Republican party for the 
campaign of 1860. 

Some incidents of this visit to New York, illustrate the 
simplicity and earnestness of the character of our late 
President so forcibly, that they are well deserving being 
placed on record. A prominent member of the Young 
Men's Republican Association, who was thrown much 
in Mr. Lincoln's company during his brief stay, writes : 

Daring the day, before the delivery of the address, a friend of Mr. 
Lincoln called at the Astor House, where he was staying, and suggested that 
the orator should be taken up Broadway and shown the city, of which he 
knew but little, stating, I think, that he had been here but once before. We 
accompanied him to several large establishments, with all of which he 
seemed much amused. 

At one place he met an Illinois acquaintance of former years, to whom 
he said, in his dry, good-natured way : " Well, B., how have you fared 
since you left Illinois?" To which B. replied, '^ I have made one hundred 
thousand dollars and lost it all ; how is it with you, Mr. Lincoln ?*^ " Oh, 
very well," said Mr. Lincoln ; " I have the cottage at Springfield and about 
$8,000 in money. K they make me Vice-President with Seward, as some 
say they will, I hope I shall be able to increase it to $20,000, and that ii 
as much as any man ought to want." 

We visited a photographic establishment upon the comer of Broadway 
and Bleecker street, where he sat for his picture, the first taken in New 
York. At the gallery he met and was introduced to George Bancroft 
and had a brief conversation with that gentleman, who welcomed him to 
New York. The contrast in the appearance of the men wtur most striking 
— the one courtly and precise in his every word and gesture, with the bat 
of a trans-Atlantic statesman ; the other bluff and awkward, his every 
utterance an apology for his ignorance of metropolitan manners and cus- 
toms. *' I am on my way to Massachusetts," said he to Mr. Bancroft, 
'^ where I have a son at school, who, if report be true, aiready knows 
much more than hia father." 

A teacher at the Five Points House of Industry tella 
this touching incident, which doubtless transpired during 
the same yisit : 
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Our Sunday School in the Fiye Points was assembled, one Sabbath 
morning, when I noticed a tall, remarkable looking mac enter the room 
and take a seat among ns. He listened SnrftK fizM atU^itlcHi'to our exer- 
cises, and his countenance expressed 'sttcll geifnine int^r^st that I tup* 
preached, him and suggested that 4ie might bd Mlistf^tp^S ioftethlDg to 
the children. He accepted the itrHtattob ^i& Mdeiit fdenofe; and, 
coming forward, began a simple address, which at once fascinated eyeiy 
little hearer and hushed the room into silence. His language was stri- 
kingly beautiful, and his tones muaical with intensest feeling. The little 
faces around him would droop into sad conviction as he uttered sentences 
of w^arning, and would brighten into sunshine as he spoke cheerful words 
of promise. Once or twice he attempted to close his remarks but the 
imperative shout of ^^Go on I" **0h, do go on I" would compel him to 
resume. As I looked upon the gaunt and sinewy frame of the stranger, 
and marked his powerful head and detennined features, now touched into 
softness by the impressions of the moment, I felt an irrepressible curiosity 
to learn something more about him, and when he was quietly leaving the 
room I begged to know his name. He courteously replied, ** It is Abraham 
Lincoln, from Illinois." 

The following letter, written during this same period, 
in reply to an invitation to attend a festival in honor of 
the anniversary of Jefferson's "birthday, given by the 
Eepnblicans of Boston, is thoroughly characteristic of 
Mr. Lincoln in the quaint humor of its illustration : 

fipBarGFiKLDi, Illivoii, Aprii 6^ 1801. 

Gentlemen : — Your kind note inviting me to attend a festival in Boston 
on the 13th instant, in honor of the birthday of Thomas Jefferson, was 
duly received. My engagements are such that I cannot attend 

The Democracy of to-day hold the liberty of one man to be absolutely 
nothing, when in conflict with another man's right of property. Bepnb- 
licans, on the contrary, are both for the man and the dollar^ but, in case 
of conflict, the man he/ore the dollar. 

I remember being once much amused at seeing two partially intoii-^ 
cated men engaged in a fight with their great-coats on, which fight, after 
a long and rather harmless contest, ended in each having fought himself 
out of his own coat, and into that of the other. If the two leading par- 
ties of this day are really ideatical with the two in the days of JeffersoB 
and Adams, they have performed the same feat as the two drunken menu 

But, soberly, it is now no child's play to save the principles of Jeffer- 

Sun from total overthrow in this nation This is a world of 

compensations; and he who would le no slave, must consent to haveni^ 
slave. Those who deny freedom to others, deserve it not for themiel^ffl; 
#nd, un4iw a just God. can»t)t Jong retain it, 
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All hotJwF to Jefferson ; to a man who, in the concrete pressnf j of • 
ttrnggle for national independence by a single f eople, had the coolnesa, 
fbreoast, ani:e}i^acity WipfrjOKluce into a merely revolntionary docu- 
ment an abrrtract tmfh,"appncabro to all men and all times, and so t( 
Embalm /\ ^r5,:{fiirt ia-^fiy andT-in alj coming days it shall be a rebuke 
and a sinnibling^biocTc id thV hafbtrigers of reappearing tyranny and 
oppression. 

Your obedient servant, 

A. LmooLM. 

Messrs. H. L. Pieroe, and others, etc. 

But we turn from this episode to resume the formal 
record of Mr. Lincoln's political career. 

The Republican National Convention of 1860 met on thfe 
16th of May, at Chicago, in an immense building which 
the people of that city had put up for the purpose, called 
the Wigwam. There were four hundred and sixty-five 
delegates. The city was filled with earnest men, who 
had come there to press the claims of their favorite can- 
didates, and the halls and corridors of all the hotels 
swarmed and buzzed with an eager crowd, in and out of 
which darted or pushed or wormed their way the various 
leaders of party politics. Mr. Chase, Mr. Bates, and Mr. 
Cameron were spoken of and pressed somewhat as candi- 
dates, but from the first it was evident that the contest 
lay between Mr. Seward and Mr. Lincoln. 

Judge Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, was chosen temporary 
Chairman of the Convention, and in the afternoon of the 
first day a permanent organization was effected, by the 
• choice of George Ashmun, of Massachusetts, as presi- 
dent, with twenty-seven vice-presidents and twenty-five 
Siicretaries. On Thursday, the 17th, the Committee on 
Resolutions reported the platform, which was enthusiasti- 
cally adopted. A motion was made to proceed to the 
nomination at once, ^nd if that had been done the result 
of the Convention mi^ht have proved very different, as 
at that time it was thought that Mr. Seward's chances 
were the best. But an aajournment was taken till the 
morning, and during the ni^>t the combinations were 
mnde which resulted in the noiulTiation of Mr. Lincobi. 
The ex'utement of the Convention sluZ of the audience on 
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fl^e TOoniing of Friday was intense. The Illinoisans had 
turned out in great numbers, zealous for Lincoln ; and 
though the other States, near and far, had sent many men 
wlio were equally zealous for Mr. Seward, it was quite 
clear that Mr. Lincoln's supporters were in the majority 
in the audience. The first ballot gave Mr. Seward one 
hundred and seventy-three and a half votes to one hun- 
dred and two for Mz\ Lincoln, the rest b'^ing scattered. 
On the second ballot the first indication of the result was 
felt, when the chairman of the Vermont delegation, which 
had been divided on the previous ballot, announced, 
when the name of that State was called, that " Vermont 
cast3 l^er ten votes for the young giant of the West, 
Abraha^l Lincoln." On the second ballot, Mr. Seward 
had Qijie hundred and eighty-four and a half to one huQ 
dried and eighty-one for Mr. Lincoln, and on the third bal 
lot Mr. Lincoln received two hundred and thirty votes, be- 
ing within one and a half of a majority. The vote was jiot 
aj^iouniced, but so many every Vv^here had kept the count 
that it was known throughout the Convention at once. 
Mr. Carter, of Ohio, rose and announced a change in th^ 
vote of the Ohio delegation of four votes in favor of Mr. 
Lincoln, and the Convention at once burst into a state 
of the wildest excitement. The cheers of the audience 
withii^ were answered by those of a yet larger crowd 
without, to whom the result was announced. Cannou 
roared, and bands played, and banners waved, and the 
excited Republicans of Chicago cheered themselves 
hoarse, while on the wings of electricity sped all over 
the country the news of Mr. Lincoln's nomination, to be 
£,Teeted everywhere with similar demonstrations. It was 
long before the Convention could calm itself enough to 
jffoceed to business. When it did, other States changed 
their votes in favor of the successful nominee, until it 
•yras announced, as the result of the third ballot, that 
Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, had received three hun- 
dred and fifty-four votes, and was nominated by the Re- 
publican party for the office of President of the United 
States. The nomination was then, on the motion of Mjr. 
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Evarts, of New York, made unanimous, and the Conven- 
tion adjourned till the afternoon, when they completed 
their work by nominating Hannibal Hamlin for Vice- 
President. 

Mr. Lincoln was at Springfield at the time. He had 
been in the telegraph-office during the casting of the first 
and second ballots, but then left, and went over to the 
office of the State Journal, where he was sitting convers- 
ing with friends while the third ballot was being taken. 
In a few moments came across the wires the announce- 
ment of the result. The Superintendent of the Telegraph 
Company, who was present, wrote on a scrap of paper, 
"Mr. Lincoln: You are nominated on the third ballot," 
and a boy ran with the message to Mr. Lincoln. He 
looki^d at it in silence amid the shouts of those around 
him; then rising and putting it in his pocket, he said 
quietly, "Tliere's a little woman down at our house 
would like to hear this— I'll go down and tell her." 

Next day there arrived at Springfield the committee 
appointed by the Convention to inform Mr. Lincoln 
officially of his nomination. They waited upon him at 
his residence, and Mr. Ashmun, President of the Conven 
tion, addressing Mr. Lincoln, said : 

I have, sir, the honor, in behalf of the gentlemen who are present — 
a Committee appointed hj the Bepublioan Oonvention recently assembled 
at Ohioago— to discharge a most pleasant duty. We have come, sir, 
under a yote of instructions to that Committee, to notify yon that yon 
have been selected by the Convention of the Bepublicans at Chicago for 
President of the United States. They instruct us, sir, to notify you of 
that selection, and that Committee deem it not only respectful to yourself, 
but appropriate to the important matter which they have in hand, that 
they should come in person, and present to you the authentic evidence of 
the action of that Convention ; and, sir, without any phrase which shall 
either be considered personally planditory to yourself, or which shall have 
any reference to the principles involved in the questions which are con- 
nected with your nomination, I desire to present to you the letter which 
has been prepared, and which informs you of your nomination, and with 
it the platform resolutions and sentiments which the Oonvention adopted* 
Sir, at your convenience we shall be glad to receive from you such a re- 
sponse as it may be your pleasure to give as. 
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Mr. Lincoln listened to this address -with a degree of 
grave dignity that almost wore the appearance of sadness, 
and after a brief panse, in which he seemed to be ponder- 
ing the momentous responsibilities of his position, he 
replied : — 

Mb. Cfaibman aistd Gentlemen of the Committee : — ^I tender to joo^ 
and through you to the Bepubllcan National Convention, and all the peopU 
represented in it, mj profoundest thanks for the high honor done me, 
which you now formally announce. Deeply, and even painfully sensible 
of the great responsibility which is inseparable from this high honor — ^a 
responsibility which I could almost wish had fallen upon some one of the 
far more eminent men and experienced statesmen whose distinguished 
names were before the Convention — ^I shall, by your leave, consider more 
fully the resolutions of the Convention, denominated the platform, and, 
without any unnecessary or unreasonable delay, respond to you, Mr. 
Chairman, in writing, not doubting that the platform will be found satis- 
factory, and the nomination gratefully accepted. 

And now I will not longer defer the pleasure of taking you, and each of 
you, by the hand. 

Tall Judge Kelly, of Pennsylvania, who was one of the 
committee, and who is himself a great many feet high, had 
meanwhile been eying Mr. Lincoln's lofty form with a 
mixture of admiration, and possibly jealousy ; this had 
not escaped Mr. Lincoln, and as he shook hands with the 
judge he inquired, " What is your height P' 

" Six feet three. What is yours, Mr. Lincoln ?" 

" Six feet four.'' 

** Then," said the judge, ** Pennsylvania bows to Illi 
nois. My dear man, for years my heart has been aching 
for a President that I could look up to^ and I've found him 
at last in the land where we thought there were none but 
liUle giants." 

Mr. Lincoln's formal reply to the official announcement 
of his nomination was as follows : — 

BFBiKornsLD), iLLorois, May 28, ISMl 
6is : — I accept the nomination tendered me hy the Oonvention oyer 
which you presided, of which I am formally apprised in a letter of your- 
self and others acting as a Committee of the Convention for that pur- 
pose. The declaration of principles and sentiments which accompanies 
your letter meets my approval, and it shall be my care not to violate it| 
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or disregard it in tmj part. Imploring the assistance of Divine Provl- 
denoe, and with dne regard to the views and feelings of all who wert 
represented in the Convention, to the rights of all the States and Territoriet 
and people of the nation, to the inviolahilitj of the Oonstitution, and the 
perpetnal nnion, harmony, and prosperity of all, I am most happy to co- 
oi)erate for the practical snccess of the principles declared by the Con- 
vention. Yonr obliged friend and fellow -citizen, 

A^BAHAM LmOOLN. 

Hov. Geobgs Ashmun, 

President of the Republican Convention 

Mr. Lincoln's nomination proved nniversally accej)table 
to the Republican party. Its members recognized in him 
a man of firm principles, of ardent love for freedom, of 
strict integrity and truth, and they went into the political 
contest with a zeal and enthusiasm which was the guaran- 
tee of victory ; while the doubt and uncertainty, the 
divided counsels and wavering purposes of their oppo- 
nents were the sure precursors of defeat. 

His nomination was the signal to the leaders of the 
slaveholders' party for pressing upon the Democratic Con- 
vention their most ultra views, that by the division of the 
Democratic forces the victory of Mr. Lincoln might be 
assured, and the pretext afforded them for carrying into 
execution the plot against the liberties of the country 
which they had been for so many years maturing. That 
they would dare to carry their threat of rebellion into exe- 
cution, was not believed at the North. If it had been, 
v^hile it might have frightened away some votes from Mi-. 
Lincoln, it would have brought him substantial acces- 
(Sions from the ranks of those who, though following the 
Democratic banner, had not learned to disregard the good 
old doctrine that the majority must rule, and who would 
have rushed to its rescue, if they had believed that it was 
really threatened. The vote which he received on Novem- 
ber 6, 1860, was that of a solid phalanx of earnest men, 
who had resolved that freedom should henceforth be 
national, and that slavery should remain as the framers of 
the Constitution intended that it should remain 
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CfiAPtER IV. 

FROM THE ELECTION, NOV. 6, 1860, TO THE INAUGURATIOH, 
MAROH 4, 1861. 

Titt FotsiDlDrrtAt Elrotiov. — Ssoxssiov of Sotjtb Oabolina. — Fosmi- 

nOV OV THB RXBBL OOKFEDSBAOT; — ^Thx ObJBOTS OT SbOKSSTON. — 8b- 
0BS8I0N MOTBMSNTS Uf WASHIlTOTOir. — ^DkBATSS JS O0VGVS6B, — TldT 

OBiTTENDSir Besolutions. — Oonohjatobt Aotiov of OoiTGBBSa. — Tn 

PXAOB GONFEBBNOB. — ^AOTIOH OF OONOBB88. — ^ThX SECESSION MoYB- 
MENT UkOBXOKEI). 

Abkaham Lincoln was elected to be President of the 
United States on the sixth day of Notemher, 1860. The 
preliminary canyass had not been marked by any very 
extraordinary features. Party lines were a good deal 
broken np, and fonr presidential candidates were in 
the field ; but this departure from the ordinary course of 
party contests had occurred more than once in the pre- 
vious x)olitical history of the country. Mr. Lincoln was 
ptit in nomination by the Republican party, and repre- 
sented in his life and opinions the precise aim and object 
for which that party had been formed. He was a native 
of a slaveholding State ; and while he had been opposed 
to slavery, he had regarded it as a local institution, the 
creature of local laws, with which the National Govern- 
ment of the United States had nothing whatever to do. 
But, in common with all observant public men, he had 
watched with distrust and apprehension the advance of 
slavery, as an element of political power, towards ascend- 
ency in the Government of the nation, and had cordially 
co-operated with those who thought it absolutely neces- 
sary for the future well-being of the country that this 
advance should be checked. He had, therefore, op- 
posed very strenuously the extension of slavery into the 
Territories, and had asserted the right and the duty of 
Congress io exclude it by positive lesislation there* 
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Tlie Chicago Convention, which nominated Mr. lin- 
coln, adopted a pUtlbrm of which this was the cardinal 
feature ; but it also took good care to repel the imputa- 
tion of its political opponents, and to remove the appre- 
hensions of the South, that the party proposed to interfere 
with slavery in the States whose laws gave it support 
and protection. It expressly disavowed all authority 
and all wish for such interference, and declared its pur- 
pose to protect the Southern States in the free enjoyment 
of all their constitutional rights. The Democratic Con- 
vention, originally assembled at Charleston, was disposed 
to make Mr. Douglas its candidate in opposition to Mr. 
Lincoln ; but this purpose was thwarted by leading pol- 
iticians of the slaveholding States, who procured the 
nomination of Mr. Breckinridge, with full knowledge of 
the fact that this would divide the Democratic party, and 
in all probability secure the election of Mr. Lincoln. Mr. 
Breckinridge represented the pro-slavery element of the 
Democratic party, and asserted the duty of the National 
Government, by a positive exercise of its legislative and 
executive power, to protect slavery in the Territories 
against any legislation either of Congress or of the people 
of the Territories themselves, which should seek to impair 
in any degree the right, alleged to be recognized in the 
Constitution, of property in slaves. Mr. Douglas sup- 
ported the theory that the people of the Territories, 
. acting tnrough their territorial legislature, had the same 
right to decide this question for themselves as they had 
to decide any other ; and he represented this principle in 
opposition to Mr. Lincoln on the one hand, and Mr. 
Breckinridge on the other, in the j residential canvass. 
John Bell, of Tennessee, was also made a candidate by 
the action mainly of men who were dissatisfied with all 
the existing political parties, and who were alarmed at 
the probable results of a presidential election which 
promised to be substantially sectional in its character. 
They put forth, therefore, no opinions upon the leading 
points in controversy ; and went into the canvass with 
■'the Constitution, the Union, and the enforcement of the 
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laws" as their platform, — one apon which they could 
easily have rallied all the people of all sections of the 
coimtry, but for the fact, which they seemed to overlook, 
that the widest possible differences of opinion prevailed 
among the people as to its meaning. 

All sections of the country took part in the election. 
The Southern States were quite as active and quite as 
zealous as the Northern in carrying on the canvass. 
Public meetings were held, the newspaper press, South 
as well as North, discussed the issues involved witli 
energy and vigor, and every thing on the surface indi- 
cated the usual termination of the contest, the triumph of 
one party and the peaceful acquiescence of all others. 
The resiQt, however, showed that this was a mistake. 
The active and controlling politicians of the Southern 
States had gone into the canvass with the distinct and 
well-formed purpose of acquiescing in the result only in 
the event of its g ving them the victory. The election 
took place on the 6th of November. Mr. Lincoln re- 
ceived the electoral votes of all the Free States except 
New Jersey, which was divided, giving him four votes 
and Mr. Douglas three Mr. Breckinridge received the 
electoral votes of all the Slave States except Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Virginia, which voted for Bell, and Mis- 
souri, which voted for Douglas, as did three electors from 
New Jersey also. Of the popular vote, Lincoln received 
1,857,610; Douglas, 1,365,976 ; Breckinridge, 847,953 ; 
and Bell, 690,631. In the Electoral College, Lincoln 
received 180 votes, Douglas 12, Breckinridge 72, and 
Bell 39, 

As soon as the result of the election was known, 
various movements in the Southern States indicated their 
purpose of resistance ; and it soon became evident that 
this purpose had been long cherished, and that members 
of the Government under the presidency of Mr. Buchanan 
had officially given it their sanction and aid On the 
29th of October, General Scott sent to the President and 
John B. Floyd, his Secretary of War, a letter expressing 
apprehensions lest the Southern people should seize some 
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of the Federal forts in the Southern States, and advising 
that they should be immediately garrisoned by way of 
precaution. The Secretary of War, according to state- 
ments subsequently made by one of his eulogists in 
Virginia, "thwarted, objected, resisted, and forbade'' 
the adoption of those measures, which, according to the 
same authority, if carried into execution, would have 
defeated the conspiracy, and rendered impossible the 
formation of a Southerly CoAfederacy. An official report 
from the Ordnance Department, dated January 16, 1861, 
also shows that daring the year 18j80, and previous to 
the presidential election, one hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand muskets had been removed from Northern armories 
and sent to Southern arsenals by a single order of the 
Secretary of War, issued on the 30th of December, 1869. 
On the 20th of November, the Attorney General, Hon. 
John S. Black, in reply to inquiries of the President, 
gave him the official opinion that Congress had no right 
to carry on war against any State, either to prevent a 
threatened violation of the Constitution or to enforce an 
acknowledgment that the Government of the United States 
is supreme : and it soon became evident that the Presi- 
dent adopted this theory as the basis and guide of his 
executive action. 

South Carolina took the lead in the secession movement. 
Her legislature assembled on the 4th of November, 1860, 
and, after casting the electoral vote of the State for John 
C. Breckinridge to be President of the United States, 
passed an act the next day calling a State Convention, to 
meet at Columbia on the 17th of December. On the 10th, 
t". W. Pickens was elected Governor, and, in his inaugu- 
ral, declared the determination of the State to secede, on 
the ground that, '^ in the recent election for President and 
Vice-President, the North had carried the election upon 
principles that make it no longer safe for us to rely upon 
the jiowers of the Federal Government or the guarantees 
of the Federal compact. This," he added, "is the great 
overt act of the people of the Northern States, who pro- 
pose to inaugurate a chief magistrate not to preside ovfif 
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the cominon interests or destinies of all States alike, but 
npdn issues of malignant hostility and uncompromising 
war to be waged upon the rights, the interests, and the 
peace of, half of the States of this Union/' The Conven- 
tion met on the 17th of December, and adjourned the next 
day to Charleston, on account of the prevalence of small- 
pox at Columbia. On the 20th an ordinance was passed 
unanimously repealing the ordinance adopted Mky 2:3, 
1788, whereby the Constitution of the United States was 
ratified, and " dissolving the Union now subsisting be- 
tween South Carolina and other States under the name of 
the United States of America ;" and on the 24th the Gov- 
ernor issued his proclamation, declaring the State of 
South Carolina to be a ''separate, sovereign, free, and 
independent State." 

This was the first act of secession passed by any State. 
The debates in the State Convention show clearly enough 
that it was not taken under the impulse of resentment for 
any sharp ahd remediless wrong, nor in apprehension that 
any such wrong would be inflicted ; but in pursuance of 
a settled and long-cherished purpose. In that debate Mr. 
Parker said that the movement was "no spasmodic effort 
— ^it had been gradually culminating for a long series of 
years.'* Mr. Inglis indorsed this remark, and added, 
" Most of us have had this matter under consideration for 
the last twenty years.'' Mr. L. M. Keitt said, "I have 
been engaged in this movement ever since I entered polit- 
ical life." And Mr. Rhett, who had been for many years 
in the public service, declared that "the secession of 
South Carolina was not the event of a day. It is not," 
said he, "any thing produced by Mr. Lincoln's election, 
or by the non-execution of the fugitive slave law. It 
Is a matter which has been gathering head for thirty years. 
The election of Lincoln and Hamlin was the last straw on 
the back of the camel. But it was not the only one. The 
back was nearly bfokeii before." So far as South Caro- 
liiia Was concerned, there can be no doubt that her action 
itras decided by then who had been plotting disunion fbi 
tliirty years, not dn accoutit of any wrongs her people ha^ 
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Bustained at the hands of the Federal Goyernment, "but 
from motives of personal and sectional ambition, and for 
the purpose of establishing a government which should be 
permanently and completely in the interest of slavery. 

But the disclosures which have since been made, imper- 
fect comparatively as they are, prove clearly that the 
wliole secession movement was in the hands of a few 
conspirators, who had their head-quarters at the national 
capital, and were themselves closely connected with the 
(rovernment of the United States. A secret meeting of 
these men was held at Washington on the night of the 
5th of January, 1861, at which the Senators from Georgia, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi, and 
Florida were present. They decided, by resolutions, that 
each of the Southern States should secede from the Union 
as soon as possible ; that a convention of seceding States 
should be held at Montgomery, Alabama, not later than 
the 15th of February ; and that the Senators and Members 
of Congress from the Southern States ought to remain in 
their seats as long as possible, in order to defeat measures 
that might be proposed at Washington hostile to the seces- 
sion movement. Davis of Mississippi, Slidell of Louis- 
iana, and Mallory of Florida, were appointed a com- 
mittee to cany these decisions into effect ; and, in pursuance 
of them, Mississippi passed an ordinance of secession 
January 9th ; Alabama and Florida, January 11th ; Louis- 
iana, January 26th, and Texas, February 5th. All these 
acts, as well as all which followed, were simply the execu- 
tion of the behests of this secret conclave of conspirators 
who had resolved upon secession. In all the conventions 
of the seceding States, delegates were appointed to meet 
at Montgomery. Li not one of them was the question of 
secession submitted to a vote of the people ; although in 
some of them the legislatures had expressly forbidden 
them to pass any ordinance of secession without making 
its validity depend on its ratification by the popular vote. 
The Convention met at Montgomery on the 4th of Febru- 
ary, and adopted a provisional constitution, to continue 
|u operation for one year. Under this constitution Jeffer 
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son Davis was elected President of the new Confederacy, 
and Alex. H. Stephens, of Georgia, Vice-President. Both 
were inaugurated on the 18th. In an address delivered on 
his arrival at Montgomery, Mr. Davis declared that "the 
Hme for compromise has now passed, and the South is 
determined to maintain her position, and make all who 
oppose her smell Southern powder and feel Southern 
steel, if coercion is persisted in." He felt sure of the 
result ; it might be they would '' have to encounter incon- 
veniences at the beginning," but he had no doubts of the 
final issue. The first part of his anticipation has been 
fully realized ; the end has hardly proved to be as peace- 
ful and satisfactory as he predicted. 

The policy of the new Confederacy towards the United 
States was soon officially made known. The government 
decided to maintain the stdtus quo until the expiration of 
Mr. Buchanan's term, feeling assured that, with his de- 
clared belief that it would be unconstitutional to coerce a 
State, they need apprehend from his administration no 
active hostility to their designs. They had some hope 
that, by the 4tJi of March, their new Confederacy would 
be so far advanced that the new Administration might 
waive its purpose of coercion ; and they deemed it wise 
not to do any thing which should rashly forfeit the favor 
and support of "that very large portion of the North 
whose moral sense was on their side." Nevertheless, they 
entered upon prompt and active preparations for war. 
Contracts were made in various parts of the South for the 
manufacture of powder, shell, cannon-balls, and other 
munitions of war. Recruiting was set on foot in several 
of the States. A plan was adopted for the organization 
of a regular army of the Confederacy, and on the 6th of 
March Congress passed an act authorizing a military force 
of one hundred thousand men. 

Thus was opened a new chapter in the history of Amer- 
ica. Thus were taken the first steps towards overthrow- 
ing the Government and Constitution of the United States, 
and establishing a new nation, with a new Constitution, 
resting upon new principles, and aiming at new result©. 
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The Constitution of the United States was ordained "ia 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, in- 
liure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our posterity." We have the 
clear and explicit testimony of A. H. Stephens, the Vice- 
President of the rebel Confederacy, echoing and reaffirm 
ing that of the whole civilized world to the fact, tha 
these high and noble objects — ^the noblest and the grandest 
at which human institutions can aim — have been more 
nearly attained in the practical working of the Govern- 
ment of the United States than anywhere else on the face 
of the earth. " I look upon this country, with our insti- 
tutions," said Mr. Stephens before the legislature of 
Georgia, on the 14th of November, 1860, after the result 
of the presidential election was known, " as the Eden of 
the world, the paradise of the universe. It may be that 
out of it we may become greater and more prosperous, 
but I am candid and sincere in telling you that I fear, if 
we rashly evince passion, and without sufficient cause 
fihall take that step, that Instead of becoming greater, oi 
more peaceful, prosperous, and happy — ^instead of becom 
ing gods we will become demons, and at no distant day 
commence cutting each other's throats." Mr. Stephens 
OA that occasion went on, in a strain of high patriotism 
imd conunon sense, to speak of the proposed secession of 
the State of Georgia, in language which will forever stand 
as a judicial condemnation of the action of the rebel Statea 
"The first question that presents itself," said Mr. Stephens, 
" is, shall the people of the South secede from the Union 
in consequence of the election of Mr. lincoln to the Presi- 
dency of the United States 1 My countrymen, I tell you 
candidly, frankly, and earnestly, that I do not think that 
they ought. In my judgment the election of no man, con- 
stitutionally chosen to that high office, is sufficient cause 
for any State to separate from the Union. It ought to 
stand by and aid stUL in maintaining the Constitution of 
the country. To make a point of resistance to the gov- 
ernment, to withdraw from it because a man hap been 
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coustitutionally elected, puts us in the wrong. * * We 
went into the election with this people. The result was . 
diflFerent from what we wished ; but the election has been 
constitutionally held. Were we to make a point of resist- 
ance to the Government, and go out of the Union on this 
account, the record would be made up hereafter against 

UB." 

After the new confederacy had been organized, and Mr. 
Stephens had been elected its Vice-President, he made an 
elaborate speech to the citizens of Savannah, in which h6 
endeavored to vindicate this attempt to establish a new 
government in place of the government of the United 
States, and to set forth the new principles upon which it 
was to rest, and which were to justify the movement in 
the eyes of the world and of impartial posterity. That 
exposition is too important to be omitted here. It is the 
most authoritative and explicit statement of the character 
and objects of the new government which has ever beea 
made. Mr. Stephens said : — 

" The new constitution has put at rest forever all agitating qnestiona 
rilating to our peculiar institutions — ^AMoan slavery, as it exists among 
WH-the proper status of the negro in our form of civilization. This was 
the immediate cause of the late rupture and present revolution. Jeffer- 
son, in his forecast, had anticipated this, as tne ^ rock upon which the old 
Union would split.' He was right. What was conjecture with him, is 
now « realized fact. But whether he fully comprehended the great 
traHi up<Hi which that rock stood and stands, may he doubted. The 
prevailing ideas entertained by him, and most of the leading statesmen at 
the time of the formation of the old Constitution, were, that the enslave- 
ment of the African was in violation of the laws of nature; that it was 
wrong in principle, socially, morally, and politically. It was an evil tljey 
knew not well how to deal with ; but the general opinicm of the men of 
that day was, that, somehow or other, in the order of Providence, l^e 
lAstitntion would be evanescent and pass away. This idea, though not 
incorporated in the Oonstitution, was the prevailing idea at the time. 
The Oonstitution, it is true, secured every essential guarantee to the insti 
totion while it should last, and hence no argument can be justly used 
•gainst the constitutional guarantees thus secured, because of the com- 
mon sentiment of the day. Those ideas, however, were ftindamentally 
wrong. They rested upon the assumption of the equality of races. This 
WM ac «ror. it was a sandy foundation, and the idea of a governmea* 
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built npon it was wrong — when the ' stonn came and the wind blew, it 
felL' 

" Onr new provernment is founded upon exactly the opposite ideas ; its 
foundations are laid, its corner-stone rests, upon the great truth that tlie 
negro is not equal to the white man ; that slavery, subordination to tho 
superior race, is his natural and normal condition. This, our new govern- 
ment, is the first in the history of the world, based upon this great physi- 
cal, philosophical, and moral truth. This truth has been slow in the pro- 
cess of its development, like all other truths in the various department! 
of science. It is even so amongst us. Many who hear me, perhaps, can 
recollect well that this truth was not generally admitted even within theii 
day. The errors of the past generutioii still clung to many as late as 
twenty years ago. Those at the Korth who still cling to these errors 
with a zeal above knowledge, we justly denominate fanatics. All fanat- 
icism springs from an aberration of tlie mind ; from a defect in reasoning. 
It is a species of insanity. One of the most striking characteristics of 
insanity, in many instances, is forming correct conclusions from fancied 
or erroneous premises; so with the anti-slavery fanatics; their conclusions 
are right if their premises are. They assume that the negro is equal, and 
hence conclude that he is entitled to equal privileges and rights with the 
white man. If their premises were correct, their conclusions would h^ 
logical and just ; but their premises being wrong, their whole argument 
fails. I recollect once of having heard a gentleman from one of the 
Northern States, of great power and ability, announce in the House of 
Representatives, with imposing effect, that we of the South would be com- 
pelled, ultimately, to yield upon this subject of slavery; that it was as 
impossible to war successfully against a principle in politics, as it was in 
physics or mechanics ; that the principle would ultimately previdl ; that 
we, in maintaining slavery as it exists with us, were warring against a 
principle — a principle founded in nature, the principle of the equality of 
man. The reply I made to him was, that upon his own grounds we 
should succeed, and thjAt he and his associates in their crusade against 
our institutions would ultimately fail. The truth announced, that it was 
as impossible to war successfully against a principle in politics as it was 
in physics or mechanics, I admitted, but told him that it was he and 
those acting with him who were warring against a principle. They 
were attempting to make things equal which the Creator had made 
unequal. 

*'In the conflict thus far, success has been on our side, complete 
throughout the length and breadth of the Confederate States. It is npon 
this, as I have stated, our social fabric is firmly planted; and I cannot 
permit myself to doubt the ultimate success of a foil recognition of this 
principle throughout the civilized and enlightened world.** 

We liave thus traced the course of events in the South- 
ftiTi StatA»,fl durine the tb"^ ^^oiiths that succeeded the 
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election of President Lincoln. Let us now see what took 
place in Washington during the same time. Congress met 
on the 3d of December, and the Message of President 
Buchanan was at once sent in. That document ascribed 
the discontent of the Southern States to the alleged fact 
that the violent agitation in the North against slavery had 
created disaffection among the slaves, and created appre- 
hensions of servile insurrection. The President vindicated 
tlie hostile action of the South, assuming that it was 
prompted by these apprehensions ; but went on to show 
that there was no right on the part of any State to secede 
from the Union, while at the same time he contended that 
the General Government had no right to make war on any 
State for the purpose of preventing it from seceding, and 
closed this portion of his Message by recommending an 
amendment of the Constitution which should explicitly 
recognize the right of property in slaves, and provide for 
the protection of that right in all the Territories of the 
United States. The belief that the people of South Caro 
lina would make an attempt to seize one or more of the 
forts in the harbor of Charleston, created considerable 
uneasiness at Washington ; and on the 9th of December 
the representatives from that State wrote to the President 
expressing their "strong convictions" that no such at- 
tempt would be made previous to the action of the State 
Convention, ^^ provided that no re-enforcements should 
be sent into those forts, and their relative military status 
shall remain as at present." On the lOth of December 
Howell Cobb resigned his ojfice as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and on the 14th General Cass resigned as Secretary 
of State. The latter resigned because the President 
refused to re-enforce the forts in the harbor of Charleston. 
On the 20th the State of South Carolina passed the ordi- 
nance of secession, and on the 26th Major Anderson trans- 
ferred his garrison from Port Moultrie to Fort Sumter. 
On the 29th John B. Floyd resigned his office as Secretary 
of War, alleging that the action of Major Anderson was 
ill violation of pledges given by the Government that the 
military statiis of the forts at Charleston should renuuB 
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nnchanged, and that the President had declined to allow 
him to issue an order, for which he had applied on the 
27th, to withdraw the garrison from the harbor of Charles- 
ton. On the 29th of December, Messrs. Barnwell, Adams, 
and Orr arrived at Washington, as commissioners from 
the State of South Carolina, and at once opened a corre- 
spondence with President Buchanan, asking for the deliv 
eiy of the forts and other government property at Charles- 
ton to the authorities of South Carolina. The President 
replied on the 30th, reviewing the whole question — ^stating 
that in removing from Fort Moultrie, Major Anderson 
acted solely on his own responsibility, and that his first 
impulse on hearing of it was to order him to return, but 
that the occupation of the fort by South Carolina and the 
seizure of the arsenal at Charleston had rendered this 
impossible. The commissioners replied on the 1st of 
January, 1861, insisting that the President had pledged 
himself to maintain the status of affairs in Charleston 
harbor previous to the removal of Major Anderson from 
Port Moultrie, and calling on him to redeem this pledge. 
This communication the President returned. 

On the 8th of January, the President sent a message to 
Congress, calling their attention to the condition of public 
affairs, declaring that while he had no right to make ag- 
gressive war upon any State, it was his right and his 
duty to *^ use military force defensively against those who 
resist the Federal officers in the execution of their legal 
functions, and against those who assail the property of 
the Federal Government f —but throwing the whole re- 
sponsibility of meeting the extraordinary emergencies of 
the occasion upon Congress. On the same day, Jacob 
Thompson, of Mississippi, resigned his office as Secretary 
of the Interior, because the Star of the West had been 
sent on the 5th, by order of the Government, with sup- 
plies for Fort Sumter, in violation, as he alleged, of the 
decision of the cabinet. On the 10th, P. F. Thomas, of 
Maryland, who had replaced Howell Cobb as Secretary 
of the Treasury, resigned, and was succeeded by Genernl 
John A Dix, of New York, 
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The debates and the action of Congress thronglioiit the 
session related mainly to the questions at issue between 
the two sections. The discussion opened on the 3d of 
December, as soon as the President's Message had been 
read. The Southern Senators generally treated the elec- 
tion of the previous November as having been a virtual 
decision against the equality and rights of the slavehold 
mg States. The Republican members disavowed this con- 
struction, and proclaimed their willingness to adopt any 
Just and proper measures which would quiet the appre- 
hensions of the South, while they insisted that the 
authority of the Constitution should be maintained, and 
the constitutional election of a President should be re- 
spected. At the opening of the session, Mr. Powell, of 
Kentucky, in the Senate, moved the reference of that 
portion of the President's Message which related to the 
sectional difficulties of the country, to a select committee 
of tliirteen. This resolution being adopted, Mr. Critten 
den immediately afterwards introduced a series of joint 
resolutions, embodying what came to be known after- 
wards as the Crittenden Compromise — ^proposing to sub- 
mit to the action of the people of the several States the 
following amendments to the Constitution : — 

1. Prohibiting slayery in all the territory of the United States north of 
l>6' 30', and protecting it as property in all territory south of that line; 
and admitting into the Union, with or without slavery, as its Constitution 
might provide, any State that might be formed out of such territory, 
whenever its population should be sufficient to entitle it to a nember oi 
Oongress. 

2. Prohibiting Congress from abolishing slavery in places under itf 
•ixclusive jurisdiction within Slave States. 

8. Prohibiting Congress from abolishing slavery within {he District of 
Columbia, so long as slavery should exist in Virginia or Maryland; or 
without the consent of the inhabitants, or without just compensatioL to 
the owners. 

4. Prohibiting Congress from hindering the transportation of slavAt 
from one State to another, or to a Territory in which slavery is allowed. 

6. Providing that where a fugitive slave is lost to his owner by violent 
resistance to the execution of the process of the law for his recovery, the 
tmited States shall pay to said ov^ ner his full value, and may recover tb« 
i from the ooonty in which such rescue occurred 
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6. These provisions were declared to be nncbangeable by any future 
amendment of the Constitution, as were also the existing articles relating 
fco the representation of slaves and the 8urrft"'''»r ^f ^"jitives. 

Besides these proposed amendments of the Constitutioii, 
Mr Crittenden's resolutions embodied certain declara- 
tions in affirmance of the constitutionality and binding 
force of the fugitive slave law — ^recommending the repeal 
by tlie States of all bills, the eflfect of which was to 
hinder the execution of that law, proposing to amend it 
by equalizing its fees, and urging the effectual execution 
of the law for the suppression of the African slave-trade. 

These resolutions were referred to the Committee of 
Thirteen, ordered on Mr. Powell's motion, and composed 
of the following senators : — 

Messrs. Powell, Ilnuter, Crittenden, Seward, Toombs, Douglas, Oolla- 
mer, Davis, Wade, Bigler, Rice, Doolittle, and Grimes. 

On the 31st of December, this committee reported that 
they '' had not been able to agree upon any general plan 
of adjustment." The whole subject was nevertheless 
(^iscussed over and over again during the residue of the 
session ; but no final action was taken until the very day 
of its close. On the 21st of January, Messrs. Yulee and 
Mallory, of Florida, resigned their seats in the Senate, 
because their State had passed an ordinance of secession ; 
and on the 28th, Mr. Iverson, of Georgia, followed their 
example. Messrs. Clay and Fitzpatrick, of Alabama, 
and Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, followed next, and, on the 
4th of February, Messrs. Slidell and Benjamin, of Louis- 
iana, also took their leave. 

In the House of Representatives the debates took the 
same general direction as in the Senate. On the first day 
of the session a resolution was adopted, by a vote of one 
hundred and forty-five to thirty-eight, to refer so much 
of the President's Message as related to the perilous con- 
dition of the country, to a committee of one from each 
State. This committee was appointed as foUowifc; ;- - 

^1 
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Corwin of Ohio. Dunn of Indiana. 

Millaon of Virginia. Taylor of Louisiana, 

Adams of Massachusetts. Davis of Mississippi. 

Winslow of North Carolina. Kellogg of Illinois. 

Humphrey of New York. Houston of Alabama. 

Bojce of South Carolina. Morse of Maine. 

Campbell of Pennsylvania. Phelps of Missouri. 

Love of Georgia. Rust of Arkansas. 

Ferry of Connecticut. Howard of Michigan. 

Davis of Maryland. Hawkins of Florida. 

Robinson of Rhode Island. Hamilton of Texas. 

Whitely of Delaware. Washburn of Wisconsin. 

Tappan of New Hampshire. Curtis of Iowa. 

Stratton of New Jersey. Birch of California. 

Bristow of Kentucky. Windom of Minnesota. 

Morrill of Vermont Stark of Oregon. 
Nelson of Tennessee. 

A great variety of resolutions were offered and referred 
to this committee. In a few days the committee reported 
the following series of resolutions, and recommended 
their adoption : — 

BesoVoed by the S&nate and ffotise of Representatives of the United States 
9f America in OoTigress assembled^ That all attempts on the parts of the 
legislatures of any of the States to obstruct or hinder the recovery and 
surrender of fugitives from service or labor, are in derogation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, inconsistent with the comity and good 
neighborhood that should prevail among the several States, and danger- 
ous to the peace of the Union. 

Resolved^ That the several States be respectfully requested to cause 
tlieir statutes to be revised, with a view to ascertain if any of them are 
in ccnflict with, or tend to embarrass or hinder the execution of, the laws 
of the United States, made in pursuance of the second section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution of the United States, for the delivering up of 
persons held to labor by the laws of any State and escaping^ therefrom: 
and the Senate and House of Representatives earnestly request that all 
enactments having such tendency be forthwith repealed, as required by a 
just sense of constitutional obligations, and by a due regard for the peace 
of the Republic ; and the President of the United States is requested to 
oommonioate these resolutions to the governors of the several States, 
with a request that they will lay the same before tlie legislatures thereof, 
lespectively. 

ResoUed^ Tliat we recognize slavery as now existing in fifteen of the 
United States by the usages and laws of those States; and we recognize 
no authority, legally or otherwise, outside of a State where it so exists, to 
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Interfere with slaves or slavery in such States, in disregard of the rightf 
of tlieir owners or the peace of society. 

Besohed, That we recognize the justice and propriety of a fiiithfal 
execution of the Constitution, and laws made in pursuance thereof^ on the 
subject of fugitive slaves, or fugitives from service or labor, and discoun- 
tenance all mobs or hindrances to the execution of such laws, and that 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities. 
of citizens in the several States. • 

Eeaoked, That we recognize no such conflicting elements in its compo- 
sition, or sufficient cause from any source, for a dissolution of this Gov- 
ernment; that we were not sent here to destroy, but to sustain and 
harmonize the institutions of the country, and to see that equal justice is 
done to all parts of the same ; and, finally, to perpetuate its existence on 
terms of equality and justice to all the States. 

JSesohed, That a faithful observance, on the part of all the States, of 
all their constitutional obligations to each other and to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is essential to the peace of the country. 

Jiesohedj That it is the duty of the Federal Government to enforce the 
Federal laws, protect the Federal property, and preserve the Union of 
these States. 

Bssohed, That each State be requested to revise its statutes, and. If 
necessary, so to amend the same as to secure, without legislfttion by Oon- 
gress, to citizens of other States travelling therein, the same protection as 
citizens of such States enjoy ; and also to protect the citizens of other 
States travelling or sojourning therein against popular violence or illegal 
summary punishment, without trial in due form of law for imputed 
crimes. 

ResoUed^ That each State be also respectfully requested to enact snch 
laws as will prevent and punish any attempt whatever in such State to 
recognize or set on foot the lawless invasion of any other State o<* Terri- 
tory. 

JRe^ohedy That the President be requested to transmit copies of the 
foregoing resolutions to the Governors of the several States, with a request 
Ihat they be communicated to their respective legislatures. 

These resolutions were intended and admirably cal- 
culated to calm the apprehensions of the people of the 
slaveholding States as to any disposition on the part of 
the Federal Government to interfere with slavery, or 
withhold from them any of their constitutional rights ; 
and in a House controlled by a large Republican majority, 
they were adopted by a vote of ayes one hundred and 
thu-ty-six, noes fifty-three. Not content with this effort 
to satisfy all just complaints on the part of the Southern 
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States, the same committee reported the following resolu- 
Hon, recommending such an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion as should put it forever out of the power of the 
government or people of the United States to interfere 
with slavery in any of the States : — 

Be it retched hy the Senate and Ebvse of Representatives of ths United 
Statee of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of both Houses col- 
^nrring), That the following article be proposed to the legislatures cf 
the several States as an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratified bj three-fourths of said legislatures, shall 
be valid, to all intents and purposes, as a part of the said Constitution) 
namely: 

Art. 12. No amendment shall be made to the Constitution which will 
authorize, or give to Congress the power to abolish or interfere, within 
any State, with the domestic institutions thereof, including that of per- 
sons held to labor or service bj the laws of said State. 

This resolution was adopted by a vote of one hundred 
and thirty-three to sixty-five — ^more than two-thirds in 
its favor. This closed the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at this session on this important subject, 
though it had previously adopted, by a unanimous vote, 
the following declaratory resolution : — 

ResoUed^ That neither the Federal Grovemment nor the people, or the 
governments of the non-slaveholding States, have the right to legislate 
upon or interfere with slavery in any of the slaveholding States in the 
Union. 

The action of the Senate was somewhat modified by 
the intervening action of a Peace Conference, which 
assembled at Washington on the 4th of February, in 
pursuance of a recommendation of the State of Virginia, 
embodied in resolutions adopted by the General As- 
sembly of that State on the 19th of January. It con- 
sisted of delegates, one hundred and thirty-three in 
number, from twenty-one States — ^none of those which 
had seceded being represented. John Tyler, of Virginia, 
was appointed president, and a committue, consisting of 
one from each State, was appointed, with authority to 
"report what they may deem right, necessary, and 
proper, to restore harmony and preserve the Union." 
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On the 15th of February the committee reported a series 
of resolutions, in seven sections, which were discussed 
and amended, one by one, until the afternoon of the 26th, 
when the vote was taken upon them as amended, in 
succession, with the following results : — 

S MOTION 1. In all the present t^jiTitory of the United States, north or 
the parallel of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes of north latitude, in 
voluntary servitude, except in punishment of crime, is prohibited. In al 
the present territory south of that line, the status of persons held to invol- 
untary service or labor, as it now exists, shall not be changed ; nor shall 
any law be passed by Congress or the territorial legislature to hinder or 
prevent the taking of such persons from any of the States of this Union to 
said territory, nor to impair the rights arising from said relation ; but the 
same shaU be subject to judicial cognizance in the Federal Courts, accord- 
ing to the course of the common law. When any territory north or south 
of s^d line, within such boundary as Congress may prescribe, shall con- 
tain a population equal to that required for a member of Congress, it 
sliall, if its form of government be republican, be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States, with or without involuntary 
servitude, as the constitution of such State may provide. 

The vote on the adoption of tho section was as follows : — 

Ates. — ^Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylva 
nia, Rhode Island, Tennessee--8. 

Noes. — Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
York, North Carolina, New Hampshire, Vermont, Virginia — 11. 

So its adoption was not agreed to. 

A reconsideration of this vote was called for by the delegates from 
Illinois, and agreed to, 14 to 6. On the next day the question was again 
tiiken on the adoption of the section, rith the following result: — 

Ayes. — ^Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee — 9. 

N'oES. — Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Massach isetts. North Carolina, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Virginia — ^8. 

Thus the section was adopted. 

It was stated by the members from New York, when the State was 
called, that one of their number, D. D. Field, was absent, and the del- 
egation was divided. Thus New York, Indiana, and Kansas were 
divided. 

The adoption of the second section was then moved ; it was as fol- 
ows: — 

Seotioit 2. No territory shall be acquired by the United States, except 
by discovery, and for naval and commercial stations, d^p6ts, and transit 
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roatea, without a concurrence of the majority of all the Senators from 
States which allow involuntary servitude, and a msgority of all the Sena- 
tors from States which prohibit that relation ; nor shall territory be ao- 
qmred by treaty, unless the votes of a majority of the Senators from each 
class of States hereinbefore mentioned be cast as a part of the two-thirds 
majority necessary to the ratification of such treaty. 

The vote on this section was as follows : — 

Ayes.— Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, New J«ney, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Virginia — 11. 

Nobs. — Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, North Car- 
olina, New Hampshire, Vermont — 8, 

New York and Kansas were divided. 

The adoption of section three of the report, with the amendments, was 
next moved. The amended section was as follows: — 

Seotion 8. Neither the Constitution nor any amendment thereof shall 
be construed to give Congress power to regulate, abolish, or control, 
within any State, the relation established or recognized by the laws 
thereof touching persons held to labor or involuntary service therein, nor 
to interfere with or abolish involuntary service in the District of Colum- 
bia without the consent of Maryland and without the consent of the 
owners, or making the owners who do not consent just compensation ; 
nor the power to interfere with or prohibit representatives and others 
from bringing with them to the District of Columbia, retaining, and 
taking away, persons so held to labor or service ; nor the power to in- 
terfere with or abolish involuntary service in places under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States, within those States and Territories 
where the same is established or recognized ; nor the power to prohibit 
the removal or transportation of persons held to labor or involuntary 
service in any State or Territory of the United States to any other State or 
Territoiy thereof, where it is established or recognized by law or usage, 
and the right during transportation, by sea or river, of touching at ports, 
shores, and landings, and of landing in case distress shall exist; but 
Dot the right of transit in or through any State or Territory, or of sale oi 
traffic, against the law thereof. Nor shall Congress have power to 
authorize any higher rate of taxation on persons held to labor or service 
than on land. 

The vote on the adoption of the section was as follows : — 

Ayes. — ^Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Hhode Island, Tennessee, Vir- 
^nia — 12. 

Nobs. — Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamfv 
t)iire, Vermont — 7. 

So the section was adopted. Kansas and New York were divided. 
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The adoption of the foui1;h section of the report, as amended, was thei 
moved ; it was as follows : — 

Sbotion 4. The third paragraph of the second section of the fonrth 
article of the Gonstitntion shall not be construed to prevent any of the 
States, by appropriate legislation, and through the action of their judicial 
and ministerial officers, from enforcing the delivery of fugitives from labor 
to the person to whom such service or labor is due. 

The vote on the adoption of this section was as follows: — 

Ayes. — Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missoari, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island 
Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia — 15. 

Noes. — Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire — L 

Thus the section was adopted. Kansas and New York were divided. 

The adoption of the fifth section of the report, as amended, was thaii 
moved ; it was as follows : — 

Sbotion 6. The foreign slave-trade is hereby forever prohibited, and it 
shall be the duty of Congress to pass laws to prevent the importation of 
slaves, coolies, or persons held to service or labor, into the United Statef 
ftni the Territories from places beyond the limits thereof. 

The vote on the adoption of this section resulted as follows : — 

Ates. — Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, New Hampshire, Ohio, Pennsylyania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Kansas — 16. 

Noes. — ^lowa, Maine, Massachusetts, North Carolina, YirginiA — 5. 

The section was thus adopted. 

A motion was next made to adopt the sixth section, as amended; i> 
was as follows : — 

SsoTioN 6. The first, third, and fifth sections, together with this section 
of these amendments, and the third paragraph of the second section of the 
first article of the Constitution, and the third paragraph of the seoocd seo- 
iion of the fourth article thereof, shall not be amended or abolished with- 
out the consent of all the States. 

The vote on this section was as follows : — 

Ates. — Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey^ 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Kansas — 11. 

Noes. — Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, North Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, Vermont, Virginia — 9. 

New York was divided. So this section was adopted. 

The motion was then made to adopt the seventh and last section, as 
amended: it was as foUows : — 

Seotion 7. Congress shall provide by law that tht United States shall 
pay to the owner the full value of his fugitive from labor, in all caset 
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rhere the marshal, or other officer whose dnty it was to arreat snrh ftiffl- 
tive, was prevented from doing so by violence or intimidation, from moba 
or other riotous assemblages, or when, after arrest, such fugitlTe was res- 
cued by like violence or intimidation, and the owner thereby deprived of 
the same; and the acceptance of such payment shall preclude the owner 
from further claim to such fugitive. Congress shall provide by law for 
securing to the dtizens of each State the privileges and immunities of cit 
isens in the several States. 

The vote on this section was as follows : — 

Ates. — ^Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Khode Island, Tennessee, Kan- 
•as— 12. 

Noes. — Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Missouri, North Carolina, Vermont, 
Virginia — 7. 

Thus the last section was adopted. New York was divided. 

The adoption of the following resolution was then moved by Mr. Frank- 
lin, of Pennsylvania : — 

Eesohed^ Ab the sense of this Convention, that the highest political 
duty of every citizen of the United States ib his al^pgiance to the Federal 
Government created by the Constitution of the United States, and that 
no State of this Union has any constitutional right to secede therefrom, 
or to absolve the citizens of such State from their allegiance to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

It was moved to lay the resolution on the table. The vote was as 
follows: — 

Ayes. — ^Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia — 9. 

Nobs. — Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New York, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Khode feland, Vermont, 
Kansas — 12. 

Some amendments were then offered and laid on the table, when its 
fndefinite postponement was moved and carried by the following vote: — 

Ayes. — ^Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Virginia— 10. 

Nobs. — Oonnecticut, Illinois, Indiana^ Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania — 7. 

New York was divided. 

The following preamble was then offered b? Mr. Guthrie, and agreed 
to:— 

To the Congress of the United States: 

The Convention assembled upon the invitation of the State of Virgmia^ 
to acyiwt the nnbappy differences which now disturb the peace of th« 
{Jmon and threaten its continuanoe, make known to the Con^press of tho 
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United States that their body convened in the Oity of TVashington on the 
4th instant, and continued in session until the 27th. 

There were in the body, when action was taken npon that which if 
here submitted, one hundred and thirty-three commissioners, represent- 
ing tlie following States : Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, ]:iio(le Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas. 

They have approved what is herewith submitted, and respectfu^y re- 
quest that your honorable body will submit it to conventions in th« 
States as an article of amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

In the Senate, on the 2d day of March, a commnnica- 
tion was received from the President of the Peace Con- 
gress, communicating the resolutions thus adopted in that 
body. They were at once referred to a committee consist- 
ing of Messrs. Crittenden, Bigler, Thomson, Seward, and 
Trumbull. The next day they were reported to the Sen- 
ate for its adoption, Messrs. Seward and TrumbuU, the 
minority of the Committee, dissenting from the majority, 
and proposing the adoption of a resolution calling on the 
legislatures of the States to express their will in regard 
to calling a Convention for amending the Constitution. 

The question then came up on adopting the resolutions 
of the Peace Conference. Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, moved 
to substitute the first "of Mr. Crittenden's resolutions for 
the first of those reported by the committee. Mr. Crit- 
t^^nden opposed it, and urged the adoption of the proposi- 
tions of the Peace Conference in preference to his own. 
Mr. Mason, of Virginia, opposed the resolutions of the 
Peace Conference, on the ground that it would not satisfy 
the South. Mr. Baker, of Oregon, advocated it. Mr. 
Green, of Missouri, opposed it, as sui'rendering every 
Southern principle, in which he was seconded by Mr. 
Lane, of Oregon. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Mr. Douglas gave a 
new turn to the form of the proceedings of the Senate, by 
moving to take up the resolution adopted by the House 
to amend the Constitution so as to prohibit forever any 
interference with slavery in the States. This motion waai 
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carried. Mr. Pu^h moved to amend by substituting for 
tMa resolution the resolutions of Mr. Crittenden. This 
was rejected— ayes 14, noes 25. Mr. Brigham, of Miclii- 
gan, next moved to substitute a resolution against any 
amendment of tbe Constitution, and in favor of enforcing 
the laws. This was rejected— ayes 13, noes 25. Mr. 
Grimes, of Iowa, then moved to substitute the resolution 
of Messrs. Seward and Trumbull, as the minority of the 
Select Committee, calling on the State Legislatures to ex- 
press their will in regard to calling a Convention to ameinl 
the Constitation. This was rejected- ayes 14, noes 25. 
The propositions of the Peace Conference were then 
movod by Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, and rejected— ayes 
8, noes 34. Mr. Crittenden's resolutions were then taken 
up, apd lost by the following vote : — 

Ate8.— '^Cessrg. Bayard, Bright, Bigler, Crittenden, Douglas, Gwin. 
Hunter, Joftnson of Tennessee, Kennedy, Lane, Latham, Mason, Nichol 
•on, Polk, Pugh, Rice, Sebastian, Thomson, and Wigfall— 19. 

jToEa.— Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Chandler, Clark, Dixon, Doolittlo^ 
Durkee, Fessenden, Foote, Foster, Grimes, Harlan, King, Morrill, Sum- 
ner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson— 20. 

The resolutions were thus lost, in consequence of the 
withdrawal of Senators from the disaffected States. The 
question was then taken on the House resolution to amend 
the Constitution so as to prohibit forever any amendment 
of the Constitution interfering with slavery in any State, 
and the resolution was adapted by a two-thirds vote- 
ayes 24, nays 12. 

This closed the action of Congress upon this important 
subject. It was strongly Republican in both branches, 
yet it had done every thing consistent with its sense of 
justice and fidelity to the Constitution to disarm the ap- 
prehensions of the Southern States, and to remove all 
provocation for their resistance to the incoming Adminis- 
tration. It had given the strongest possible pledge that 
it had no intention of interfering with slavery in any 
State, by amending the Constitution so as to make such 
interference forever impossible. It created governments 
for three new Territories, Nevada, Dakotah, and Colora- 

9 
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do, and passed no law excluding slavery from any one of 
them. It had severely censured the legislatic^n of some 
of the Northern Stales intended to hinder tiie recovery of 
fugitives from labor; and in response to its expressed 
wishes, Rhode Island repealed its laws of that character, 
and Vermont, Maine, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin had 
the subject under consideration, and were ready to take 
similar action. Yet all this had no effect whatever iu 
changing or chov^klng t>^ secession movement in the 
l^outhern States. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM SPRINGFIELD TO WASHIKGTON. 

V^BOH AT Indianapolis. — Arrival and Spekoh at Cincinnati. — SrEBoa 
AT Columbus. — Speech at Pittsburg. — ^Abriyal and Speech at Clbtb- 

LAND. — ArI'IVAL AT BuFFALO. — At RoonESTER AND STRAOrSE. — At 

Albany. — Speech at Poughkeepsib. — In New York. — Reply to thi 
Mayor of New York. — In New Jersby. — Arrival at Philadelphia. — 
Speech in Philadelphia. — At Harrisbubg.— Arrival and Rboeptioh 
AT Washington. 

From the date of Ms election, Mr. Lincoln maintained 
silence on the affairs of the countiy. Tlie Government 
was to remain for three months longer in the hands of Mr. 
Buchanan, and the new President did not deem it becom- 
ing or proper for him to interfere, in any way, with the 
regular discharge of its duties and responsibilities. On 
the 11th of February, 1861, he left his home in Spring- 
field, Illinois, accompanied to the railroad d6p6t by a 
large concourse of his friends and neighbors, whom he 
bade farewell in the following words : — 

My Friendb : — l^o one not in m j position can appreciate the sadness I 
feel at this parting. To this people I owe all that I am. Here I have lived 
more than a qnarter of a century ; here my children were born, and here 
or.o of them lies bnried. I know not how soon I shall see yon again. A duty 
t volves upon me which is, perhaps, greater than that which has devolved 
• |)on any other man since the days of AVashington. He never wo:.Ai 
have succeeded except for the aid of Divine Providence, upon which he 
at all times relied. I fet^l that I cannot succeed without the same Divine 
aid which sustained him, ajd on the same Almighty Beinf^ I place my re- 
liance for support ; and I hope you, my friends, will all 5. ray that I may 
receive that Divine assistance, without which I cannot succeed, but with 
which success is certain. Again I bid you all an affectionate farewell. 

As the train passed through the country, the President 
was greeted with hearty cheers and good wishes by the 
thousands who assembled at the railway stations alonA 
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the route. Party spirit seemed to liaye been forgotten, 
and the cheers were always given for ''Lincoln and the 
Constitution." At Tolono lie appeared upon the platform, 
and in response to the applause which hailed his appear- 
ance, he said : — 

I am leaving you on an errand of national importance, attended, as yoa 
ai*e aware, with considerable ditilculties. Let us believe, aa some poet has 
expressed it, ^'Behind the cloud the sun is still shining/' I bid you an 
afTectionate farewell. 

At Indianapolis the party was welcomed by a salute t 
thirty-four guns, and the President-elect was received by 
the Governor of the State in person, and escorted to a 
carriage in waiting, which proceeded — ^followed by a pro- 
cession of the members of both houses of the legislature, 
the municipal authorities, the military, and firemen — to 
the Bates House. Appearing on the balcony of this hotel, 
Mr. Lincoln was greeted by the hearty applause of the 
large crowd which had assembled in the street, to which 
he addressed the following remarks : — 

GOVBRNOB MOBTON AND FeLLOW-OiTIZBNS OF THE StATB OP InDIAITA : — 

Most heartily do 1 thank you for this magnificent reception, and while 
I cannot take to myself any share of the compliment thus paid, moie 
tlian that which pertains to a mere instrument, an accidental instrument, 
perhaps I should say, of a great cause, I yet must look upon it as a most 
magnificent reception, and as such most heartily do thank you for it. 
You have been pleased to address yourself to me chiefly in behalf of this 
glorious Union in which we live, in all of which you have my hearty 
sympathy, and, as far as may be within my power, will have, one ar^d 
inseparably, my hearty consideration. While I do not expect, upon thii 
occasion, or until I get to Washington, to attempt any lengtliy spoccJi. 
will only say to the salvation of the Union there needs but one sin 
tiling — ^the hearts of a people like yours. [Applause.] 

The people, when they rise in mass in behalf of the Union and the 
liberties of their country, truly may it be said, " The gates of hell cannot 
prevail against them.'' [Renewed applause.] In all trying positions in 
which I i^hall be placed — and, doubtless, I shall be placed in many such-- 
my reliance will be placed upon you and the people of the United States; 
and I wish you to remember, now and forever, that it is your business, 
and not mine ; that if the union of these States, and the liberties of this 
people shaU be lost, it is but little to any one man of fifty-t\*o years of 
age, but a great deal to the thirty millions of people who inhabit these 
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UDited States, and to their posterity in all coming time. It is your biiil« 
noss to rise np and preserve the Union and liberty for yonrselves, and not 
for mo. 

I desire they should be constitutionally performed. I, as already inti- 
mated, am but an accidental instrument, temporary, and to serve bnt fof 
a limited time ; and I appeal to yon again to constantly bear in mind that 
witli you, and not with politicians, not with Presidents, not with office- 
seekers, but with you is the question, Shall the Union and shall the liber- 
ties of this country be preserved to the latest generations ? [Cheers.] 

In the evening the memhers of the legislature waited 
upon him in a hody at his hotel, where one of their nnra- 
ber, on hehaK of the whole, and in presence of a very 
large assemhlage of tlie citizens of the place, made a brief 
address of welcome and congratulation, which Mr. Lincoln 
acknowledged in the following terms : — 

Fellow-Citizens of the State of Indiana : — I am here to thank you 
much for this magnificent welcome, and still more for the generous sup 
port given by your State to that political cause which I think is the true 
and just cause of the whole country and the whole world. 

Solomon says there is ^^ a time to keep silence," and when men wrangle 
by the mouth with no certainty that they msan the same thing^ while 
using the same toord, it perhaps were as well if they would keep silence. 

The words "coercion" and "iuvasiou" are much used in these days, 
and often with some temper and hot blood. Let us make sure, if we can, 
that we do not misunderstand the meaning of those who use them. Let 
us get exact definitions of these words, not from dictionaries, but from 
11 10 men themselves, who certainly depreciate the things they would 
represent by the use of words. What, then, is "Coercion?" What is 
" Invasion ?" Would the marching of an army into South Carolina, with- 
out the consent of her people, and with hostile intent towards them, be 
" invasion ?" I certainly think it would ; and it would be " coercion " 
also if the South Carolinians were forced to submit. But if the United 
States should merely hold and retake its own forts and other property, 
and collect the duties on foreign importations, or even withhold the mails 
from places where they were habitually violated, would any or all these 
things be "invasion" or "coercion?" Do our professed lovers of tlie 
Union, but who spitefully resolve that they will resist coercion and inva- 
sion, understand that such things as these on the part of the United 
States would be coercion or invasion of a State? If so, their idea of 
means to preserve the object of tlsoir affection would seem exceedingly 
thin and airy. If sick, the little pills of the homceopathists would be 
Qxncb too lergo for it to swallow, la their view, the Uwon, w » famHy 
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relatioii, would Mem to be no regular marriage, but a sort of " free-love'' 
trrangement, to be maintained only on " passional attraction." 

By-the-waj, in what consists the special sacredness of a State ? I speak 
not of the position assigned to a State in the Union, by the Oonstitution ; 
for that, by the bond, we all recognize. That position, however, a State 
cannot carry out of the Union witli it. I speak of that assumed primary 
right of a State to role all which is less than itself, and ruin all which is 
larger than itself. If a State and a county, in a given case, should be 
equal in extent of territory, and equal in number of inhabitants, in wliat 
aa a matter of principle, is the State better than the county? Would a 
exchange of names be an exchange of rights upon principle? On what 
rightful principle may a State, being not more than one-fiftieth part of 
the nation, in soil and population, break up the nation and then coerce a 
proportionally larger subdivision of itself^ in the most arbitrary way? 
What mysterious right to play tyrant is conferred on a district of country, 
with its people, by merely oidling it a State? 

Fellow-citizens, I am not asserting any thing ; I am merely asking ques- 
tions for you to consider. And now allow me to bid you farewell. 

On the morning of the 12th, Mr. Lincoln took his depaxt- 
ore and arrived at Cincinnati at about noon, having been 
greeted along the route by the hearty applause of the 
thousands assembled at the successive stations. His 
reception at Cincinnati was overwhelming. The streets 
were^so densely crowded that it was with the utmost difB- 
culty the procession could secure a passage. Mr. Lincoln 
was escorted to the Burnett House, which had been hand- 
somely decorated in honor of his visit. He was welcomed 
by tl$e Mayor of the city in a few remarks, in response to 
which he said : — 

Us. Matob and Fbllow-Oitizbns : — ^Ihave spoken but once before tliia 
In Cincinnati. That was a year previous to the late Presidential election. 
On that occasion, in a playful manner, but with sincere words, I addressed 
much of what I said to the Kentuckians. I gave my opinion that we, as 
Republicans, would ultimately beat them, as Democrats, but that they 
eould postpone that result longer by nominating Senator Douglaa for the 
Presidency than they could in any other way. They did net, in any true 
■ense of the word, nominate Mr. Douglas, and the result has come certainly 
as soon as ever I expected. I also told them how I expected they would 
be treated after they should have been beaten ; and I now wish to call 
their attention to what I then said upon that subject I then said, *' When 
we do as we say, beat you, you perhaps want to know what we wiU do 
with you. I will teU you, aa far as I am authorized to apeak for the oppo- 
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sition, what we mean to do with yon. We mean to treat yon, as near nt 
we possibly can, as Washington, Jefferson, and Madison treated yon. We 
mean to Iwave yon alone, and in no way to interfere with yonr institn- 
tious; to abide by all and every compromise of the Constitution; and, in 
a word, coming back to the original proposition, to treat yon so far m 
degenerate men, if we have degenerated, may, according to the example 
of thoso noble fathers, WiAHiNeTON, Jbffbrson, and Madison. We mean 
to remember that yon are as good as we ; that there is no difference be- 
tween us, other than the difference of cironmstimces. We mean to recog- 
nize and bear in mind always that you have as good hearts in your bosomf 
as other people, or as we claim to have, and treat yon accordingly. 

Fellow-citizens of Kentucky ! friends I brethren, may I call you in my 
new position f I see no occasion, and feel no inclination to retract a word 
of this. If it shall not be made good, be assured the fault shall not be 
mine. 

In the evening the German Repuhlican associations called 
upon Mr. Lincoln and presented him an address of con- 
gratulation, to which he responded, warmly indorsing the 
wisdom of the Homestead bill, and speaking of the advan- 
tages offered by the soil and institutions of the United 
States to foreigners who might wish to make it their home. 
He left Cincinnati on the morning of the 13th, accompanied 
by a committee of the Ohio Legislature, which had come 
from the capital to meet him. The party reached Colum- 
bus at two o'clock, and the President was escorted to the 
hall of the Assembly, where he was formally welcomed 
by Lieutenant-Governor Kirk on behalf of the legislature, 
which had assembled in joint session, to which he made 
the following reply : — 

Mr. President and Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the Genera v 
Assembly: — It is true, as has been said by the President of the Senate^ 
that very great responsibility rests ripon me in the position to which the 
Totes of the American people have called me. I am deeply sensible of 
tliat weighty responsibility. I cannot but know what yon all know, that 
without a name, perhaps without a reason why I should have a name, 
there has fallen upon me a task such as did not rest even upon the Father 
of his Country ; and so feeling, i cannot but turn and look for the support 
without which it will be impossible fur me to perform that great task. I 
tarn, then, and look to the great American people, and to that God who 
has never forsaken them. 

Allusion has been made ti; the interest felt in relation to the policy of 
the new Administration. In this I have received from some a degree oa 
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credit for having kept silence, and from others some depreciation. I still 
ttiink that I was right. In the varying and repeatedly shifting scenes of 
the present, and without a precedent which could enable me to judge by 
the past, it has seemed fitting that before speaking upon the difficulties 
of the country, I should have gained a view of the whole field so as to be 
•ure after all — ^at liberty to modify and change the course of policy as 
future events may make a change necessary. I have not maintained 
•ilence from any want of real anxiety. It is a good thing that there is no 
more than anxiety, for there is nothing going wrong. It is a consoling 
circumstance that when we look out, there is nothing that really hurts any 
body. We entertain different views upon political questions, but nobod^^j 
is suffering any thing. This is a most consoling circumstance, and fvoi i 
it we may conclude that all we want is time, patience, and a reliance on 
that God who has never forsaken this people. Fellow-citizens, what I 
have said I have said altogether extemporaneously, and will now come to 
a dose. 

Both houses then adjourned. In the evening Mr. Lin- 
coln held a lev6e, which was very largely attended. On 
the morning of the 14th, Mr. Lincoln left Columbus. At 
Steubenville he had a formal though brief reception, being 
addressed by Judge Floyd, to whose remarks he made 
the following reply : — 

I fear that the great confidence placed in my ability is unfounded. In- 
deed, I am sure it is. Encompassed by vast difficulties as I am, nothing 
sh'jill be wanting on my part, if sustained by the American people and 
God. I believe the devotion to the Constitution is equally great on both 
sides of the river. It is only the different understanding of that instm- 
ment that causes difficulty. The only dispute on both sides is, " What are 
their rights?" If the majority should not rule, who should be the judge? 
Where is such a judge to be found ? We should all be bound by t\xf 
migority of the American people — ^if not, then the minority must control 
Would that be right ? Would it be just or generous ? Assuredly not. ij 
reiterate, that the m^ority should rule. If I adopt a wrong policy, tha» 
opportunity for condemnation will occur in four years' time. Then I can 
be turned out, and a better man with better views put in my place. 

The train reached Pittsburg in the evening, and Mr 
Lincoln was received with the i»tmost enthusiasm at the 
Monongahela House by a large crowd which had assembled 
to greet him. He acknowledged their reception briefly : — 

He said he would not give them a speech, as he thought it moi e rare. 
if not more wiM| for a public man to abstain from much speaking. Ht 
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expressed his gratitude and surprise at seeing so great a orow^ and snob 
boundless enthusiasm manifested in the night-time, and under snch un- 
toward circumstances, to greet so unwortliy an individual as himself. This 
was undoubtedly attributable to the position wliioh more by accident 
than by worth he had attained. He remarked further, that if all those 
whole-souled people whom he saw this evening before him, were for the 
preservation of the Union, he did not see how it could be in much dan- 
ger. He had intended to say a few words to the people of Pittsburg — 
Ihe greatest manufacturing city of the United States — ^npon such matters 
as they were interested in ; but as he had adopted the plan of holding his 
tongue for the most part during the last canvass, and since his election, 
no thought he had perhaps better now still continue to hold his tongne. 
[Cries of " Go on," " go on."] Well, I am reminded that there is an Alle- 
ghany City as well as an Alleghany County, the former the banner town, 
and the latter the banner county, perhaps, of the world. I am glad to 
see both of them, and the good people of both. That I may not disap- 
point these, I will say a few words to yon to-morrow as to the peculiar 
interests of Alleghany County. 

On the morning of the 15th, the Mayor and Common 
Council of the City of Pittshurg waited in a body npon 
the President-elect. The Mayor made him an address of 
formal welcome in presence of a very large nnmber of 
citizens who had assembled to witness the ceremony. 
After the applanse which greeted his appearance had 
subsided, Mr. Lincoln made the following remarks : — 

I most cordially thank His Honor Mayor Wilson, and the citizens of 
Pittsburg generally, for their flattering reception. I am the more grate- 
ful becauf e I know that it is not given to me alone, but to the cause I 
T>resent, which clearly proves to me their good-will, and that sincere 
jling is at the bottom of it. And here I may remark, that in every 
short address I have made to the people, in every crowd through which 
I have passed of late, some allusion has been made to the present dis- 
tracted condition of the country. It is natural to expect that I should 
•ay something on this subject; but to touch upon it at all would involve 
an elaborate discussion of a great many questions and circumstances, 
requiring more time than I can at present command, and would, perhaps, 
unnecessarily commit me upon matters which have not yet fully devel- 
oped themselves. The condition of the country is an extraordinary one, 
and fills the mind of every patriot with anxiety. It is my intention to 
give tliis subject all the consideration I possibly can before specially 
deciding in regard to it. so that when I do speak it may be as nearly 
right as possible. Wher \ do speak, I hope I may say nothing in opposi- 
tion to the spirit of the Constitution, contrary to the integrity of the 
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UdIod, or which will prove inimioal to the liberties of the people, or to 
the peaoe of the whole country. And, furthermore, when the time 
arrives for nie to speak on this great subject, I hope I may say nothing 
to disappoint the people generally throughout the country, especially if 
the expectation has been based upon any thing which I may have hereto 
fore said. Notwithstanding the troubles across the river — (the speaker 
pointing southwardly across the Monongahela, and smiling) — ^there is ik 
crisis but an artificial one. What is there now to warrant the conditio 
of affairs presented by our friends over the river ? Take even their ow 
Tiew of the questions involved, and there is nothing to justify the course, 
they are pursuing. I repeat, then, there is no crisis, excepting such a 
one as may be gotten up at any time by turbulent men, aided by design- 
ing politicians. My advice to them, under such circumstances, is to keep 
oool. If the great American people only keep their temper on both sides 
of the line, the troubles will come to an end, and the question which 
DOW distracts the country will be settled, just as surely as all other diffi- 
culties of a like character which have originated in this Government 
have been adjusted. Let the people on both sides keep their self-posses- 
sion, and just as other clouds have cleared away in due time, so will this 
great nation continue to prosper as heretofore. But, foUow-citizens, I 
have spoken longer on this subject than I intended at the outset. 

It is often said that the Tariff is the specialty of Pennsylvania. 
Assuming that direct taxation is not to be adopted, the Tariff question 
must be as durable as the Government itself. It is a question of national 
housekeeping. It is to the Government what replenishing the meal-tub 
is to the family. Every varying circumstance will require frequent 
modifications as to the amount needed, and the sources of supply. So 
far there is litUe difference of opinion among the people. It is only 
whether, and how far, the duties on imports shall be adjusted to favor 
home productions. In th» home market that controversy begins. One 
party insists that too much protection oppresses one class for the advan 
tage of another, while the other party argues that with all its incidents, 
in the long run, all classes are benefited. In the Chicago Platform there 
is a plank upon this subject, which should be a general law to the incom- 
ing Administration. We should do neither more nor less than we gav« 
the people reason to believe we would when they gave us their votes. 
That plank is as I now read. 

Mr. Linocln^s private secretary then read section twelfth of the Ohicago 
Platform, as follows: — 

That while providing revenue for the support of the General Govern- 
ment, by duties upon imports, sound policy requires such an adjustment 
of these imports as will encourage the development of the industrial 
interest of the whole country ; and we commend that policy of national 
ecchanges which secures to working-men liberal wages, to agriculture 
remunerative prices, to mechanics and manufactarers adequate reward 
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for tlie'r skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the nation oommercial pros- 
perity and independence. 

Mr. Lincoln resumed: As with all general propositions, doubtless there 
will be shades of difference in construing this. I have by no means a 
thoroughly matured judgment upon this subject, especially as to details ; 
Home general ideas are about alL I have long thought to produce any 
necessary article at home which can be made of as good quality and v^ itii 
as little labor at home as abroad, would be bettor policy, at least by the 
difference of the carr3ring from abroad. In such a case, the carrying is 
demonstrably a dead loss of labor. For instance, labor being the true 
standard of value, is it not plain that if equal labor gets a bar of railroad 
iron out of a mine in England, and another out of a mine in Pennsyl- 
Tania, each can be laid down in a track at home cheaper than they could 
exchange countries, at least by the cost of carriage? If there be a pres- 
ent cause why one can be both made and carried cheaper in money 
price than the other can be made without carrying, tliat cause is an 
unnatural and injurious one, and ought naturally, if not rapidly, to be 
removed. The condition of the treasury at this time would seem to 
render an early revision of the Tariff indispensable. The Morrill Tariff 
Bill, now pending before Congress, may or may not become a law. I 
am not posted as to its particular provisions, but if they are generally 
satisfactory, and the bill shall now pass, there will be an end of the mat- 
ter for the present. If, however, it shall not pass, I suppose the whole 
subject will be one of the most pressing and important for the next Con- 
gress. By the Constitution, the Executive may recommend measures 
which he may think proper, and ho may veto those he thinks improper, 
and it is supposed that he may add to these certain indirect influences 
to affect the action of Congress. My political education strongly inclines 
me against a very free use of any of these means by the Executive to 
control the legislation of the country. As a rule, I think it better that 
Congreft§ should originate as well as perfect its measures without external 
bias. I, therefore, would rather recommend to every gentleman who 
knows be to to be a member of the next Congress to take an enlarged 
%i9w, and inform himself thoroughly, so as to contribute his part to such 
an adjustment of the tariff as shall produce a sufficient revenue, and in its 
other bearings, so far as possible, be just and equal to all sections of the 
country, and all classes of the people. 

Mr. Lincoln left Pittsburg immediately after the delivery 
of this speech, being accompanied to the d6p6t by a long 
procession of the people of the city. The train reached 
Cleveland at half-past four in the afternoon, and the Pres- 
ident-elect was received by a long procession, which 
inarched, amidst the roar of artillery, through the princi- 
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pal streets to tlie Weddell House, where Mr. Lincoln, in 
reply to an address of welcome from the Mayor, made the 
following remarks : — 

Mb. CnAraMAN and Fkllow-Oitizens of Cleveland : — We have been 
marching about two miles through snow, rain, and deep mud. The large 
umbers that have turned out under these circumstances testify that yon 
Are in earnest about something or other. But do I think so meanly of 
you as to suppose that that earnestness is about me personally? I wouid 
be doing you injustice to suppose it was. You have assembled to testify 
your respect to the Union, and the Constitution and the laws. And here 
let me state that it is with you, the people, to advance the great cause of 
the Union and the Constitution, and not with any one man. It rests with 
you alotie. This fact is strongly impressed on my mind at present. In a 
community like this, whose appearance testifies to their intelligence, I 
am convinced that the cause of liberty and the Union can never be in 
danger. Frequent allusion is made to the excitement at present existing 
in our national politics, and it is as well that I should also allude to it 
here. I think that there is no occasion for any excitement. The crisis, 
as it is called, is altogether an artificial crisis. In all parts of the nation 
there are differences of opinion on politics. Tliere are differences of 
opinion even here. You did not all vote for the person who now ad- 
dresses you. What is happening now will not hurt those who are 
further away from here. Have they not all their rights now as they 
ever have had ? Do not they have their fugitive slaves returned now as 
ever ? Have they not the same Constitution that they have lived under 
for seventy odd years? Have they not a position as citizens of this com- 
mon country, and have we any power to change that position ? [Cries 
of " No."] What, then, is the matter with them ? Why all this excite- 
ment? Wliy all these complaints? As I said before, this crisis is all 

tificial! It has no foundation in fact. It was not *^ argued up," as the 
saying is, and cannot therefore be argued down. Let it alone, and it will 
go down of itself. [Laughter.] Mr. Lincoln said that tliey must 
be content with but a few words from him. He was very much 
fatigued, and had spoken so. much that he was already hoarse. Ho 
thanked them for the cordial and magnificent reception they had given 
him. Not less did he thank them for the votes tliey gave him last fall ; 
and quite as much he thanked them for the eftlcient aid they had given 
the cause which he represented — ^a cause which he would say was a good 
one. 

He had one more word to say. He was given to understand that thii 
reception was tendered not only by his own party supporters, but by 
men of all parties. This is as it should be. If Judge Douglas had been 
elected, and had been here, on his way to Washington, as I am to-night, 
the Kepublicans should have joined his supporters in welcoming him, 
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jast as his friends have joined with mine to-ni«]jht. If all do not joir 
now to save the good old ship of the Union on this voyage, nobody will 
have a chance to pilot her on another voyage. lie concluded by thauk- 
Tig all present for the devotion they had shown to the cause of the 
(Jnion* 

Od the morning of the 16th the Presidential party left 
Cleveland for Buffalo. At Erie, where tliey dined, loud 
calls were made upon Mr. Lincoln for a speech, in response 
to which he made a few remarks, excusing himself for no^ 
expressing his opinions on the exciting questions of tl. 
lay. He trusted that when the time for speaking should 
5ome, he should find it necessary to say nothing not in 
accordance with the Constitution, as well as with the 
interests of the people of the whole country. At North- 
east Station he took occasion to state that during the cj.m- 
paign he had received a letter from a young girl of the 
place, in which he was kindly admonished to do certain 
things, and among others to let his whiskers grow ; and, 
as he had acted upon that piece of advice, he would now 
be glad to welcome his fair correspondent, if she was 
among the crowd. In response to the call a lassie made 
her way through the crowd, was helped on the platform, 
and was kissed by the President 

Arriving at Buffalo, Mr. Lincoln had the utmost diffi- 
culty to make his way through the dense crowd which 
had assembled in anticipation of his arrival. On reaching 
the American Hotel, he was welcomed in a brief speech by 
Acting-Mayor Bemis, to which he responded as follows :— 

Mb. Mayor and Fellow -Citizens of Buffalo and the State of Nf ? 
York: — ^I am here to thank you brieily for this grand reception given i 
me; m t personally, but as the representative of our great and beloved 
couiitry. [Cheers.] Your worthy Mayor has been pleased to mention, 
in his address to me, the fortunate and agreeable journey which 1 have 
liad from home, only it is a rather circuitous route to the Federal CapitaL 
I am very hj^ppy that he was enabled in truth to congratulate myself and 
company on that fact. It is true we have hud nothing tiius far to mar 
the pleasure of the trip. We have not been met alone by those who 
assisted in giving the election to me ; I say not alone by them, but by the 
whole population of the country through which we have passed. Tliis is 
as it sliould be. Had the election fallen to any other of the distinguished 
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eanditlatos instead of myself, under the pecaliar circnmstanoea, to say tb« 
least, it won Id havA been pro[>er for all citizens to have greeted him as 
you now greet me. It is an evidence of the devotion of the whi)le people 
to the Constitution, the Union, and tlie perpetuity of the liberties of tjjis 
country. [Oheers.] I am unwilling on any occasion that I should be so 
meanly thought of as to have it supposed for a moment that these demon- 
ftrationa are tendered to me personally. They are tendered to the country, 
to the institutions of the country, and to the perpetuity of the liberties of 
the country, for which these institutions were made and created. 

Your worthy Muyor has thought fit to express the hope that I may b« 
able to relieve the country from the present, or, I should s^y, the threat- 
ened difficulties. I am sure I bring a heart true to the work. [Tremen 
dous applause.] For the ability to perform it, I must trust in that Supreme 
Being who has never forsaken this favored land, through the instrumen- 
tality of this great and intelligent people. Without that assistance I shall 
surely fail ; with it, I cannot fail. When we speak of threatened difficul- 
ties to the country, it is natural that it should be expected that something 
should be said by myself with regard to particular measures. Upon more 
mature reflection, however — and others will agree with me — ^that, when 
it is considered that these difficulties are without precedent, and never 
have been acted upon by any individual situated as I am, it is most pra|>er 
I should wait and see the developments, and get all the light possible, so 
that when I do speak authoritatively, I may be as near right as possible. 
[Oheers.] When I shall speak authoritatively, I hope to say nothing in- 
consistent with the Oonstitution, the Union, the rights of all the States, 
of each State, and of each section of the country, and not to disappoint 
the reasonable expectations of those who have confided to me their votes. 
In this connection allow me to say that you, as a portion of the great 
American people, need only to maintain your composure, stand up to 
your sober convictions of right, to your obligations to the Constitution, 
and act in accordance with those sober convictions, and the clouds which 
now arise in the horizon will be dispelled, and we shall have a bright and 
glorii'Us future; and when this generation has passed away, tens of thoa- 
••ands will inhabit this country where only thousands inhabit it now. I 

• not propose to address you at length ; I have no voice for it. Allow me 
igaiu to thank you for this magnificent reception, and bid you farewell. 

Mr. Lincoln remained at Buffalo over Sunday, the ITth, 
and on the morning of the 18th left for Albany. On 
reaching Rochester, he was introduced by the Mayor to a 
crowd of several thousands, to whom he said : — 

I confess myself, after having seen many large audiences since leavmg 
home, overwhelmed with tliis vast nnmb; r of faces at tljis hour of the 
morning. I am not vain enough to believe that you are here from any 
wish to see me as an individual^ b^:t because I am for the time being the 
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representative of the American people. I conld not, if I would, luldreM 
/on at any length. I have not the strengtli, even if T bad tie riiiu\ for a 
tpeooh at each of these many interviews that are afforded me on my way 
to Washington. I appear merely to see you, and to let yon see me, and 
to bid yon farewell. I hope it will be understood that it is from no dis- 
ic;s^nation to oblige anybody that I do not address you at greater length. 

At Syracuse, where preparations had been made to give 
him a formal reception, he made the following lemarka 
ill reply to an address of welcome from the Mayor : — 

Ladibs and Gentlemen: I see you have erected a very fine and hand- 
some platform here for me, and I presume you expected me to speak from 
it. • If I should go upon it, you would imagine that I was about to deliver 
yon a much longer speech than I am. I wish yon to understand that I 
mean no discourtesy to yon by thus declining. I intend discourtesy to no 
one. But I wish you to nnderstand that, though I am unwilling to go 
upon this platform, you are not at liberty to draw any inferences concern- 
ing any other platform with which my name has been or is connected. 
[Laughter and applause.] I wish you long life and prosperity individu 
ally, and pray that with the perpetuity of those institutions under which 
we have all so long lived and prospered, our happiness may be secured, 
our future made brilliant, and the glorious destiny of our country estab- 
lished forever. I bid you a kind farewelL 

At Utica, where an immense and most enthusiastic 
assemblage of people from the surrounding country had 
gathered to see him, Mr. Lincoln contented himself by 
saying :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — ^I have no speech to make to you, and no tiino 
to speak in. I appear before you that I may see yon, and that yon tn 
■eft me ; and I am willing to admit, that so far as the ladies are concern v 
I have the best of the bargain, though I wish it to be understood that 1 
do nut make the same acknowledgment concerning the men. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

The train reached Albany at half-past two in the after- 
noon, where Mr. Lincoln was formally received by the 
Mayor in a complimentary address, to which he thus 
replied : — 

Mb. Matob : — ^1 can hardly appropriate to myself the flattering terms in 
which you communicate the tender of this reception, as personal to my- 
self. I most gratefully accept the hospitalities tendered to me, and will 
not detain you or the audience with any extended remarks at this tlmo. 
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I presnme that in the two or three courses through which I shall have ic 
go, I shall have to repeat somewhat, and I will therefore only repeat to 
you my thanks for this kind reception. 

A procession was then formed, which escorted Mr. Lin- 
coln to the steps of the Capital, where he was welcomed 
by the Governor, in presence of an immense mass of the 
eople, whom he addressed as follows : — 

Mr. Governor: — I was pleased to receive an invitation to visit the 
eapital of the great Empire State of the nation, on my way to the Federal 
Capital, and I now thank you, Mr. Governor, and the people of this capital, 
and the people of the State of New York, for this most hearty and mag- 
nificent welcome. If I am not at fault, the great Empire State at this 
time contains a greater population than did the United States of America 
at the time she achieved her national independence. I am proud to be 
invited to pass through your capital and meet them, as I now have the 
honor to do. 

I am notified by your Governor that this reception is given without 
distinction of party. I accept it the more gladly because it is so. Almost 
all men in this country, and in any country where freedom of thought 
is tolerated, attach themselves to political parties. It is but ordinary 
charity to attribute this to the fact that in so attaching himself to the 
party which his judgment prefers, the citizen believes he thereby promotei 
the best interests of the whole country ; and when an election is passed, 
it is altogether befitting a free people that, until the next election, they 
should be as one people. The reception you have extended to me to-day 
is not given to me personally. It should not be so, but as the representa- 
tive for the time being of the majority of the nation. If the election had 
resulted in the selection of either of the other candidates, the same cor- 
diality should have been extended to him as is extended to me this day, 
in testimony of the devotion of the whole people to the Constitution and 
the wliole Union, and of their desire to perpetuate our institutions, and to 
iiand them down in their perfection to succeeding generations. 

I have neither the voice nor the strength to address you at any greater 
length. I beg you will accept my most grateful thanks for this devotion — 
not to me, but to this great and glorious free country. 

Mr. Lincoln was then escorted to the Hall of Assembly, 
and was formally received on behalf of the members 
of the legislature, to whom he made the following ad- 
dress : — 

Me. President aito Gbntlbmsn op the Legislature of the State oi 
New York : — It is with feelings of great diffidence, and, I may say, with 
f^^Ungs of »we, perhaps greater %hm I h-^^e recently ejperi^noe4» that I 
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meet you here in this place. The history of this great State, the renown 
of those great men who have stood here, and spoke here, and hecn beard 
here, all crowd aronnd my fancy, and incline me to shrink from any 
attempt to address you. Yet I have some confidence given me by the 
generous manner in which you have invited me, and by the still more 
generous manner in which you have received me, to speak further. You 
have invited and received me without distinction of party. I cannot for 
a moment suppose that this has been done in any considerable degree 
with reference to my personal services, but that it is done in so far as I 
am regarded at this time as the representative of tlic majesty of this groat 
nation. I doubt not this is the truth, and the whole truth, of the ctis 
and this is as it should be. It is much more gratifyiag to me that this 
reception has been given to me as the representative of a free people, 
than it could possibly be if tendered as an evidence of devotion to me, c r 
to any one man personally. And now I think it were more fitting that 
I should close these hasty remarks. It is true that, while I hold myself, 
without mock modesty, the humblest of all individuals that have evet 
been elevated to the Presidency, I have a more difficult task to perform 
than any one of them. You have generously tendered me the united 
support of the great Empire State. For this, in behalf of the nation — in 
behalf of the present and future of the nation — ^in behalf of civil and 
religious liberty for all time to come, most gratefully do I thank you. I 
I do not propose to enter into an explanation of any particular line of 
policy, as to our present difficulties, to be adopted by the incoming Ad- 
ministration. I deem it just to you, to myself, and to all, that I should 
■ee every thing, that I should hear every thing, that I should have every 
light that can be brought within my reach, in order that, when I do so 
gpeak, I shall have enjoyed every opportunity to take correct and true 
grounds ; and for this reason I don't propose to speak, at this time, of tlie 
policy of the Government. But when the time comes I shall speak, aa 
weU as I am able, for the good of the present and future of this country — 
for the good both of the North and the South of this country — for the 
good of the one and the other, and of all sections of the country. [Eoun<if 
of applause.] In the mean time, if we have patience, if we restrain our-, 
selves, if we allow ourselves not to run off in a passion, I still have confi i 
dence that the Almighty, the Maker of the Universe, will, through th«i 
instrumentality of this great and intelligent people, bring us throu^rh this, 
as he has through all the other difficulties of our country. Kelyiiig on 
this, I again thank yon for this generous reception. [Applause and 
cheers.] 

On the momiug of the 19th Mr. Lincoln went to Troy, 
and, in reply to the welcome of the Mayor, said : — 

Me. Mayor and Citizens of Tkov: — I thank you very kindly for thlt 
great reception. Since I left my l.ojue it has not been my fortune to meet 
JO 
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an assemblage more namerous and more orderly than this. I am th€ 
more graitfied at this mark of jour regard, since 70a assure n^e it is ten- 
dered, not to the individual, but to the high office you have called me to 
fill. I have neither strength nor time to make any extended remarks, an*' 
I can only repeat to you ray sincere thanks for the kind reception yoa 
have thought proper to extend to me. 

On the route to New York, by the Hudson River Rail • 
road, very large crowds of people had assembled at the 
various stations to welcome him. At Hudson he spoke 
as follows : — 

Fellow -Citizens : — I see that you have provided a j>iatform, but I shall 
have to decUne standing on it. [Laughter and applause.] The superin- 
tendent tells me I have not time during our brief stay to leave the train. 
1 had to decline standing on some very handsome platforms prepared for 
me yesterday. But I say to you, as I said to them, you must not on this 
account draw the inference that I have any intention to desert any plat 
form I have a legitimate right to stand on. I do not appear before you 
for the purpose of making a speech. I come only to see you, and to give 
you the opportunity to see me ; and I say to you, as I have before said to 
crowds where there are so many handsome ladies as there are here, I 
think I have decidedly the best of the bargain. I have only, therefore, 
to thank you most cordially for this kind reception, and bid you aU fare- 
well. 

At Pouglikeepsie, where great preparations had been 
made for his reception, he responded thus to an address 
from the Mayor : — 

Fbllow-Oitizbns : — It is altogether impossible I should make myself 

beard by any considerable portion of this vast assemblage ; but, although 

I appear before you mainly for the purpose of seeing you, and to let you 

see, rather than hear me, I cannot refrain from saying that I am highly 

••itified — as much here, indeed, under the circumstances, as I have been 

Kwhere on my route — to witness this noble demonstration — ^raade, not 
in honor of an individual, but of the man who at this time humbly, but 
earnestly, represents the m^esty of the nation. This reception, like all 
others that have been tendered to me, doubtless emanates from all the 
political parties, and not from one alone. As such I accept it the more 
gratefully, since it indicates an earnest desire on the part of the whole 
people, without regard to political differences, to save — ^not the country, 
because the country will save itself— but to save the Institutions of the 
country — those institutions under which, in the last three-quarters of a 
century, we have grown to be a great, an intelligent, and a happy people 
-4he greatest, the most intelligent, and the happiest people in the world 
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These noble manifestations indicato, witli unerring certainty, that the 
whole people are willing to make coiniuon cause for thia object; that if, 
S8 it ever must be, some have been successful in the recent election, and 
nome have been beaten — ^if some are satisfied, and some are dissatisfied. 
the defeated party are not in favor of sinking the ship, but are desirou* 
of running it through the tempest in safety, and willing, if they think th»i 
people have committed an error in their verdict now, to wait in the hoiwi 
of reversing it, and setting it right next time. I do not say that in th» 
recent election the people did the wisest thing that could have been done; 
Indeed, I do not think they did ; but I do say, that in accepting the groat 
trust committed to me, which I do with a determination to endeavor to 
J rove worthy of it, I must reiy upon you, upon the people of the whole 
oountry, for support; and with their sustaining aid, even I, humble as I 
am, cannot fail to carry the ship of State safely through the storm. 

I have now only to thank you warmly for your kind attendance, and 
bid you all an affectionate farewell. 

At Peekskill, in reply to a brief address from Judge 
Nelson, he said : — 

Ladibs A.ND Gentlemen : — I have but a moment to stand before you, to 
listisn to and return your kind greeting. I thank you for this reception, 
and for the pleasant manner in which it is tendered to me, by our mutual 
friend. I will say in a single sentence, in regard to the difficulties thai 
lie before me and our beloved country, that if I can only be as generously 
and unanimously sustained as the demonstrations I have witnessed ind? ■ 
cate I shall be, I shall not fail; but without your sustaining hands I am 
■ure that neither I, nor any other man, can hope to surmount these diffi- 
calties. I trust that in the course I shall pursue I shall be sustained, not 
only by the party that elected me, but by the patriotic people of the wholo 
country. 

The President-elect reached New York at three o'clock, 
and was received by an immense demonstration of popu 
lar enthusiasm. Places of business were generally clobed, 
and the streets w*jre Med with people, eager to catch a 
glimpse of his person. On reaching the Astor House, he 
was compelled by the importunity of the assembled crowd 
to appear on the balcony, fi'om which he said : — 

Fellow-Oitizens : — ^I have stepped before you merely in compliance 
with what appears to be your wish, and not with the purpose of making 
A speech. I do not propose making a speech this afternoon. I could nut 
be heard by any but a small fraction of you, at best ; but, what is stil' 
warse than that, I have nothing just now to say that is worthy of your 
^wr*"|^. [Applaoie.] I beg you to believe tliat 1 do uut now refuse t« 
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wldress you from any disposition to disoblige you, but to the contrary. 
But, at the same time, I beg of you to excuse me for the present 

In the evening, Mr. Lincoln received a large deputation 
from the various Republican associations which had 
taken an active part in the election canvass, and in reply 
to a brief welcome from Mr. E. D. Smith, on their behalf 
he thus addressed them : — 

Mr. Chaibman and Gentlemen: — I am rather an old nin to a^ai. 
myself of snch an excuse as I am now about to do. Yet the truth is so 
distinct, and presses itself so distinctly npon me, that I cannot well avoid 
it — and that is, that I did not understand when I was brought into this 
room that I was brought here to make a speech. It was not intimated to 
me that I was brought into the room where Daniel Webster and Henry 
Clay had made speeches, and where, in my position, I might be expected 
to do something like tliose men, or do something worthy of myself or my 
audience. I, therefore, will beg you to make very great allowance for 
the circumstances in which I have been by surprise brought before 
you. Now, I have been in the habit of thinking and speaking sometimet 
upon political questions that have for some years past agitated the conn 
try ; and, if I were disposed to do so, and we could take up some one of 
the issues, as the lawyers call them, and I were called upon to make an 
argument about it to the best of my ability, I could do so without much 
preparation. But that is not what you desire to be done here to-night. 

I have been occupying a position since the Presidential election of 
silence, of avoiding public Freaking, of avoiding public writing. I have 
been doing so, because I thr'ight, upon full consideration, that was the 
proper course for me to take. [Great applause.] I am brought before 
you now, and required to make a speech, when you all approve more than 
any thing else of the fact that I have b<>en keeping silence. [Great laugh* 
ter, cries of " Good," and applause.] And now it seems to me that the 
response you give to that remark ought to justify me in closii g just here.. 
[Great laughter.] I have not kept silence since the Presidential election | 
from any party wantonness, or from any indifference to the anxiety thatj 
pervades the minds of men about the aspect of the political affairs of thit 
country. I have kept silence for the reason that I supposed it was pecu- 
liarly proper that I should do so until the time came when, according to 
the custom of the country, I could speak officially. 

A voice— The custom of the country? 

I heard some gentleman say, " According to the custom of the country.** 
I alluded to th-^ custom of the President-elect, at the time of taking the 
oath of office. That is what I meant by " the custom of the country." 
I do suppose that, while the political drama being enacted in this oonn- 
try, ac this time, is rapidly shifting its scenes — forbidding an anticipation^ 
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with auy degree of certainty, to-day, what we- shall see to-moiTOW — ^it 
Wiis peculiarly fitting tliat I should see it all, up to the last minute* before 
I tiliould take ground that I might be disposed (by the shifting of th« 
eoeues afterwards) also to shift. [Applause.] I have said, several timea, 
upon this jourii^y, and I now repeat it to you, that when the time doen 
.^oine, I shall then take the ground that I think is right — [applause] — the 
. .n oiind that I think is right — [applause, and cries of " Good, good'' — right 
Tor the North, for the South, for the East, for the West, for the whole 
ronntry. [Cries of "Good," "Hurrah for Lincoln," and applause] And 
jn doing so, I hope to feel no necessity pressing upon me to say any thing 
in contlict with the Constitution ; in conflict with the continued union of 
these States — [applause] — ^in conflict with the perpetuation of the liberties 
of this people — [applause]— or any thing in conflict with any thing what- 
ever that I have ever given you reason to expect from me. [Applause.] 
And now, my friends, have I said enough ? [Loud cries of " No, no," 
and three cheers for Lincoln.] Now, my friends, there appears to be a 
difl\)rence of opinion between you and me, and I really feel called upon 
to decide the question myself. [Applause, during which Mr. Lincoln 
descended from the table.] 

On the morning of the 20th Mr, Lincoln proceeded to 
the City Hall, where it had been arranged that he should 
have an official reception. He was there addressed by 
Mayor Wood in the following terms : — 

Mr. LmooLN : — As Mayor of New York, it becomes my duty to extend 
to you an official welcome in behalf of the Corporation. In doing so, per- 
mit me to say, that this city has never offered hospitality to a man clothed 
with more exalted powers, or resting under graver responsibilities, than 
, those which circumstances have devolved upon you. Coming into oflice 
1 ith a dismembered Government to reconstruct, and a disconnected aid 
; i^stile people to reconcile, it wiD require a high patriotism, and an eleva 
UkI comprehension of the whole country and its varied interests, opinions, 
and prejudices, to so conduct public afl^airs as to bring it back again to its 
former harmonious, consolidated, and prosperous condition. If 1 refer to 
this topic, sir, it is because New York is deeply Interested. The present 
political divisions have sorely afilictcd her people. All her material inter- 
ests are paralyzed. Her commercial greatness is endangered She is the 
child of the American Union. She has grown up under its maternal o&re, 
and been fostered by its paternal bounty, and we fear that if the IJnioB 
dies, the present supremacy of New York may perish with it To yon, 
therefore* oho«t7n under the forms of the Constitution as the head of the 
Confederacy, we look for a restoration of fraternal relations between t^ 
States- -only ^o bs accomplUhed by peaceful and conciliatory meaps, aithnJ 
\j the wiidom of Almighty 6od« 
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To this address Mr. Lincoln made the following re- 
ply-— 

Mn. Mayor : — It \f^ with feelings of deep gratitude that I make mj 
acknowledgments for tlie reoeption that has been given me in the ^eal 
ociinraercial City of Now York. I cannot but remember tluit it is done by 
'he peo[>le, who do not, by a larpe mtgority, agree witli nie in political 
sentiment. It is the more gratot'ul to me, because in this I see that for 
the great principles of our Government the people are i>retty nearly or 
quite unanimous. In regard to the ditliculties that confront us at this 
time, and of which you have seen fit to sjicak so becomingly and so jut'tlyj 
I can only say that I agree with the sentiments expressed. In my devo- 
tion to the Union I hope I am behind no man in the nation. As to my 
wisdom in conducting affairs so as to tend to the preservation of the 
Union, I fear too great confidence may have been placed in me. I am 
pare I bring a heart devoted to the work. There is nothing that could 
erer bring me to consent — willingly to consent — to the destruction of this 
t'nion (in which not only the great City of New York, but the whole 
ODuntry, htes acquired its greatness), unless it would be that thing for 
which the Union itself was made. I understand that the ship is made for 
the carrying and preservation of the cargo ; and so long as the ship ii 
uj^fe with the cargo, it shall not be abandoned. This Union shall never 
be abandoned, unless the possibility of its existence shall cease to exist, 
without the necessity of throwing passengers ard cargo overboard. So 
long, then, as it is possible that the prosperity and liberties of this people 
tan be preserved within this Union, it shall be my purpose at all times to 
preserve it. And now, Mr. Mayor, renewing my thanks for this cordial 
reception, allow me to come to a close. [Applause.] 

On the morning of Thursday, the 2lBt, Mr. Lincoln left 
New York for Philadelphia, and on reaching Jersey City 
was met and welcomed, on behalf of the State, by the 
Hon. W. L. Dayton, to whose remarks he made this re 

ply:— 

Mb. Datton and Gsntlemen of thb Statx of New Jebsbt : — I shall 
only thank you briefly for this very kind reception given me, not person- 
tdly, but as the temporary representative of the miyesty of the nation. 
[Applause.] To the kindness of your hearts, and of the hearts of yonr 
brethren in yonr State, I should be very proud to respond, but I shall not 
have strength to address you or other assemblages at length, even if I bad 
the time to do so. I appear before you, therefore, for little else than to 
greet yoo, and to briefly say farewell. You have done me the very high 
honor to present your reception courtesies to me through your great maL 
— ^a man with whom it is an honor to be associated anywhere, ard in 
owning whom no Stat^ can be poor. [Applause.] He has said enoogh. 
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and hy the sayiug of it suggested enough, to require a roHponse of an l.(Mn 
well considered. [Applause.] I could not in an hour luake a wortbj 
response to it. I therefore, ladies and gentlemen of New Jersey, coMci;! 
myself with saying, most heartily do I indorse all the sentiments he hrui 
expressed. [Applause.] Allow me, most gratefully, to bid you farewelL 
[Applause.] 

At Newark he was welcomed by the Mayor, to whom 
he said : — 

Me. Mayob : — I thank you for this reception at the city of Newark. 
With regard to the great work of which you speak, I will say that 1 bring 
to it a heart filled with love for my country, and an honest desire to do 
what is right. I am sure, however, that I have not the ability to do any 
thing unaided of God, and that without his support, and that of this free, 
happy, prosperous, and intelligent people, no man can succeed in doing 
that the importance of which we all comprehend. Again thanking you 
lor the reception you have £^ven me, I will now bid you farewell, and 
proceed upon my journey. 

At Trenton he was received by a committee of the 
tegislature, and escorted to both branches, wliich were 
ta session. The President of the Senate welcomed him in 
ft brief address, to which he made the following reply : — 

Mb. Pkbsidbnt and Gbntlembn or the Sbnatb or the State of 
ffEw Jebsbt : — I am very grateful to you for the honorable reception of 
which I have been the object. I cannot but remember the place that 
Kew Jersey holds in our early history. In the early Revolutionary strug- 
gle few of the States among the Old Thirteen had more of the battle-fielda 
of the country within their limits than old New Jersey. May I be par- 
doned if; upon this occasion, I mention that away back in my childhccd, 
the earliest days of my being able to read, I got hold of a small book, 
luch « one as few of the younger members have ever seen, " Weem's Z>/§ 
of Washington,'*'* I remember all the accounts there given of the battle- 
tields and struggles for the liberties of the country, and none fixed them- 
selves upon my imagination so deeply as the struggle here at Trenton, 
New Jersey. The crosshig of the river ; the contest with the Hessians ; 
the great hardships endured at that time, all fixed themsflves on my 
memory more than any single Revolutionary event ; and you all know, for 
you have all been boys, how these early impressions last longer than any 
others. I recollect thinking then, boy even though I was, that there 
must have been something more than common that these men struggled 
for. I am exceedingly anxious that tliat thing which they struggled for ; 
that something even more than National Independence; that something 
that held out a great promise to all the people of the world to all time to 
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mnie — I am exceedinfifly anxious that this Union, tlie Constitntion, ancJ 
t'<t3 liberties of tlie people shall he peri^etuated in accordance witl: the 
original idea for which that struggle was made, and I shall be most happy 
indeed if I shall be an hnmble instrument in the hands of the Almighty, 
and of this, his most chosen people, as the chosen instrument — also in the 
hands of the Almighty — for perpetuating the object of that great struggle. 
You give me this reception, as I understand, without distinction of party. 
I learn that this body is composed of a majority of gentlemen who, in the 
exercise of their best judgment in the choice of a Chief Magistrate, did 
not think I was the man. I understand, nevertheless, that they came 
forward here to greet me as the constitutional President of the Uniter 
States — as citizens of the United States to meet the man who, for thv 
time being, is the representative man of the nation — united by a purpose 
to perpetuate the Union and liberties of the people. As sucL, I accept 
this reception more gratefully than I could do did I believe it was ten- 
dered to me as an individual. 

Mr. Lincoln then passed to the Assembly Chamber, 
where, in reply to the Speaker, he said : — 

Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen: — I have just enjoyed the honor of a 
reception by the other branch of this legislature, and I return to yoa 
and them my thanks for the reception which the people of N"ew Jersey 
liave given through their chosen representatives to me as the representa- 
tive, for the time being, of the majesty of the people of the United States. 
I appropriate to myself very little of the demonstrations of respect with 
which I have been greeted. I think little should be given to any man, 
but that it should be a manifestation of adherence to the Union and the 
Ooiistitution. I understand myself to be received here by the representa- 
tives of the people of New Jersey, a majority of whom differ in opinion 
from those with whom I have acted. This manifestation is, therefore, to 
be regarded by me as expressing their devotion to the Union, the Consti- 
tution, and the liberties of the people. You, Mr. Speaker, have well 3aid 
that this is a time when the bravest and wisest look with doubt and awe 
upon the aspect presented by our national affairs. Under these circuni- 
stanoes, you will readily see why I should not speak in detail of the coun^e 
I shall deem it best to pursue. It is proper that I should avail myself of 
all the information and all the time at my command, in order that when 
the time arrives in which I must speak officially, I shall be able to take the 
ground w^hich I deem the best and safest, and from which I may have no 
occasior to swerve. I shall endeavor to take the ground I deem most 
just to ti^e y :rth, the East, the West, the So'^th, and the whole country. 
I take it, I hope, in good temper, certainly with no malice towards any 
■eotion. I shall do all that may be in my power to promote a peaceful 
settlement of all our difficulties. The man does not live who is more de- 
voted to peace than I am. [Cheers.] None who would do more to pr» 
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•rve it, hut it may be necessary to put the foot down firmly. [Here tli« 
indience broke out into cheers so loud and long, that for some moments 
t was impossible to hear Mr. Lincoln *s voice.] And if I do my duty and 
lo right, you will sustain me, will you not ? [Loud cheers, and cries of 
* Yes, yes, we will."] Beceived, as I am, by the members of a legislature, 
4he majority of whom do not agree with me in political sentiments, I 
^ crust that I may have their assistance in piloting the ship of State 
' Uirough this voyage, surrounded by perils as it is ; for if it should suffer 
wreck now, there will be no pilot ever needed for another voyage. Gen- 
tlemen, I have already spoken longer than I intended, and must beg leave 
to stop here. 

Tlie procession then moved to the Trenton House, 
where the President-elect made the following speech to 
the crowd outside : — 

I have been invited by your representatives to the Legislature to visit 
this, the capital of your honored State, and in acknowledging their kind 
invitation, compelled to respond to the welcome of the presiding officers of 
each body, and I suppose they intended I should speak to you through 
them, as they are the representatives of all of you ; and if I was to speak 
again here, I should only have to repeat, in a great measure, much that I 
have said, which would be disgusting to my friends around me who have 
met here. I have no speech to make, but merely appear to see you and 
let you look at me ; and as to the latter, I think I have greatly the best of 
the bargain. [Laughter.] My friends, allow me to bid you farewell. 

The party arrived at Philadelphia at 4 o'clock, and the 
President-elect, proceeding immediately to the Continen- 
tal Hotel, was welcomed in a brief speech from Mayor 
T Henry, to which he replied as follows : — 

Mb. Matob and Fellow-Oitizenb of Philadblphia : — ^I appear befort 
you to make no lengthy speech, but to thank you for this reception. The 
reception you have given me to-night is not to me, the man, the individ- 
ual, but to the man who temporarily represents, or should represent, the 
mtgosty of the nation. [Cheers.] It is true, as your worthy Mayor has 
said, that there is anxiety amongst the citizens of the United States at this 
time. I deem it a happy circumstance that this dissatisfied position of our 
fellow-citizens does riot point us to any thing in which they are being 
injured, or about to i»e injured; for which reason, I have felt all the while 
justified in conduding that the crisis, the panic, the anxiety of the coun- 
try at thifl time, is artificial. If there be those who differ with me upon 
this subject, they have not pointed out the substantial difficulty that 
exists. I do not mean to say that an artificial panic may not do consid- 
erable harm ; that it haa done such I do not deny. The hope that hiw 
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been expressed by your Mayor, that I may be able to restore peace, har- 
mony, and prosperity to the country, is most worthy of him ; and happy. 
Indeed, will I be if I shall be able to verify and fulfil that hope. [Tre- 
i*>endons clieeriug.] I promise you, in all sincerity, that I bring to the 
work a sincere heart. Whether I will bring a head equal to that heart 
wiU be for future tunes to determine. It were useless for me to speak of 
details of plans now ; I shall speak officially next Monday week, if ever. 
If I should not speak then, it were useless for ine to do so now. If I do 
speak then, it is useless for me to do so now. When I do speak, I shall 
take such ground as I deem best calculated to restore peace, harmony, 
and prosperity to the country, and tend to the perpetuity of the nation 
and the liberty of these States and these people. Your worthy Mayor 
Las expressed the wish, in which I join with him, that it were convenient 
for me to remain in your city long enough to consult your merchants and 
manufacturers; or, as it were, to listen to those breathings rising within 
the consecrated walls wherein the Constitution of the United States, and, 
I will add, the Declaration of Independence, were originally framed and 
adopted. [Enthusiastic applause.] I assure you and your Mayor that I 
h<id hoped on this occasion, and upon all occasions during my life, that I 
shall do nothing inconsistent with the teachings of these holy and most 
sticred walls. I never asked any thing that does not breathe from those 
malls. All my political warfare has been in favor of the teachings that 
e«ne forth from these sacred walls. May my right hand forget its cun- 
ning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if ever I prove false 
to those teachings. Fellow-citizens, I have addressed you longer than I 
expected to do, and now allow me to bid you good-night. 

On the 21st, Mr. Lincoln visited the old Independence 
Hall, from which was originally issued the Declaration 
of Independence. He was received in a cordial speech 
by Mr. Theodore Cuyler, to which he made the follow 
\ng response : — 

Mr. Ouyleb : — I am filled with deep emotion at finding myself standing 
liere in this place, where were collected together the wisdom, the patriot- 
ism, the devotion to principle from which sprang the institutions under 
which we live. You have kindly suggested to me that in my hands 
is the task of restoring peace to the present distracted condition of the 
country. I can say in return, sir, that all the political sentiments 
I entertain have been drawn, so far as I have been able to draw them, 
from the sentiments which originated in and wore given to the world 
ft'om thife hall I have never had a feeling, politically, that did not spring 
from the sentiments embodied in the Declaration of Independence. I 
have often pondered over the dangers which were incurred by the men 
who assembled here, and franiiMl and adopted ^lat Declaration of Ind* 
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pendenoe. I have pondered over the toils tliat were endured by the ofB* 
mn and soldiers of the army who acliieved that independence. 1 have 
often inquired of myself what great principle or idea it was that kept this 
Oonfederacy so long together. It was not the mere matter of the sep- 
aration of the Colonies from the mother-land, hnt that sentiment in the 
Declaration of Independence which gave liberty, not alone to the people 
of this country, but, I hope, to the world, for all future time. [Great ap- 
plause.] It was that which gave promise that in due time the weiglit 
would be lifted from tlie shoulders of all men. This is the sentiment em 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence. Now, my friends, can iiit 
country be saved upon that basis? If it can, I will consider myself >ne 
of the happiest men in the world if I can help to save it. If it cannot ie 
saved upon that principle, it will be truly awful. But if this ooantry can- 
not be saved without giving up that principle, I was about to say I would 
rather be assassinated on this spot than surrender it.. [Applause.] Now, 
<n my view of the present aspect of atfairs, there need be no bloodshed 
or war. Tliere is no necessity for it. I am not in favor of such a course; 
and I may say in advance that there will be no bloodshed unless it be 
forced upon the Gk>vernment, and then it will be compelled to act in self- 
defence. [Applause.] 

My friends, this is wholly an unexpected speech, and I did not expect 
to be called upon to say a word when I came here. I supposed it was 
merely to do something towards raising the flag — I may, therefore, have 
said something indiscreet. [Cries of ** No, no'.'*] I have said nothing but 
what I am willing to live by, and, if it be the pleasure of Almighty God, 
die by. 

One object of tne visit to the Hall was, to have Mr. 
lincoln assist in raising the national flag over the Hall. 
Arrangements had been made for the performance of this 
ceremony, and Itfr. Lincoln was escorted to the platform 
prepared for the purpose, and was invited, in a brief ad 
dress, to raise the flag. He responded in a patriotic 
ipeeuh, announcing his cheerful compliance with the re- 
quest He alluded to the original flag of thirteen stars, 
saying that the number had increased as time rolled on, 
and we became a happy, powerful people, each star add- 
ing to its prospei-ity. The future is in the hands of the 
people. It was on such an occasion we could reason to- 
gether, reaflirm our devotion to the country and the prin 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence. Let us make 
up our minds, said he, that whenever we do put a new star 
upon our banner, it shall be a fix(*d one. never to be 
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dimmed by the horrors of war, hut brightened by the 
contentment and prosperity of peace. Let us go on to 
extend the area of our usefulness, and add star upon star, 
until their light shall shine over five hundred millions of 
ft^e and happy people. He then performed his part in 
the c»-»remony, amidst a thundering discharge of artillery. 
In the afternoon he left for the West On reaching 
Lancaster he was received with a salute, and replied to 
an address of welcome in the following words : — 

Labub and QsirTLEMXzr of Old Lanoastsb :— I appear not to make % 
tpeeoh. I have not time to make a speech at length, and not strength to 
make them on ever j occasion ; and worse than all, I have none to make. 
There it plentj of matter to speak about in these times, but it is well 
known that the more a man speaks the less he is understood — the more 
be says one thing, the more his adversaries contend he meant something 
else. I shall soon have occasion to speak officially, and then I will en- 
deavor to pnt my thoughts just as plain as I can express myself— true to 
the Constitution and Union of all the States, and to the perpetual liberty 
of all the people. Until I so speak, there is no need to enter upon details. 
In oondusion, I greet you most heartily, and bid you an affectionate 
fareweU. 

On reaching Harrisburg, on the 22d, Mr. Lincoln was 
escorted to the legislature, and was welcomed by the 
presiding officers of the two houses, to whom he replied 
as follows : — 

I appear before you only for a very few, brief remarks, in response to 
what has been said to me. I thank you most sincerely for this reception, 
and the generous words in which support has been promised me upo& 
tills occasion. I thank your great Commonwealth for the overwhelming 
support it recentiy gave, not me personally, but the cause which I think 
a just one, in the late election. [Loud applause.] Allusion has been 
made to the fact — ^the interesting fact, perhaps, we should say — ^that I for 
the first time appear at the Capital of the great Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania *upon the birthday of the Father of his Country, in connection 
with that beloved anniversary connected with the history of this country. 
I have already gone through one exceedingly interesting scene this morn* 
ing mthe ceremonies at Philadelphia. Under the high conduct of gentle- 
men there, I was for the first time allowed the privilege of standing in 
old Independence Hall [enthusiastic cheering], to have a few word« 
addressed to me there, and opening up to me an opportunity of express 
kiig, with much regiet, that I hud not more time time to expresst aome 
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i\.W:'r of in J own feelings, exHted by the occasion, soinewhat to liarmoniM 
and ^ive sJiape to the feelings tlmt had been really the feelings* of icy 
whole life. Besiiles this, our finendp there had provided a magnifioont 
Sag of the country. They had arranged it so that I was given tlie honor 
of arising it to the head of fts staff. [Applause.] And when it went up, I 
was pleased that it wont to its place by the strength of my own'feeble arm, 
when, according to the arrangement, the cord was pulled, and it floated 
i^loriously to the wind, without an accident, in the light, glowing sunshine 
*)f the morning. I could not help hoping that there was, in the entire suc- 
cess of that beautiful ceremony, at least something of-an omen of what is to 
come. [Loud applause.] How could I help feeling then as I often have feltt 
In the whole of that proceeding I was a very humble instrument. I had 
not provided the flag; I had not made the arrangements for elevating it 
\jo its place ; I had applied but a very small portion of my feeble strength 
in raising it. In the whole transaction I was in the hands of the people 
who had arranged it, and if I can have the same generous co-operation of 
the people of the nation, I think the flag of our country may yet be kept 
flaunting gloriously. [Loud, enthusiastic, and continued cheers.] I recur 
for a moment but to repeat some words uttered at the hotel, in regard to 
what has been said about the military support which the General Govern- 
ment may expect from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in a proper 
emergency. To guard against any possible mistake do I recur to this. 
It is not with any pleasure that I contemplate the possibility that a neces- 
sity may arise in this country for the use of the military arm. [Applause.] 
While I am exceedingly gratified to see the manifestation upon your 
streets of your military force here, and exceedingly gratified at your 
promises here to use that force upon a proper emergency — while I make 
these acknowledgments I desire to repeat, in order to preclude any pos- 
sible misconstruction, that I do most sincerely hope that we shall have 
no use for them. [Applause.] That it will never become their duty to 
shed blood, and most especially never to shed fraternal blood. I promise 
that, so far as I may have wisdom to direct, if so painful a result shall *.n 
any-wise be brought about, it shall be through no fault of mine. [Cheers.] 
Allusion has also been made by one of your honored speakers to 8otp«» 
remarks recently made by myself at Pittsburg, in regard to what i.** ^■ 
i>osed Ut be the especial interest of this great Commonwealth of Pemi 
vania. I now wish only to say, in regard to that matter, that the ft » 
remarke w>>ioh I uttered on that occasion were rather carefully worded. 
I took pains that they should be so. I have seen no occasion since to add 
to them, or subtract from them. I leave them precisely as they stand 
[applause], adding only now, that I am pleased to have an expression frcm 
you, gentleman of Pennsylvania, significant that they are satisfactory to 
you. And now, gentlemen of the General Assembly of the OommoD- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, allow me to return yon again my mofft nno«r« 
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After the delivery of this address, Mr. Lincoln devoted 
some hours to the reception of visitors, and at six o'clock 
retired to his room. The next morning the whole coun- 
try was surprised to learn that he had arrived in Wash- 
ington — twelve hours sooner than he had originally in- 
tended. -His sudden departure proved to have been a 
measure of precaution for which events subsequently 
disclosed aflTorded a full justification. For some time pre 
vious to his departure from home, the rumor had been 
•uiirent that he would never reach the Capital alive. An 
attempt was made on the Toledo and Western Railioad, 
on the 11th of February, to throw from the track the train 
on which he was journeying, and just as he was leaving 
Cincinnati a hand grenade was found to have been se- 
creted on board the cars. These and other circumstances 
led to an organized and thorough investigation, under the 
direction of a police detective, carried on with great skili 
and perseverance at Baltimore, and which resulted in dis- 
closing the fact that a small gang of assassins, under th^ 
leadership of an Italian who assumed the name of Orsin)\ 
had arranged to take his life during his passage through 
Baltimore. General Scott and Mr. Seward had both been 
apprised of the same fact through another source, and 
they had sent Mr. F. W. Seward as a special messenger 
to Philadelphia, to meet the President-elect there, pre- 
vious to his departure for Harrisburg, and give him 
notice of these circumstances. Mr. Lincoln did not 
deviate from the programme he had marked out for him- 
self, in consequence of these communications ; except 
that, under the advice of friends, he deemed it prudent 
to anticipate by one train the time he was expected to 
arrive in Washington He reached there on the morning 
of Saturday, the 23d, 

On Wednesday, the 27th, the Mayor and Common 
Council of the city waited upon Mr. Lincoln, and ten- 
dered him a welcome He replied to them as follows : — 

Mb. Mayor : — ^I thank you, and through you the municipal authoritiM 
of this city who accompany yoa« for tiiia welcome Add aa it is the flrat 
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Ame in my life, since the present phase of polities has presented Itself in 
this oonntrj, tliat I have said any tiling publicly witliin a region of 
sonntry where the institntion of slavery exists, I will take this ocoasioa 
to say, that I think very much of the ill-feeling that hiis existed and sdU 
exists between the people in the sections from which I came and th« 
people here, is dependent upon a misunderstanding of one another. I 
turtrefure avail myself of this opportunity to assure you, Mr. Mayor, and 
all the gentlemen present, that I have not now, and never have ha<l, an; 
other than as kindly feelings towards you as the people of my owi 
section. I have not now, and never have had, any disposition to treat 
yon in any respect otherwise than as my own neighbors. I have not 
now any purpose to withhold from you any of the benefits of the Oonsti- 
tntion, under any circumstances, that I would not feel myself constrained 
to withhold from my own neighbors; and I hope, in a word, that when 
we shall become better acquainted — and I say it with great confidence— 
we shall like each other the more. I thank you for the kindness of this 
reception. 

On the next evening a serenade was given to Mh 
Lincoln "by the members of the Republican Association, 
and he then addressed the crowd which the occasion had 
brought together as follows : — 

Mt FsiEin>s: — I suppose that I may take this as a compliment paid is 
me, and as such please accept my thanks for it. I have reached this Oity 
of Washington under circumstances considerably differing from those 
under which any other man has ever reached it. I am here for the pur- 
pose of taking an official position amongst the people, almost all of whom 
were politically opposed to me, and are yet opposed to me, as I suppose. 

I propose no lengthy address to you. I only propose to say, as I did 
on J esterday, when your worthy Mayor and Board of Aldermen calle<l 
apon me, that I thought much of the ill feeling that has existed betweei 
f on and the people of your surroundings and that people from among 
;rhom I came, has depended, and now depends, upon a misunder- 
standing. 

I hope that, if things shall go along as prosperously as I believe we all 
desire they may, I may have it in my power to remove something of this 
misunderstanding; that I may be enabled to convince you, and thepeopk 
of your section of the country, that we regard you as in all things out 
equals, and in all things entitled to the same respect and the same treat 
ment that we claim for ourselves ; that we are in no wise disposed, if it 
were in our power, to oppress yen, to deprive you of any of yout right* 
nnder the Oonstitution of the United States, or even narrowly lO split 
liairs with you in regard to these rights, but are determined to irve you, 
as far a<« lies in our hands, all your rights under the Constitxtion — r.ot 
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gnidj^nglj, but fully and fairly, f Applause.l I hope that, by thus deaRng 
with you, w© will become better acquainted, and be better friends. 

And now, my friends, with these few remarks, and again returning my 
shanks for this compliment, and expressing my desire to hear a .itd^ 
jttore of your good music, I bid you good-night. 

This closed Mr. Lincoln's public speeches down to ILf 
Ute of his inauguration. 
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CHAPTER VL 

f ROM THB INAUGURATION TO THE MEETING OF OGNGR»\ 
JULY 4, 1861. 

Thi Inaugural Addbfsb. — Ouqanization of the Government.- -Thi 
Bombardment of Fort Sumter. — Passage of Troops throuoe Bal- 
timore. — Interview with the Mayor of Baltimore. — ^The Block- 
ade OF Rebel Ports. — The President and the Virginia Commis- 
BI0NEE8. — Instruction to our Ministers abroad. — REOOGNiTioif of 
the Rebels as Belligerents, — Rights of Neutrals. 

On the 4th of March, 1861, Mr. Lincoln took the oath 
and assumed the duties of the Presidential office. He was 
quite right in saying, on the eve of his departure from his 
home in Springfield, that those duties were greater than 
had devolved upon any other man since the days of 
Washington. A conspiracy which had been on foot for 
thirty years had reached its crisis. Yet in spite of all 
that had been done by the leading spirits in this nove- 
ment, the people of the slaveholding States were b v no 
means a unit in its support. Seven of those States — South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Floricja, 
and Louisiana — ^had passed secession ordinances, ancJ 
united in the establishment of a hostile Confederacy ; but 
in nearly all of them a considerable portion of the people 
were opposed to the movement, while in all the remaining 
slaveholding States a very active canvass was carried on 
between the friends and the opponents of secession. In* 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee especially, 
the Government of the United States was vindicated and 
its authority sustained by men of pre-eminent ability and 
of commanding reputation, and there seemed abundant 
reason for hoping that, by the adoption of prudent meas 
ures, the slaveholding section might be divided, and the 
Border Sla^re States retained in the Union. The authori- 
ties of the rebel Confederficy saw the importance of push- 
11 
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ing the issue to an instant decision. Under their du ectioiis 
nearly all the forts, arsenals, dock-yards, custom-houses, 
Ac-, belonging to the United States, within the limits of 
the seceded States, had been seized, and were held by 
representatives of the rebel government. The only forts 
in the South which remained in possession of the Union 
were Forts Pickens, Taylor, and Jefferson on the Florida 
coast, and Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor, and prepa- 
^ rations were far advanced for the reduction and capture 
of these. Officers of the army and navy from the South 
had resigned their commissions and entered the rebel 
service. Civil officers representing the United States 
within the limits of the Southern States could no 
longer discharge their functions, and all the powers of 
that Government were practically paralyzed. 

It was under these circumstances that Mr. Lincoln 
entered upon the duties of his office, and addressed liim- 
self to the task, first, of withholding the Border States 
from joining the Confederacy, as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to the great work of quelling the rebellion and 
restoring the authority of the Constitution. 

The ceremony of inauguration took place as usual in 
front of the Capitol, and in presence of an immense mul- 
titude of spectators. A large military force was in 
attendance, under the immediate command of General 
Scott, but nothing occurred to interrupt the harmony 
of the occasion. Before taking the oath of office, Mr. 
Lincoln delivered the following 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Fellow- Citizens of the Uliited States: — 

In oomplianoe with a custom as old as the Government itself, I appear 
before yon to address you briefly, and to take in your presence the oath 
prescribed by the Constitution of the United States to be taken by the 
President "before he enters on the execution of his office." 

I do not consider it necessary at present for me to discuss thoss 
viatterrt of administration about whicn there is no special anxiety ar 
•xcitemanL 

Apprehen«ion seems to exist, among the people of the Soucnern Statei, 
Uiftt ^y tb9 )»0Q9p8ipn of » Republican Administration thoir prope ft> $sA 

f ' 
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dheir peace and personal security are to be endangered. There La^ never 
been any reasonable cause lor such apprehension. Indeed, the niosfc 
ample evidence to the contrary has all the while existed and been open 
to tlieir inspection. It is found in nearly all the published speeches of 
bim who now addresses you. I do but quote from one of those speeches 
when I declare that ^^ I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery in the States where it exists. I believe 
[ have no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so."' Those 
vho nominated and elected me did so with full knowledge that I had made 
^Lis and many similar declarations, and had never recanted them. And 
core than this, they placed in the platform for my acceptance, and as a law 
U> thenisclves and to me, the clear and emphatic resolution which I now 
read: — 

Resohed^ That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, 
and especially the right of each State to order and control its own dorae»- 
tio institutions according to its own judgment exclusively, is essential to 
the balance of power on which the perfection and endurance of oar polit- 
ical fabric depend, and we denounce the lawless invasion by armed force 
of the soil of any State or Territory, no matter under what pretext, as 
among the gravest of crimes. 

I now reiterate these sentiments ; and, in doing so, I only press upon 
the public attention the most conclusive evidence of which the case is sus- 
oeptible, that the property, peace, and security of no section are to be in 
anywise endangered by the now incoming Administration. I add, too, 
that all the protection which, consistently with the Constitution and the 
laws, can be given, will be cheerfully given to all the States, when law- 
fblly demanded, for whatever cause — as cheerfully to one section as to 
another. 

There is much controversy about the delivering up of fugitives from 
■ervice or labor. The clause I now read is as plainly written in the Oon- 
■titution as any other of its provisions : — 

No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws tliereof^ 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
yxg on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

It Is scarcely questioned that this provision was intended by those who 
made it for the reclaiming of what we call fugitive slaves ; and the inten- 
tion of the lawgiver is the law. All members of Congress swear their 
support to the whole Constitution — ^to this provision as much as any other. 
To the proposition, then, that slaves, whose cases come within the terms 
of this clause, ^* shall be delivered up,*' their oaths are unanimous. Now, 
If they would make the effort in good temper, could they not, with nearly 
equal unanimity, fr.imo and pass a law by means of which to keep good 
that unanimous oath ? 

There is some difference of opinion whether this clause should be en- 
f(9roed by National or by State authority ; but surely that difPerenc* k 
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uot a very material one. If the slave \s to be surrendered, it can be oi 
but little consequence to him, or to others, by which authority it is dono, 
And ftuould any one, in any cose, be content that his oath shall go uukept, 
on ft mere nnsnbstantial controversy as to how it shall be kept? 

Again, in any law npon this snbject, onght not all the safeguards of lib- 
erty known in civilized and humane jurisprudence to be introduced, so 
that a free man be not, in any case, surrendered as a slave ? And might 
It not be well, at the same time, to provide by law for the enforcement 
of that clause in the Con8titntion which guarantees that " the citizens of 
etich State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States?" 

I take the official oath to-day with no mental reservation, and with ac 
pnrpose to construe the Constitution or laws by any hypercritical rules. 
And while I do not choose now to specify particular acts of Congress as 
proper t<J be enforced, I do suggest that it will be much safer for all, both 
in official and private stations, to conform to and abide by all those acta 
which stand unrepealed, than to violate any of them, trusting to find im- 
punity in having them held to be unconstitutional. 

It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration of a President under 
our National Constitution. During that period, fifteen different and greatly 
distinguished citizens have, in succession, administered the Executive 
branch of the Government. They have conducted it through many perila, 
and generally with great success. Yet, with all tliis scope for prece- 
dent, I now enter upon the same task for the brief constitutional term of 
four years, under great and peculiar difficulty. A disruption of the Fed- 
eral Union, heretofore only menaced, is now formidably attempted. 

I hold that, in contemplation of universal law, and of the Constitution, 
the Union of these States is perpetual. Perpetuity is implied, if not ex- 
pressed, in the fundamental law of all National Governments. It is safe 
to assert that no government proper ever had a provision in its organic 
law for its own termination. Continue to execute all the express provi- 
■ions of our National Government, and the Union will endure forever — \\ 
being impossible to destroy it, except by some action not provided for in 
the instrument itself. 

Again, if the United States be not a Government proper, but an associ- 
ation of States in the nature of contract merely, can it, as a contract, be 
peaceably unmade by less than all the parties who made it? One party 
to a contract may violate it — break it, so to speak ; but does it not require 
all to lawfully rescind it ? 

Descending from tliese general principles, we find the proposition that^ 
in legal contemplation, the Union is perpetual, confirmed by the history 
of the Union itself. The Union is much older than the Constitution. II 
was formed, in fact, by the Articles of Association in 1774. It was ma- 
tured and continued by the Declaration of Independence in 1776. It was 
ftjrther matured, and the faith of all thfj then Thirteen States expresdy 
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plighted and engaged that it shonld be perpetual, bj the ArticlAs nf Con- 
federation in 1778. And, finally, in 1787, one of the declared objects for 
ordaining and establishing the Constitution was ** to form a more perfect 
anion." 

Bat if destruction of the Union, by one, or by a part only, of tha 
States, be lawfully possible, the Union is less perfect than before, the Con- 
stitution having lost the vital element of perpetuity. 

It follows, from these views, that no State, upon its own mere motion, 
can lawfully get out of the Union ; that resolves and ordinancos to that 
effect are legally void; and that acts of violence within any State or 
States, against the authority of the United States, are insurrectionary or 
revolutionary, according to circumstances. 

I, therefore, consider that, in view of the Constitution and the laws, 
the Union is unbroken, and to the extent of my ability I shall take care, as 
the Constitution itself expressly ei^oins upon me, that the laws of the 
Union be faithfully executed in all the States. Doing this I deem to be 
onl7 a simple duty on my part; and I shall perform it, so far as practica- 
ble) unless my rightful masters, the American people, shall withhold the 
requisite means, or, in some authoritative manner, direct the contrary. I 
trust this will not be regarded as a menace, but only as the declared pur 
pose of the Union that it will constitutionally defend and maintain itself. 

In doing this there need be no bloodshed or violence ; and there shall 
be none, unless it be forced upon the National authority. The power con- 
fided to me will be used to hold, occupy, and possess the property and 
places belonging to the Government, and to collect the duties and im- 
posts ; but beyond what may be but necessary for these objects, there will 
be no invasion, no using of force against or among the people anywhere. 
Where hostility to the United States, in any interior locality, shall be so 
great and universal as to prevent competent resident citizens from hold- 
ing the Federal offices, there will be no attempt to force obnoxious stran- 
gers among the people for that object. While the strict legal right may 
exist in the Government to enforce the exercise of these offices, the 
attempt to do so would be so irritating, and so nearly impracticable withal, 
I deem it better to forego, for the time, the uses of such offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be famished in aH parts of 
the Union. So far as possible, the people everywhere shall have that sense 
of perfect security which is most favorable to calm thought and reflection. 
The course here indicated will be followed, unless current events and ex- 
perience shall show a modification or change lo be proper, and in every 
case and exigency my best discretion will be ezercised, according to cir- 
cumstances actually existing, and with a view and a hope of a peaceful 
solution of the National troubles, and the restoration of fraternal symp»- 
thres and affections. 

Til at there are persons in one section or another who seek to destroy 
the Union at all events, and are glad of any pretext to do it, I will neiihM 
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Affirm nor deny; bnt if there be rocb, I need address no word to them. 
To those, however, who really love the Union, may I not speak t 

Before entering upon so grave a matter as the destruction of our 
National fabric, with all its benefits, its memories, and its hopes, would it 
not be wise to ascertain precisely why we do itf Will you hazard so des- 
perate a step while there is any possibility that any portion of the ills you 
fly from have no real existence? Will yon, while the certain ills you fly 
to are greater than all the real ones yon fly from — will you risk the com 
mission of so fearful a mistake? 

All profess to be content in the Union, if all constitutional rights caa 
be maintained. Is it true, then, that any right, plainly written in the 
Constitution, has been denied? I think not. Happily the human mind 
is so constituted that no party can reach to the audacity of doing this. 
Think, if you can, of a single instance in which a plainly written provisioa 
of the Constitution has ever been denied. If, by the mere force of num- 
bers, a minority should deprive a minority of any clearly written consti- 
tutional right, it might, in a moral point of view, justify revolution — 
certainly would if such right were a vital one. But such is not our case. 
All the vital rights of minorities and of individuals are so plainly assured 
to them by affirmations and negations, guarantees and prohibitions in the 
Constitution, that controversies never arise concerning them. But no 
organic law can ever be framed with a provision specifically applicable to 
every question which may occur in practical administration. No fore- 
sight can anticipate, nor any document of reasonable length contain, ex- 
press provisions for all possible questions. Shall fugitives from labor be 
surrendered by National or by State authority? The Constitution does 
not expressly say. May Congress prohibit slavery in the Territories? The 
Constitution does not expressly say. Must Congress protect slavery in 
the Territories ? The Constitution does not expressly say. 

From questions of this class spring all our constitutional controversies, 
and we divide upon them into majorities and minorities. If the minority 
will not acquiesce, the majority must, or the Government must cease. 
There is no other alternative; for continuing the Government is acquies- 
^nce on one side or the other. If a minority in such case will secede 
rather than acquiesce, they make a precedent which, in turn, will divide 
and ruin them ; for a minority of their own will secede from them when 
ever a mtyority refuses to be controlled by such minority. For instance, 
^ hy may not any portion of a new Confederacy, a year or two hence, 
arbitrarily secede again, precisely as portions of the present Union now 
claim to secede from it? All who cherish disunion sentiments are now 
being educated to the exact temper of doing this. 

Is there such perfect identity of interests among the States to com- 
pose a new Union, as to produce harmony only, and prevent renewed 
secession ? 

Plainly, the central idea of secession is the essence of anarchy. A 
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diigority held in restr^nt by constitational checks a:id limitationa, and 
ilways Gbanglng easily with deliberate changes of popular opinions and 
lentiments, is the only tree sovereign of a free people. Whoever rejects 
(t, does, of necessity, fly to anarchy or to despotism. Unanimity is im- 
possible; the rnle of a minority, as a permanent arrangement, is wholly 
inadmissible; so that, rejecting the miyority principle, anarchy or despot- 
«m, in some form, is all that is left. 

I do not forget the position assumed by some, that constitutional ques- 
tions are to be decided by the Supreme Court ; nor do I deny that such 
decisions must be binding, in any case, upon the parties to a suit, as to 
the object of that suit, while they are also entitled to very high respect 
•Old consideration in all parallel oases, by all other departments of the 
Government. And while it is obviously possible that such decisions n ay 
be erroneous in any given case, still, the evil effect following it being 
limited to that particular case, with the chance that it may be overruled, 
and never become a precedent for other cases, can better be borne tl an 
oonld the evils of a different practice. At the same time, the can lid 
citizen must confess that if the policy of the Government upon vital 
questions affecting the whole people, is to be irrevocably fixed by de- 
cisions of the Supreme Oourt, the instant they are made in ordinary 
litigation between parties in personal actions, the people will have ceased 
to be their own rulers, having to that extent practically resigned their 
Government into the hands of that eminent tribunal. 

Nor is there in this view any assault upon the Oonrt or the Judges. 
It is a duty from which they may not shrink to decide cases properly 
brought before them, and it is no fault of theirs if others seek to turn 
their decisions to political purposes. One section of our country believes 
slavery is right, and ought to be extended, while the other believes it is 
wrong, and ought not to be extended. This is the only substantial dis- 
pute. The fugitive slave clause of the Constitution, and the law for the 
suppression of the foreign slave-trade, are each as well enforced, perhaps, 
as any law can ever be in a community where the moral sense of the 
people imperfectly supports the law itself. The great body of the people 
abide by the dry legal obligation in both cases, and a few break over m 
each. This, I think, cannot be perfectly cured ; and it would be worse, 
in botl cases, after the separation of the sections than before. The 
foreign slave-trade, now imperfectly suppressed, would be i itimately 
revived, without restriction, in one section; while fugitive slaves, now 
only partially surrendered, would not be surrendered at all by the other. 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate. We cannot remove our re- 
spective sections from each other, nor build an impassable wall between 
Uiem. A husband and wife may be divorced, and go out of the presence 
and beyond the reach of each other ; but the different parts of our coun- 
try cannot do this. They cannot but remain face to face ; and inter- 
•Dorse, either amicable or hostile, must continue between them. Jt w 
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impossible, then, to make that intercourse more advantageous or more 
•atittfactory after separation than before. Can aliens make treaties easier 
^han friends can make laws? Can treaties be more faithfully enforced 
between aliens than laws can among friends? Suppose you go to war, 
yon cannot fight always ; and when, after much loss on both sides, and 
nc gain on either, you cease fighting, the identical old questions, as to 
terms of intercourse, are again upon you. 

This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people who inhabit 
it Whenever they shall grow weary of the existing Government, they 
ean exercise their constitutional right of amending it, or their revolu- 
tionary right to dismember or overthrow it. I cannot be ignorant of the 
fact that many worthy and patriotic citizens are desirous of having the 
National Oonstitation amended. While I make no recommendation of 
amendments, I fully recognize the rightful authority of the people over 
the whole subject, to be exercised in either of the modes prescribed in 
the instrnment itself; and I should, nnder existing circumstances, favor, 
rather than oppose, a fair opportunity being afforded the people to act 
upon it. I will venture to add, that to me the convention mode seems 
preferable, in that it allows amendments to originate with the people 
themselves, instead of only permitting them to take or reject proposi- 
tions ori^nated by others, not especially chosen for the purpose, and 
which might not be precisely such as they would wish to either accept or 
refuse. I understand a proposed amendment to the Constitution — which 
amendment, however, I have not seen — has passed Congress, to the effect 
that the Federal Government shall never interfere with the domestic insti- 
tutions of the States, including that of persons held to service. To avoid 
misconstruction of what I have said, I depart from my purpose not to 
speak of particular amendments, so far as to say that, holding such a pro- 
vision now to be implied constitutional law, I have no objections to its 
being made express and irrevocable. 

The Chief Magistrate derives all his authority from the people, and they 
have conferred none upon him to fix terms for the separation of the States. 
The people themselves can do this also if they choose ; but the Executive, 
as such, has nothing to do with it. His duty is to administer the present 
Grovemment as it came to his hands, and to transmit it, unimpaired by 
him, to his successor. 

Why should there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice of 
the people ? Is there any better or equal hope in the world ? In our 
present differences, is either party without faith of being in the right* 
If the Almighty Ruler of Nations, with his eternal truth and justice, be 
on your side of the North, or on yours of the South, that truth and that 
justice will surely prevail, by the judgment of this great tribunal of the 
American people. 

By the frame of the Government under which we live, the same people 
have wisely given their public servants but little power for mischief, and 
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have, with equal wisdom, provided for the return of that little to their 
owD hands at very short intervals. WliUe the people retain their virtue 
and ngilance, no Administration, by any extreme of wickedness or folly, 
can very seriously injure the Government in the short space of four 
years. 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well upon this whole 
subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by taking time. If there be. an 
object to hurry any of you in hot haste to a step which you would never 
take deliberately, that object will be frustrated by taking time; but nr 
good object can be frustrated by it. Such of you as are now dissati^e^i, 
still have the old Oonstitution unimpaired, and, on the sensitive poiii, 
the laws of your own framing under it ; while the new Administration 
will have no immediate power, if it would, to change either. If it were 
admitted that you who are dissatisfied hold the right side in the dispute, 
there still is no single good reason for precipitate action. Intelligence, 
patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance on Him who has never yet 
forsaken this favored land, are still competent to a^ust, in the best way, 
9J1 our present difficulty. 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and not in mine, is 
the momentous issues of civil war. The Government will not assail you. 

You can have no conflict without being yourselves the aggressors. 
You have no oath registered in heaven to destroy the Government; 
while I shall have the most solemn one to " preserve, protect, and de- 
fend "it. 

I am loth to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be 
enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not break our bonds 
of affection. 

The mystic cord of memory, stretching from every battle-field and 
patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all over this broad 
land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, at 
surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 

The declarations of the Inaugural, as a general th?tig, 
gave satisfaction to the loyal people of the whole coun- 
try. It was seen, everywhere, that while President Lin- 
coln felt constrained, by the most solemn obligations 
of duty, to maintain the authority of the Government of 
the United States over all the territory within its juris- 
iiction, whenever that authority should be disputed by 
the actual exercise of armed force, he would nevertheless 
do nothing whatever to provoke such a demonstration, 
and would take no step wliich could look like violence or 
offensive warfare upon the seceded States. In the Border 
States its reception was in the main satisfactory. But^ up 
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a matter of course, in those States, as elsewhere through- 
out the South, the secession leaders gave it the most 
hostile construction. No eflfort was spared to inflame the 
public mind, by representing the Inaugural as embodying 
the purpose of the President to make war upon the 
Southern States for their attempt to secure a redress of 
wi'ongs. 

The President's first act was to construct his Cabinet, 
which was done by tlie appoin^inent of William H. Sew- 
ard, of New York, Secretary of State ; Salmon P. Chase, 
of Ohio, Secretary of the Treasury ; Simon Cameron, of 
Pennsylvania, Secretary of War ; Gideon Welles, of Con 
nectiout, Secretary of the Navy ; Caleb B. Smith, of In- 
diana, Secretary of the Interior; Montgomery Blair, of 
Maryland, Postmaster-General ; and Edward Bates, qf 
Missouri, Attorney-General. These nominations were all 
confirmed by the Senate, and these gentlemen entered 
upon the discharge of the duties of their several offices. 

On the 12th of March, Messrs. John Forsyth, of Ala- 
bama, and Crawford, of Georgia, requested an unofficial 
interview with the Secretary of State, which the latter 
declined. On the 13th they sent to him a communication, 
informing him that they were in Washington as commis- 
sioners from a government composed of seven States 
which had withdrawn from the American Union, and that 
they desired to enter upon negotiations for the adjustment 
of all questions growing out of this separation. Mr. Sew- 
ard, by direction of the President, declined to receive 
them, because it "could not be admitted that the States 
referred to had, in law or fact, withdrawn from the Fed- 
eral Union, or that they could do so in any other maimer 
than with the consent and concert of the people of the 
United States, to be given through a National Convention, 
to be assembled in conformity with the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States." This communication, 
though written on the 15th of March, was withheld, with 
the consent of the Commissioners, until the 8tli of April, 
when it was delivered. The fact of its receipt, and its 
character, were instantly telegraphed to Cliarleston, and 
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ft was made the occasion for precipitating the reyolntion 
by an act which, it Was believed, would unite all the 
Southern States in support of the Confederacy. On the 
day of its receipt, the 8th of April, General Beauregard, 
at Charleston, telegraphed to L. P. Walker, the rebel 
Seci-etary of War, at Montgomery, that "an authorized 
messenger from President Lincoln had just informed Gov- 
ernor Pickens and himself that provisions would be sent 
to Fort Sumter peaceably, or, otherwise, by force." Gen- 
eral Beauregard was instructed to demand the surrender 
of the fort, which he did on the 11th, and was at once in- 
formed by Major Anderson, who was in command, that 
his " sense of honor and his obligations to his Government 
prevented his compliance." On the night of the same day 
General Beauregard wrote to Major Anderson, by orders 
of his Government, that if he " would state the time at 
which he would evacuate Port Sumter" (as it was known 
that it must soon be evacuated for lack of provisions), 
"and will agree that, in the mean time, you will not use 
your guns against us unless ours shall be employed 
against Port Sumter, we will abstain from opening fire 
upon you." At half-past two in the morning of the 12th, 
Major Anderson replied that he would evacuate the fort 
by noon on the 15th, abiding, meantime, by the terms 
proposed, unless he should "receive, prior to that, control 
ling instructions from his Government, or additional sup 
plies." Li reply to this note he was notified, at half-past 
three, that the rebels would open their batteries upon the 
fort in one hour from that time. This they did, and, after 
a bombardment of thirty-three hours. Major Anderson 
agreed to evacuate the fort, which he carried into effect 
on Sunday morning, the 14th. 

The effect of this open act of war was, in some respects, 
precisely what had been anticipated by the rebel authori- 
ties : in other respects, it was very different. Upon the 
Southern States it had the effect of arousing public senti- 
ment to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and of strength- 
ening the rebel cause. At the North, it broke down, 
for the moment, all party distinctions, and united the 
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I>poplo in a cordial and hearty support of the Govern- 
ment. 

The President regarded it as an armed attack upon the 
Government of the United States, in support of the com- 
bination which had been organized into a Confederacy to 
resist and destroy its authority, and he saw, at once, that 
it could be mef and defeated only by the force placed in 
his hands for the maintenance of that authority. He 
accordingly, on the 15th of April, issued the following 



PROCLAMATION. 
By the President of the United States. 

Whereas^ the laws of the United States have been for some time past 
and now are opposed, and the execution thereof obstructed, in the States 
of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas, bj combinations too powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary 
course of judicial proceedings, or by the powers vested in the marshals 
by law : now, therefore, I, Abbaham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, in virtue of the power in me vested by the Constitution and the 
laws, have thought fit to call forth, and hereby do call forth, the militia 
of the several States of the Union, to the aggregate number of seventy- 
five thousand, in order to suppress said combinations, and to cause the 
laws to be duly executed. 

The details for this object will be immediately communicated to the 
State authorities through the War Department. I appeal to all loyal 
citizens to favor, facilitate, and aid this effort to maintain the honor, tlie 
integrity, and existence of our National Union, and the perpetuity of 
popular government, and to redress wrongs already long enough endured. 
I deem it proper to say that the first service assigned to the forces hereby 
called forth will probably be to repossess the forts, places, and property 
which have been seized from the Union ; and in every event the utmost 
care will be observed, consistently with the objects aforesaid, to a^oid 
any devastation, any destruction of, or interference with, property, or an j 
disturbance of peaceful citizens of any part of the country ; and I hereby 
command the persons composing the combinations aforesaid to disperse 
and retire peaceably to their respective abodes, within twenty days from 
this date. 

Deeming that the present condition of public affairs presents an extra- 
ordinary occasion, I do hereby, in virtue of the power in me vested by 
the Constitution, convene both houses of Congress. The Senators and 
Representatives are, therefore, summoned to assemble at their respective 
chambevs, at twelve o'clock, noon, on Tliursday, the fourth day of Julj 
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next, then aod there to consider and determine *uch measures as, in thei? 
wisdom, the public safety and interest may seem to demand. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and caused tlie seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this fifteenth day of April, in th« 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- one, and of th« 
independence of the United States the eighty-fifth. 

Abraham Linoolk. 
By the President. 
William H. Sewabd, Secretary of State. 

The issue of this Proclamation created th«5 most intense 
enthusiasm throughout the country. Scarcely a voice 
was raised in any of the Northern States against this 
measure, which was seen to be one of absolute necessity 
and of self-defence on the part of the Government. 
Every Northern State responded promptly to the Presi- 
dent's demand, and from private persons, as well as by 
the legislatures, men, arms, and money were offered, in 
unstinted profusion and with the most zealous alacrity, 
in support of the Government. Massachusetts was first 
in the field ; and on the first day after the issue of the 
Proclamation, her Sixth Regiment, completely equipped, 
started from Boston for the National Capital. Two more 
regimeuts were also made ready, and took their departure 
within forty-eight hours. The Sixth Regiment, on its 
way to Washington, on the 19th, was attacked by a mob 
in Baltimore, carrying a secession flag, and several of its 
members were killed or severely wounded. This inflamed 
to a still higher point the excitement which already per- 
vaded the country. The whole Northern section of the 
Union felt outraged that troops should be assailed, and 
murdered on their way to protect the Capital of the Na- 
tion. In Maryland, where the Secession party was 
strong, there was also great excitement, and the Governor 
of the State and the Mayor of Baltimore united in urging 
for prudential reasons, that no more troops should be 
brought through that city. To their representation th« 
President made the following roply : — 
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Wauuvoton, April W, IML 
GoTernor Hioks and Mayor Brown : 

GiSTLKMSH : — Youp letter by Messrs. Bond, Dobbin, and Bruuo is re- 
ceived. I tender you both my sincere thanks for your efforts to keep the 
peace in the trying situation in which you are placed. 

For the future, troops must be broiigbt here, but I make no point of 
bringing them through Baltimore. Without any military knowledge my- 
self, of course I must leave details to General Scott. He hastily fiaid ibis 
morning in the presence of these gentlemen, ^' March them around Balti- 
■nore, and not through it." I sincerely hope the General, on fuller reflec- 
tion, will consider this practical and proper, and that you will not object 
to it. By this a collision of the people of Baltimore with the troops will 
be avoided, unless they go out of their way to seek it. I hope you will 
exert your influence to prevent this. 

Now and ever I shall do all in my power for peace consistently with 
the maintenance of the Government. 

Your obedient servant, Abbahah Lincoln. 

And in fortlier response to the same request from Gov- 
ernor Hicks, followed by a suggestion that the contro- 
versy between the North and South might be referred to 
Lord Lyons, the British Minister, for arbitration, Presi- 
dent Lincoln, through the Secretary of State, made the 
following reply : — 

Dkpastmkiit of Stats, April iS, 18C1. 
Wis Excellency Thomas H. HIoks, Governor of Maryland : 

Sir: — I have ha<l the honor to receive your communication of this 
morning, in which you inform me that you have felt it to be your duty 
to advise the President of the United States to order elsewhere the troops 
then off Annapolis, and also that no more may be sent through Maryland ; 
and that you have further suggested that Lord Lyons be requested to act 
as mediator between the contending parties in our country, to prevent 
♦Jie effusion of blood. 

The President directs me to acknowledge the receipt of that communi- 
Cfltion, and to assure you that he has weighed the counsels it contains 
with the respect which he habitually cherishes for the Chief Magistrates 
of the several States, and especially for yourself. He regrets, as deeply 
as any magistrate or citizen of this country can, that demonstrations 
against the safety of the United States, with very extensive preparations 
for the effusion of blood, have made it his duty to call out the forces to 
which you allude. 

The force now sought to be brought through Maryland is intended for 
nothing but the defence of the Capital. The President has necessarily 
eonlided thf> choice of the Natioutii lii^Hiwiiy \v}iich that force shall take 
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in coming to this city to tbe Lieutenant- General oommanding the Armv 
of the United States, who, like his only predecessor, is not less dittin- 
giiished for his humanity than for his loyalty, patriotism, and distin- 
guished public service. 

The President instructs me to add, that the National highway thus 
selected by the Lieutenant-General has been chosen by him upon contiul- 
taMon with prominent magistrates and citizens of Maryland as the one 
which, while a route is absolutely necessary, is farthest removed from the 
populous cities of the State, and with the expectation that it would there- 
(bre be the least objectionable one. 

The President cannot but remember that there has been a time in the 
history of our country whai a general of the American Union, with forces 
designed for the defence of its Capital, was not unwelcome anywhere in 
the State of Maryland, and certainly not at Annapolis, then, as now, the 
capital of that patriotic State, and then, also, one of the capitals of the 
Union. 

If eighty years could have obliterated all the other noble sentiments of 
that age in Maryland, the President would be hopeful, nevertheless, thst 
there is one that would forever remain there and everywhere. That sen- 
timent is, that no domestic contention whatever that may arise among the 
parties of this Republic ought in any case to be referred to any foreign 
arbitrament, least of all to the arbitrament of a European monarchy. 

I have the honor to be, with distinguished consideration, your Ezcel- 
tency's obedient servant, William H. Sbwabd. 

At the President's request, the Mayor of Baltimore, and 
a number of leading influential citizens of Maryland, 
waited upon him at Washington, and had an open con- 
ference upon the condition of affairs in that State. The 
Mayor subsequently made the following report of tlie in- 
terview : — 

The President, upon his part, recognized the good faith of the city and 
Htate authorities, and insisted upon his own. He admitted the excited 
state of feeling in Baltimore, and his desire and duty to avoid the fata) 
ocnsequences of a collision with the people. He urged, on the other 
hand, the absolute, irresistible necessity of having a transit through the 
State for such troops as might be necessary for the protection of the 
Federal Oapital. The protection of Washington^ he asseverated with great 
earnestness, was the sqIc object of concentrating troops thtre ; and he 
protested that none of the troops brought through Maryland were in- 
tended for any purposes hostile to the State, or ajgreeiiw as against the 
Southern States. Being now unable to bring them up the Potomac in 
security, the Government must either bring them through Maryland oi 
abandoo the OapitaL 
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He called on General Scott for his opinion, which the General gave at 
length, to the effect that troops might he hronght through Maryland, 
without going tlirough Baltimore, by either carrying them from Perrys- 
Tille to Annapolis, and thence by rail to Washington, or by bringing them 
to the Relay House on tne Northern Central Railroad, and marching them 
to the Relay House on the Washington Railroad, and thence by rail to 
the Capital. If the people would permit them to go by either of those 
routes uninterruptedly, the necessity of their passing through Baltimore 
would be avoided. If the people would not permit t.hem a transit thus 
remote from the city, they must select their own best route, and, if need 
be, fight their way through Baltimore — a result which the General ear- 
nestly deprecated. 

The President expressed his hearty concurrence in the desire to avoid 
a collision, and said that no more troops should be ordered through Balti- 
more, if they were permitted to go uninterruptedly by either of the other 
routes suggested. In thii disposition the Secretary of War expressed his 
participation. 

Mayor Brown assured the President that the city authorities would use 
all lawful means to prevent their citizens from leaving Baltimore to attack 
the troops in passing at a distance ; but he urged, at the same time, the 
impossibility of their being able to promise any thing more than their 
best eflbrts in that direction. The excitement was great, he told the 
President ; the people of all classes were fully aroused, and it was impos- 
sible for any one to answer for the consequences of the presence of North- 
ern troops anywhere within our borders. He reminded the President, 
also, that the jurisdiction of the city authorities was confined to their own 
population, and that he could give no promises for the people elsewhere, 
because he would be unable to keep them if given. The President frankly 
acknowledged this difficulty, and said that the Government would only 
ask the city authorities to use their best efforts with respect to those 
under their jurisdiction. 

The interview terminated with the distinct assurance, on the part of 
the President, that no more troops would be sent through Baltimore un- 
less obstructed in their transit in other direction?, and with the under- 
standing that the city authorities should do their best to restrain their 
own people. 

In accordance with this understanding, troops were for- 
warded to AYashington by way of Annapolis, until peace 
and order were restored in Baltimore, when the regular 
use of the highway through that city was resumed, and 
lias been continued without interruption to the present 
time. 

On the 19th of April the President issued the following 
proclamation, blockadir^ the ports of the seceded States: — 
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A PROCLAMATION, 
By ths President of the Uhitted States. 

Whereas^ An insurrection against tho Government of the United Statei 
has broken out in the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, aud the laws of the United State* 
for the collection of the revenue cannot be eOiciently executed therein 
euiiformable to that provision of the Constitution which required duties 
to be uniform throughout the Uuited States : — 

And whereas^ A combination of persons, engaged in such insurrection, 
have threatened to grant protended letters ot murquo, to authorize the 
bearers thereof to commit assaults on the lives, vessels, and property of 
the good citizens of the country, lawfully engaged in commerce on the 
high seas, and in waters of the United States : — 

And whereas^ An Executive Proclamation has been already issued, re- 
quiring the persons engaged in these disorderly proceedings to desist 
therefrom, calling out a militia force for the purpose of repressing the 
same, and convening Congress in extraordinary session to "-eliberate and 
determine thereon : — 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincohi, President of the !Jnited aibtet, 
with a view to the same purposes before mentioned, and to the protec- 
tion of the public peace, and the lives and property of quiet and orderly 
citizens pursuing their lawful occupations, until Congress shall have 
assembled and deliberated on the said unlawful proceedings, or until tho 
same shall have ceased, have further deemed it advisable to set on foot a 
blockade of the ports within the States aforesaid, in pursuance of tho 
laws of the United States and of the laws of nations in such cases pro- 
vided. For this purpose a competent force will be posted, so as to pre- 
vent entrance and exit of vessels from the ports aforesaid. If, therefore, 
with a view to violate such blockade, a vessel shall approach, or shall 
attempt to leave any of the said ports, she will be duly warned by the 
commander of one of the blockading vessels, who will indorse on her 
register the fact and date of such warning ; and if the same vessel shall 
again attempt to enter or leave the blockaded port, she will be captured 
and sent to the nearest convenient port, for such proceedings against bet 
and her cargo as pnze as may be deemed advisable. 

And I hereby proclaim and declare, that if any person, under the pio- 
tended authority 4>f such States, or under any other pretence, shall molest 
a vessel of the United States, or the persons or cai*go on board of her, 
rack persons will be held amenable to the laws of the United States for 
the prevention aud punishment of piracy. 

By the President Ajibaham LnrooLN. 

William FI. Sew a no, Secretary of State, 
WAAHursTOir, A^a Vi, l&Gl. 
12 
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The8t5 were ihe initial steps by which the Government 
sought to repel the attempt of the rebel Confederacy to 
overthrow its authority by force of arms. Its action was 
at that time wholly defensive. The declarations of rebel 
officials, as well as the language of the Southern press, 
indicated very clearly their intention to push the war 
begun at Sumter into the North. Jefferson Davis had 
himself declared, more than a month previous, that when- 
ever the war should open, the North and not the South 
should be the field of battle. At a popular demonstration 
lield at Montgomery, Ala., on hearing that fire had been 
opened upon Sumter, L. P. Walker, the rebel Secretary 
of War, had said, that while "no man could tell where 
the war would end, he would prophesy that the flag 
which now flaunts the breeze here, would float over th«a 
dome of the old Capitol at Washington before the first of 
May," and that it ''might float eventually over Paneul 
Hall itself." The rebel Government had gone forward 
with great vigor to prepare the means for making good 
these predictions. Volunteers were summoned to the 
field. Besides garrisoning the fortresses in their posses- 
sion along the Southern coast, a force of nearly twenty 
thousand men was pushed rapidly forward to Virginia. 
A loan of eight millions of dollars was raised, and Davis 
issued a proclamation oflTering letters of marque to all -per- 
sons who might desire to aid the rebel Government and 
enrich themselves by depredations upon the rich and ex- 
tended commerce of the United States. The South thus 
plunged openly and boldly into a war of aggression ; and 
the President, in strict conformity with the declaration of his 
Inaugural, put the Government upon the defensive, and 
limited the military operations of the moment to the pro- 
tection of the Capital 

The effect of these preliminary movements upon the 
Border Slave States was very decided. The assault upon 
Sumter greatly excited the public mind throughout those 
States. In Virginia it was made to inure to the benefit of the 
rebels. The State Convention, which had been in session 
•ince the 13th of February, was composed of a hundred 
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and fifty-two delegates, a large majority of whom were 
Union men. The Inaugural of President Lincoln had 
created a good deal of excitement among the members, 
wid a very animated contest had followed as to its proper 
meaning. The secessionists insisted that it announced a 
policy of coercion towards the South, and had seized the 
occasion to urge the immediate passage of an ordinance of 
secession. This gave rise to a stormy debate, in which 
J the friends of the Union maintained their ascendency. 
' The news of the attack upon Sumter created a whirlwind 
af excitement, which checked somewhat the Union move- 
ment ; and, on the 13th of April, Messrs. Preston, Stuart, 
and Randolph, who had been sent to Washington to as- 
certain the President's intentions towards the South, sent 
in their report, which was received just after Governor 
Pickens, of South Carolina, had announced the attack 
upon Sumter, and had demanded to know what Virginia 
intended to do in the war they had just commenced, and 
in which they were determined to triumph or perish. 
The Comm);^ioner8 reported that the President had mad» 
the foUowtafe* reply to their inquiries : — 

To Hon. Messrs. Pbbston, Stuabt and Randolph : 

Gentlemen : — ^As a committee of the Virginia Oonvention, now in Mt- 
lion, yon present me a preamble and resolution in these words : — 

WhereaSy In the opiniMi of this (Convention, the uncertainty which pre- 
vails in the public mind as to the policy which the Federal Executive in- 
tends to pursue towards the seceded States, is extremely injurious to the 
industrial and commercial interests of the country, tends to keep up an 
excitement which is unfavorable to the adjustment of the pending diffi« 
culties, and threatens a disturbance of the public peace : — Therefore, 

Besohedy That a committee of three delegates be appointed to wait on 
the President of the United States, present to him this preamble, and re« 
spectfuHy ask him to communicate to this Convention the policy which 
the Federal Executive intends to pursue in regard to the Confederate 
States. 

In answer I have to say, that having, at the beginning of my ofBcial 
term, expressed my intended policy as pl^ly as I was able, it is with 
deep regret and mortification I now learn there is great and injurious un- 
oertainty in the public mind as to what that policy is, and what course I 
intend to pursue. Not having as yet seen occasion to change, it is now 
my purpose to pursue the course marked out in the Inaugural AddreML 
\ commend a careful consideration of the whole document aji the best •«- 
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preaslon I can give to my purposes. As I then and therein said, I now 
repeat, " The power confided in me will be used to hold, occupy, and pos- 
■ess property and places belonging to the Government, and to collect the 
duties and imposts ; but beyond what is necessary for these objects there 
will be no invasion, no using of force against or among the people any- 
where." By the words " property and places belonging to the (iovem- 
ment," I chiefly allude to the military posts and property which were in 
possession of the Government when it came into my hands. But if, as 
now appears to be true, in pursuit of a purpose to drive the United Stat4}« 
authority from these places, an unprovoked assault has been made upon 
Fort Sumter, I shall hold myself at liberty to reposdess it, if I can, like 
places which had been seized before tlie Government was devolved upoi 
me ; and in any event I shall, to the best of my ability, repel force by 
force. In case it proves true that Fort Sumter has been assaulted, as ia 
reported, I shall, perhaps, cause the United States mails to be withdrawn 
from all the States which claim to have seceded, believing that the com- 
mencement of actual war against the Government justifies and possibly 
demands it. I scarcely need to say that I consider the military posts and 
property situated within the States which claim to have seceded, as yet 
belonging to the Government of the United States as much as they did 
before the supposed secession. Whatever else I may do for the purpose, 
I shall not attempt to collect the duties and imposts by any armed inva- 
sion of any part of the country ; not meaning by this, however, that I 
may not land a force deemed necessary to relieve a fort upon the border 
of the country. From the fact that I have quoted a part of the Inaugural 
Address, it must not be inferred that I repudiate any other part, the 
whole of which I reaffirm, except so far as what I now say of the maiLi 
may be regarded as a modification. 

Abbahah Linooln. 



On the 17th, two days after this report was presented, 
and immediately after receiving the President's procla- 
mation calling for troops, the Convention passed an ordi 
nance of secession by a vote of eighty-eight to fifty-five ; 
and Virginia, being thus the most advanced member of the 
rebel Confederacy, became the battle-field of all the earlier 
contests which ensued, and on the 21st of May the capital 
of the rebel Government was transferred to Richmond. 
Very strenuous efforts were made by the rebel authori 
ties to secure the adhesion of Maryland, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Missouri to the Confederacy ; but the wise 
forbearance of the President in his earlier measures had 
checked these endeavors^ and held all those States but 
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Toonr^jsw «loof from active participation in the secession 
Eioveraert 

The monthrf of May and June were devoted to the most 
active and vigci^ns preparations on both sides for the 
contest which was fc;een to be inevitable. Over a hundred 
thousand troops had been raised and organized in the 
rebel States, and the (^reat mass of them had been pushed 
forward towards the IfJorthern border. On the 20th of 
April, the Government of the United States seized all the 
dispatches which had accumulated in the telegraph offices 
during the preceding year, for the purpose of detecting 
movements in aid of the i^bel conspiracy. On the 27th 
of April the blockade of rebel ports was extended by 
proclamation to the ports of Xorth Carolina and Virginia. 
On the 3d of May the Prt^dent issued a proclamation 
calling into the service of the United States forty-tw 
thousand and thirty-four volanteers for three years, anc 
ordering an addition of twenty -two thousand one hundred 
and fourteen officers and mew to the regular army, and 
eighteen thousand seamen to t^xe navy. And on the 16th, 
by another proclamation, he directed the commander of 
the United States forces in Florida to "permit no person 
to exercise any office or authority upon the islands of 
Ke7 West, Tortugas, and Santa Rosa, which may be in- 
consistent with the laws and Constitution of the United 
States ; authorizing him, at the same time, if he shall find 
it necessary, to suspend the writ of habeas corpiiSj and to 
remove from the vicinity of the United States fortresses 
all dangerous and suspected persons." 

One of the first duties of the new Administration was 
to define the position to be taken by the Government of 
the United States towards foreign nations in view of the 
rebellion. While it is impossible to enter here upon this 
very wide branch of the general subject at any consid- 
erable length, this history would be incomplete if it did 
not state, in official language, the attitude which the Presi- 
dent decided to assume. That is very distinctly set forth 
in the letter of instructions prepared by the Secretary of 
State for Mr. Adams, on the eve of his departure for 
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the court of St. James, and dated April 10 in the 
folloTving teims : — 

Before considering the arguments yon are to nse, it is ini<)ortant to in* 
dicate those which 70a are not to employ in executing that mission : — 

Fw%t, The President has noticed, as the whole American people ha^e, 
with mach emotion, the expressions of good-will and friendship towardt 
the United States, and of conxjem for their present emharrassments, whiol 
have been made on apt occasions, by her Majesty and her ministers. Ynu 
will make dne acknowledgment for these manifestations, but at the same 
time yon will not rely on any mere sympathies or national kindness. Yoa 
will make no admissions of weakness in oar Constitution, or of apprehen- 
•ion on the part of the Goyernment Ton wiU rather prove, as yon easily 
can, by comparing the history of our country with that of other States, 
that its Constitution and Government are really the strongest and surest 
which have ever been erected for the safety of any people. You will in no 
case listen to any suggestions of compromise by this Government, under 
foreign auspices, with its discontented citizens. If, as the President does 
not at all apprehend, you shall unhappily find her Migesty^s Government 
tolerating the application of the so-called seceding States, or wavering 
about it, you will not leave them to suppose for a moment that they can 
grant that application and remain the friends oi the United States. You 
may even assure them promptly, in that case, that if they determine to rec- 
ognize, they may at the same time prepare to enter into alliance with the 
enemies of this Republic. You alone will represent your country at Lon- 
don, and you will represent the whole of it there. When you are asked 
to divide that duty with others, diplomatic relations between the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain and this Government will be suspended, and will 
remain so until it shall be seen which of the two is most strongly in- 
trenched in the confidence of their respective nations and of mankind. 

You will not be allowed, however, even if you were disposed, as the 
President is sure you will not be, to rest your opposition to the applica- 
tion of the Confederate States on the ground of any favor this Adminis- 
tration, or the party which chiefly called it into existence, proposes to 
show to Great Britain, or claims that Great Britain ought to show them. 
You will not consent to draw into debate before the British Government 
any opposing moral principles which may be supposed to lie at the 
foundation of the controversy between those States and the Federal 
Union. 

You will indulge in no expressions of harshness or disrespect, or even 
impatience, concerning the seceding States,, their agents, or their people. 
But you will, on the contrary, all the while remember that those States 
are now, as they always heretofore have been, and, notwithstanding their 
temporary self-delusion, they must always continue to be, equal and 
honored members of this Federal Union, arid that their citizens through- 
f»ut all political n^itiunderstandings and alienations stiU are and alwayi 
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mubt be our kindred and conntrjraen. In short, all jour arffument* mtijit 
belong to one of three classes, nainelj : ^r$t. Arguments drawn from 
tiie principles of public law and natural justice, whicb regulate the inter- 
course of equal States. Secondly, Arguments which concern equally the 
honor, welfare, and happiness of the discontented States, and the honor, 
welfare, and happiness of the whole Union. Thirdly. Arguments which 
are equally conservative of the rights and interests, and even sentiments 
of the United States, and just in their bearing upon the rights, interests, 
and sentiments of Great Britain and all other nations. 

Just previous to the arrival of Mr. Adams at his post, 
the British Government determined, acting in concert 
with that of France, to recognize the rebels as a bellige- 
rent power. Against this recognition our Government 
directed Mr. Adams to make a decided and energetic pro- 
test. On the fifteenth of June the British and French 
Ministers at Washington requested an interview with the 
Secretary of State for the purpose of reading to him cer- 
tain instructions they had received on this subject from 
their respective governments, Mr. Seward declined to 
hear them officially until he knew the nature of the docu- 
ment, which was accordingly left with him for perusal, 
and he afterwards declined altogether to hear it read, oi 
receive official notice of it. In a letter to Mr. Adams, ob 
the 19th, he thus states its character and contents : — 

That paper purports to contain a decision at which the British GoTern* 
me^t has arrived, to the effect that this country is divided into twe 
belligerent parties, of which the Government represents one, and thai 
Great Britdn assumes the attitude of a neutral between them. 

This Government could not, consistently with a just regard for the sov- 
ereignty of the United ' States, permit itself to debate these novel and 
extraordinary positions with the Government of her Britannic M^esty ; 
much less can we consent that that Government shall announce to us a 
deeision derogating from that sovereignty, at which it has arrived with- 
out previously conferring with us upon the question. The United States 
are still solely and exclusively sovereign within the territories they have 
lawfully acquired and long possessed, as they have always been. They 
are at peace with all the world, as, with unimportant exceptions, they have 
always been. They are living under the obligations of the law of nations, 
and of treaties with Great Britain, just the same now as heretofore ; they 
are, of course, the friend of Great Britain, and they insist tliat Great Britain 
■hall remain their friend now, just as she has hitherto been. Great Britain, 
hj \irtne of these relations, is a stranger to parties and sections in ^^«f 
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country, whether they are loyal to the United States or not, and Great 
!)ritain can neither rightfully qualify the sovereignty of the United States, 
nor concede, nor recognize any rights or interests or power of any party* 
State, or section, in contravention to the unbroken sovereignty of the Fed- 
eral Union. What is now seen in this country is the occurrence, by no 
means peculiar, but frequent in all countries — more frequent even in Great 
Britain than here — of an armed insurrection engaged in attempting to 
overthrow the regularly constituted and established Government. I'her4 
iis, of course, the employment of force by the Government to supirew 
tliC insurrection, as every other government necessarily employs force in 
such cases. But these incidents by no means constitute a state of war 
impairing the sovereignty of the Government, creating belligerent sec- 
tions, and entitling foreign States to intervene, or to act as neutrals 
between them, or in any other way to cast off their lawful obligations tc 
the nation thus for the moment disturbed. Any other principle than 
ihis would be to resolve government everywhere into a thing of accident 
and caprice, and ultimately all human society into a state of perpetual 
war. 

We do not go into any argument of fact or of law in support of the 
positions we have thus assumed. They are simply the suggestions of the 
instinct of self-defence, the primary law of human action — not more the 
law of individual than of National life. 

Similar views were presented for the consideratior of 
the French Emperor, and, indeed, of all the foreign g ^v- 
ernments with which we held diplomatic intercourse. 1 he 
action of the seceding States was treated as rebelli m, 
purely domestic in its character, upon the nature or 
merits of which it would be unbecoming in us to h M 
any discussion with any foreign Power. The Presidf nt 
pressed upon all those governments the duty of acceptisiji; 
this view of the question, and of abstaining, consequently 
from every act which could be construed into any recog- 
nition of the rebel Confederacy, or which could embar- 
rass the Government of the United States in its endeav- 
ors to re-establish its rightful authority. Especial pains 
were taken, by the most emphatic declarations, to leave 
no doubt in the mind of any foreign statesman as to the 
purpose of the people of the United States to accomplish 
that result. *'You cannot be too decided or explicit,'* 
was the uniform language of the Secretary, "in making 
known to the Grovernment that there is not now, nor haa 
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there been, nor will there be, any the least idea existing 
in this Government of suffering a dissolution of tliid 
Union to take place in any way whatever." Eftbrts were 
also made by our Grovernment to define, with the preci- 
sion which the novel features of the case required, the 
law of nations in regard to neutral rights, and also to 
secure a general concurrence of the maritime powers in 
the principles of the Paris Convention of 1859 : the latter 
object was, however, thwarted by the demand made by 
both Fiance and England, that they should not be re- 
quired to abide by these principles in their application to 
the internal conflict which was going on in the United 
States. This demand the President pronounced inadmia- 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

I 

THS EXTRA SESSION OF OONaRESS, AND THE MIUTART EYENHi 
OF THE SUMMER OF 1861. 

FnfT AirvuAL Mbssaos. — Aonoir of Oohorsbs.— Slatsst and Oob* 

roOATIOH; — ^ThB DkTRAT AT BtJLL BuV. — TUKATKEXT OF THB SlATIRT 

Quflsnov. — GnrxBAL Fsncovr avd trs PsEsiDSirr.— Thb Tbest 
Affaib. 

In pnrsuance of the President's proclamation of the 
16th of April, Congress met in extra session on the 4th 
of July, 1861. The Republicans had control of both 
houses, counting thirty-one votes out of forty-eight in 
the Senate, and one hundred and six out of one hundred 
and seventy-eight in the House ; there being, moreover, 
five in the Senate and twenty-eight in the House who, 
without belonging to the Republican party, supported 
the Administration in its efforts to preserve the UnioD. 
Hon. G. A. Grow was elected Speaker of the House ^ 
and, on the 6th, the President communicated to Congreis^ 
his first Annual Message, as follows : — 

Felhw-CitizenM of the Senate and Houee of Bepresentatives : — 

Having been convened on an extraordinary occasion, as authorized by 
the Constitntion, yonr attention is not called to any ordinary subject o^ 
legrislation. 

At the beginning of the present Presidential term, four months ago, the 
functions of the Federal Government were found to be generally suspend- 
ed within the several States of South OarolinA, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Florida, excepting only those of tlie Post-Office 
Department. 

Within these States all the forts, arsenals, dock-yards, custom-houses, 
and the like, including the movable and stationary property in and about 
them, had been seized, and were held in open hostility to this Govern- 
ment, excepting only Forts Pickens, Taylor, and Jefferson, on and near 
the Florida coast, and Fort Sumter, in Charleston Harbor, South Oarolina. 
Tlie forts thus seizcni had been put in improved condition, new ones hud 
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been built, and armed forces had been org^anized and were organizing, all 
avowedly with the same hostile purpose. 

The forts remaining in the possession of the Federal GoTemment in 
and near these States were either besieged or menaced by warlike prepa- 
rations, and especially Fort Sumter waa nearly surrounded by well- 
protected hostile batteries, with guns equal in quality to the best of itc 
own, and outnumbering the latter as perhaps ten to one. A dispropor- 
tionate share of the Federal muskets and rifles had somehow found their 
way into these States, and had been seized to be used against the Govern - 
ment. Accumulations of the public revenue, lying within them, had 
been seized for the same object. The Navy was scattered in distant seas, 
leaving but a very small part of it within the immediate reach of th6 
Government. Officers of the Federal Army and Navy had resigned in 
grtat numbers ; and of those resigning, a large proportion had taken up 
arms against the Government. Simultaneously, and in connection with 
all this, the purpose to sever the Federal Union was openly avowed. In 
accordance with this purpose, an ordinance had been adopted in each of 
these States, declaring the States, respectively, to be separated from the 
National Union. A formula for instituting a combined government of 
these States had been promulgated ; and this illegal organization, in the 
character of the Confederate States, was already invoking recognition, aid, 
a«d intervention from foreign Powers. 

Finding this condition of things, and believing it to be an imperative 
duty upon the incoming Executive to prevent, if possible, the consumma- 
tion of such attempt to destroy the Federal Union, a choice of means 
to that end became indispensable. This choice was made, and was de- 
clared in the Inaugural Address. The policy chosen looked to the exhaus- 
tion of all peaceful measures before a resort to any stronger ones. It 
sought only to hold the public places and property not already wrested 
from the Government, and to collect tlie revenue, relying for the rest on 
time, discussion, and the ballot-box. It promised a continuance of the 
mails, at Government expense, to the very people who were resisting th« 
Government; and it gave repeated pledges against any disturbance to 
any of the people, or any of their rights. Of all that which a President 
might constitutionally and justifiably do in such a case, every tiling was 
forborne, without which it was believed possible to keep the Government 
on foot. 

On the 5th of March (the present incumbent's first full day in office), 
B letter of Miyor Anderson, commanding at Fort Sumter, written on the 
28th of February, and received at the War Department on the 4th of 
March, was by that Department placed in bis hands. This letter ex- 
pressed the professional opinion of the writer, that reinforcements could 
not be thrown into that fort within the time for his relief, rendered ne- 
cessary by the limited supply of provisions, and with a view of holding 
possession of the same, with a force of less than twenty thousand good 
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tnd well-disciplined men. Tliis opinion was concurred in by all the 
( fficers of his command, and their memoranda on the subject were made 
enclosures of Major Anderson's letter. The whole was immediately laid 
before Lieutenant-General Scott, who at once concurred with Major 
Anderson in opinion. On reflection, however, he took full time, con- 
s'ilting with other officers, both of the army and the navy ; and at the 
c;.d of four days came reluctantly, but decidedly, to the same conclusion 
as before. He also stated at tlie same time that no such sufficient fore 
vas then at the control of the Govermnent, or could be raised an 
brought to the ground within the time when the provisions in the for 
would be exhausted. In a purely military point of view, this reduced 
the duty of the Administration in the case to the mere matter of getting 
the garrison safely out of the fort. 

It was believed, however, that to so abandon that position, under the 
circumstances, would be utterly ruinous ; that the necessity under which 
it was to be done would not be ftdly understood ; that by many it would 
be tonstrued as a part of a voluntary policy ; that at home it would dis- 
courage the friends of the Union, embolden its adversaries, and go far to 
insure to the latter a recognition abroad; that, In fact, it would be our 
National destruction consummated. This could not be allowed. Star- 
vation was not yet upon the garrison ; and ere it would be reached Fort 
Pickens might be re-enforced. This would be a clear indication of policy, 
and would better enable the country to accept the evacuation of Fort 
Sumter as a military necessity. An order was at once directed to be sent 
for the landing of the troops from the steamship Brooklyn into Fort 
Pickens. This order could not go by land, but must take the longer and 
slower route by sea. The first return news from the order was received 
just one week before the fall of Fort Sumter. The news itself was, that 
the officer commanding the Sabine, to which vessel the troops had been 
transferred from the Brooklyn, acting upon some qtuui armistice of the 
late Administration (and of the existence of which the present Adminis- 
tration, up to the time the order was dispatched, had only too vague and 
uncei'tain rumors to fix attention), had refused to land the troops. To 
now re-enforce Fort Pickens before a crisis would be reached at Fort 
Sumter, was impossible — ^rendered so by the near exhaustion of provisions 
in the latter-named fort. In precaution against such a conjuncture, the 
Government had a few days before commenced preparing an expedition, 
as well adapted as might be, to relieve Fort Sumter, which expedition 
was intended to be ultimately used or not, according to circumstances. 
Ths strongest anticipated case for using it was now presented, and it was 
resolved to send it forward. As had been intended in this contingency, 
it was also resolved to notify the Governor of South Carolina that h« 
might expect an attempt would be made to provision the fort ; and that, 
if the attempt should not be resisted, there would be no vffort to throw 
in men^ arms, or ammunition, without further notioOi or in case of an 
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attack upon the fort This notice was accordingly given; whereupon 
the fort was attacked and homharded to its fall, without even awaiting 
the arrival of the provisioning expedition. 

It is thus seen that the assault upon and reduction of Fort Sumter was 
in no sense a matter of self-defence upon the part of the assailants. They 
well knew that the garrison in the fort could by no possibility commit 
aggression upon them. They knew — they wer<» expressly notified — ^that 
the giving of bread to the few brave and hungry men of the garrison 
was all which would on that occasion be attempted, unless themselves, 
by resisting so much, should provoke more. They knew that this Gov- 
ernment desired to keep the garrison in the fort, not to assail them, but 
tc maintain visible possession, and thus to preserve the Union from 
actual and immediate dissolution — ^trusting, as hereinbefore stated, to 
time, discussion, and the ballot-box for final adjustment; and they as- 
sailed and reduced the fort for precisely the reverse object — ^to drive out 
the visible authority of the Federal Union, and thus force it to immediate 
dissolution. That this was their object the Executive well understood ; 
and having said to them in the Inaugural Address, " You can have no 
conflict without being yourselves the aggressors," he took pains not 
only to keep this declaration good, but also to keep the case so free from 
the power of ingenious sophistry that the world should not be able to 
misunderstand it. By the affair at Fort Sumter, with its surrounding 
circumstances, that point was reached. Then and thereby the assailants 
of the Government began the conflict of arms, without a gun in sight, 
or in expectancy to return their fire, save only the few in the fort, sent 
to that harbor years before for their own protection, and still ready to 
give that protection in whatever was lawful. In this act, discarding all 
else, they have forced upon the country the distinct issue, " immediate 
dissolution or blood." 

And this issue embraces more than the fate of these United States. It 
presents to the whole family of man the question, whether a constitu- 
tional republic or democracy — a government of the people by the same 
people- -can or cannot maintain its territorial integrity against its own 
domestic foes. It presents the question, whether discontented individ- 
uals, too few in numbers to control administration, according to organic 
law, in any case, can always, upon the pretences made in this case, or on 
any other pretences, or arbitrarily, without any pretence, break up their 
Government, and thus practically put an end to free government upon 
the earth. It forces us to ask, "Is there, in all republics, this inherent 
and fatal weakness?" "Must a government, of necessity, be too strong 
for the liberties of its own people, or too weak to maintain its own exist- 
ence?" 

So viewing the issue, no choice was left but to call out the war powef 
of the Government; and so to resist force employed for its destructioL, 
hw force for its preservation. 
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Tlie call was inado, and the response of the coiintrj was most gralify- 
hig — surpassing in unanimit/ and spirit the most sanguine expectatioa 
Yet none of the States commonly called Slave States, except Delaware, 
gave a regiment through regular Slate organization. A few regiments 
have heen organized within some others of those States \>j individual 
enterprise, and received into the Government service. Of course, the 
seceded States, so called (and to which Texas had heen joined ahont the 
time of the inauguration), gave no troops to the cause of the Union* 
The Border States, so called, were not uniform in their action, some of them 
being almost for the Union, while in others— as Virginia, North Carolina, 
lennessee, and Arkansas — the Union sentiment was nearly repressed and 
silenced. The course taken in Virginia was the most remarkable— per- 
haps the most important. A convention, elected by the people of that 
State to consider this very question of disrupting the Federal Union, 
was iu session at the Capital of Virginia when Fort Sumter fell. To this 
body the people had chosen a large m^ority of professed Union men. 
Almost immediately after the fall of Sumter many members of that 
majority went over to the original disunion minority, and with them 
adopted an ordinance for withdrawing the State from the Union. Whether 
this change was wrought by their great approval of the assault upon 
Sumter, or their great resentment at the Government's resistance to that 
assault, is not definitely known. Although they submitted the ordinance 
for ratification to a vote of the people, to be taken on a day then some 
what more than a month distant, the Convention and the Legislature 
(which was also in session at the same time and place), with leading 
men of the State not members of either, immediately commenced acting 
as if the State were already out of the Union. They pushed military 
preparations vigorously forward all over the State. They seized the 
United States armory at Harper's Ferry, and the navy-yard at Gosport, 
near Norfolk. They received — perhaps invited — ^into their State large 
bodies of troops, with their warlike appointments, from the so-called 
•eceded States. They formally entered into a treaty of temporary alii 
anco and co-operation with the so-called "Confederate States," and sent 
members to their Congress at Montgomery; and, finally, they permitted 
the insurrectionary Government to be transferred to their capital at Rich 
mond. 

The people of Virginia have thus allowed this giant insurrection to 
make its nest within her borders ; and this Government has no choice 
left but to deal with it where it finds it. And it has the less regret, as 
the loyal citizens have in due form claimed its protection. Those loyal 
citizens this GoYemment is bound to recognize and protect as being 
Virginia. 

In the Border States, so-called — ^in fact, the Middle States — ^there are 
those who favor a policy which they call " armed neutrality" — that is 
an arming of those States to prevent tlie Union forces pasaiii^ one way^ 
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or the disunion tLe other, over their soil. This would be disunion com- 
pleted. Figuratively speaking, it would be the building of an impassable 
wall along the line of separation — and yet not quite an impansable ore, 
for, under the guise of neutrality, it would tie the hands of Union men, 
and freely pass supplies from among them to the insurrectionists, which 
it could not do as an open enemy. At a stroke it would take all the 
trouble off the hands of secession, except only what proceeds from tlie 
CTtemal blockade. It would do for the disunionists that which of all 
things they most desire — feed them well, and give them disunion without 
a straggle of their own. It recognizes no fidelity to the Constitution, 
no obligation to maintain the Union ; and while very many who have 
favored it are doubtless loyal citizens, it is, nevertheless, very injurious 
in effect. 

Recurring to the action of the Government, it may be stated that at 
first a call was made for seventy -five thousand militia; and rapidly fol- 
lowing this, a proclamation was issued for closing the ports of the insur- 
rectionary districts by proceedings in the nature of a blockade. So far 
all was believed to be strictly legal. At this point the insurrectionists 
announced their purpose to enter upon the practice of privateering. 

Other calls were made for volunteers to serve for three years, unless 
sooner discharged, and also for large additions to the regular army and 
navy. These measures, whether strictly legal or not, were ventured upon 
under what appeared to be a popular demand and a public necessity; 
trusting then, as now, that Congress would readily ratify them. It is 
believed that nothing has been done beyond the constitutional compe- 
tency of Congress. 

Soon after the first call for militia, it was considered a duty to authorize 
the Commanding-General, in proper cases, according to his discretion, 
to suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus^ or, in other words, 
to arrest and detain, without resort to the ordinary processes and forms 
of law, such individuals as he might deem dangerous to the public safety. 
This authority has purposely been exercised but very sparingly. Never- 
theless, the legality and propriety of what has been done under it are 
questioned, and the attention of the country has been called to the 
proposition, that one who has sworn to "take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed,'* should not himself violate them. Of course, some 
consideration was given to the question of power and propriety before 
this matter was acted upon. The whole of the laws which were required 
to be faithfully executed were being resisted, and failing of execution in 
nearly one-third of the States. Must they be allowed to finally fail of 
execution, even- had it been perfectly clear that by the use of the means 
necessary to their execution some single law, made in such extreme 
tenderness of the citizen's liberty that practically it relieves more of the 
guilty than of the innocent, should to a very limited extent be violated f 
To state the question more directly : Are all the laws but one to go unex- 
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ecutod, and the Government itself go to piecea, lest that one be violated f 
Even in such a oaae, would not the official oath be broken if the Gov- 
ernment should be overthrown, when it was believed that disregarding 
the single law would tend to preserve It? But it was not believed that 
this question was presented. It was not believed that any law waa 
violated. The provision of the Constitution that " the privilege of the 
writ of habeas carpus shall not be suspended unless when, m cases of 
rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require it," is equivalent to 
a provision — ^is a provision — that such privilege may be suspended whcn^ 
in case of rebellion or invasion, the public safety does require it. It waa 
decided that we have a case of rebellion, and that the public safety does 
require the qualified suspension of the privilege of the writ which was 
authorized to be made. Now, it is insisted that Congress, and not the 
Executive, is vested with this power. But the Constitution itself is silent 
M to which or who is to exercise the power ; and as the provision was 
plainly made for a dangerous emergency, it cannot be believed the 
framers of the instrument intended that in every case the danger should 
kiin its course until Congress could be called together, the very assembling 
of which might be prevented, as was intended in this case, by the re- 
bellion. . 

No more extended argument is now offered, as an opinion, at some 
length, will probably be presented by the Attorney-General. Whether 
there shall be any legislation on the subject, and, if any, what, is sub- 
mitted entirely to the better judgment of Congress. 

The forbearance of this Government had been so extraordinary, and so 
long continued, as to lead some foreign nations to shape their action 
as if they supposed the early destruction of our National Union was 
probable. While this, on discovery, gave the Executive some concern, 
he is now happy to say that the sovereignty and rights of the United 
States are now everywhere practically respected by foreign powers ; and 
a general sympathy with the country is manifested throughout th« 
world. 

The reports of the Secretaries of the Treasury, War, and the Navy, 
will give the information in detail deemed nec^sary and convenient for 
your deliberation and action ; while the Executive and all the Depart- 
ments will stand ready to supply omissions, or to communicate new facts 
considered important for you to know. 

It is now recommended that you give the legal means for making this 
contest a short and decisive one ; that you p'acA at tho control of the 
Government, for the work, at least f >ur hundred thousand men and 
$400,000,000. That number of men is about one-tenth of those of proper 
ages within the regions where, apparently, all are willing to engage ; and 
the sum is less than a twenty-third part of the money value owned by 
the men who seem ready to devote the whole. A debt of $600,000,000 
now, is a less sum per head than was the debt of our Revolution wheo 
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we camo ont of that strngglo; and the money value m the country now 
bearg even a greater proportion to what it was then, than does tLc popu- 
lation. Surely each man has as strong a motive now to preserve our 
liberties, as each had then to establish them. • 

A right result, at this time, will be worth more to the world than ten 
times the men and ten times the money. The evidence reaching us from 
the country leaves no doubt that the material for the work is abundant, 
and that it needs only tlie hand of legislation to give it legal sanctior*, 
and the hand of the Executive to give it practical shape and efficienc v 
One of the greatest ])erplexities of the Government is to avojd receivin .» 
troops faster than it can provide for them, lu a wuni, the people wil. 
«ave their Government, if the Goverument its«lt' will do its part oiii.v 
indifferently well. 

It might seem, at first thought, to be of little dilYo'-enco whether thb 
present movement at the South be called "secession" or "rebellion."' 
The movers, however, will understand the difFerenco. At the beginnini?, 
they knew they could never raise their treason to any respectable 
magnitude by any name which implies violation of law. They knew 
their people possessed as much of moral sense, as much of devotion to 
law and order, and as much pride in, and reverence for tlie history anil 
Government of their common country, as any other civilized and patri- 
otic people. They knew they could make no advancement directly in the 
t««th of these strong and noble sentiments. Accordingly, they com- 
menced by an insidious debauching of the public mind. They invented 
an ingenious sophism, which, if conceded, was followed by perfectly 
logical steps, through all the incidents, to the complete destruction of 
the Union. The sophism itself is, that any State of the Union may, 
consistently with the National Constitution, and therefore lawfully and 
peacefully, withdraw from the Union without the consent of the Union, 
or of any other State. The little disguise that the supposed right is to 
be exercised only for just cause, themselves to be the sole judges of its 
justice, is too thin to merit any notice. 

With rebellion thus sugar-coated they hav^e been druggmg the public 
mind of their section for more than thirty years, and until at length they 
have brought many good men to a willingness to take up arms again »^t 
the Government the day after some assemblage of men have enacted the 
farcical pretence of taking their State out of the Union, who could have 
been brought to no such thing the day before. 

This sophism derives much, perhaps the whole, of itj ourrency trora 
the assumption that there is some omnipotent and sacred supremacy 
pertaining to a State— to each State of our Federal Union. Our Statei 
have neither more nor less power than that reserved to them in the 
Union by the Constitution — no one of them ever having been a State out 
•f the Union. The original ones passed into the Union even before they 
aifit off their British colonial dej^cndence; and the new ones each cmam 
18 
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Into tlie Union directly from a condition of dependence, excepting Texai 
And <;vfn Texas, in its temporary independence, was never designated a 
Btate. Tlie new ones only took the designation of States on coming intc 
the Union, wliile that name was first adopted by the old ones in and hy 
tue Declaration of In(lei)en(lence. Therein the "United Colonies" were 
declared to be **free aiul independent States;" but, even then, the ob- 
ject plainly was not to declare their independence of one another, or of 
the Union, bat directly the contrary; as their mutual pledge and their 
mutual action belore, at the time, and afterwards, abundantly show. The 
express pliT^htiii;,^ of faith by each and all of the original thirteen 11. th^ 
|\rticlcs of C()nfe<!:Tation, two years later, that the Union shall be per- 
petual, is most conclusive. Having never been States, either in substance 
or in name, outside of the Union, whence this magical omnipotence of 
"State Eights," asserting a claim of power to lawfully destroy the Uuion 
itself? Much is said about the "sovereignty" of the States; but the 
word even is not in the National Constitution ; nor, as is believed, in any 
of the State constitutions. What is " sovereignty " in the political sense 
of the term ? Would it be far wrong to define it " a political community 
without a political superior ?" Tested by this, no one of our States, ex- 
cept Texas, ever was a sovereignty. And even Texas gave up the char- 
icter on coming into the Union; by which act she acknowledged the 
Constitution of the United States, and the laws and treaties of the Unit^ 
Statdfc made in pursuance of the Constitution, to be for her the supren^e 
law of the land. The States have their stattis in the Union, and they 
have no other legal status. If they break from this, they can only do so 
agamst law and by revolution. The Union, and not themselves sepa* 
rately, pra . >9d their independence and their liberty. By conquest oi 
purchase tJt^ ;7nion gave each of them whatever of independence or 
liberty it has. TIkq Union is older than any of the States, and, in fact, it 
created them as States. Originally some dependent colonies mnde the 
Union, and, in turn, the Union threw off their old dependence for them, 
and made them States, such as they are. Not one of them ever hud a 
State constitution independent of the Union. Of course, it is not for- 
gotten that all the new States framed their constitutions before they en* 
tere^l tlio Union ; nevertheless dependent upon, and preparatory to, com- 
ing into the Union. 

Un |uestiouably the States have the powers and rights reserved to them 
in and by the National Constitution ; but among these, surely, are not 
included all conceivable powers, however mischievous or destructive; 
but, at most:, such only as were known in the world, at *:he time, as gov- 
ernmental powers; and, certainly, a power to destroy t^e Government 
itaelf had never been known as a governmental — a^j a raere'v administra- 
t^e power. This relative matter of National power and fci^ate Kighia, 
as a princinla. i« no otJier than the principle of generality soil looality. 
Wlutt0Tor oouoems ine wnule should be confided to tJae wnoie— to tlie 
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General Government; while whatever concerns only the State should ho 
left exclusively to the State. This is all there is of original principle 
about it. Whether the National Constitution, in defining boundaries be- 
tween the two has applied the principle with exact accuracy, is not to b*) 
questioned. We are all bound by that defining, without question. 

What is now combated, is tlie position that secession is consistent with 
ihe Constitution — ^is lawful and peaceful. It is not contended that there 
is any express law for it; and nothing shorid ever be implied ai^ law which 
leads to unjust or absurd consequences, Tne Nation purchased with money 
the countries out of which several of these States were formed; is it just 
• lat they shall go off withoot leave and without refunding? The Nation 
] aid very large sums (in the aggregate, I believe, nearly a hundred mil- 
lions) to relieve Florida of the aboriginal tribes; is it just that she shall 
now be off without consent, or without making any return? The Nation 
is now in debt for money applied to the benefit of these so-called seceding 
States in common with the rest ; is it just either that creditors shall go 
unpaid, or the remaining States pay the whole ? A part of the present 
National debt was contracted to pay the old debts of Texas; is it just that 
ghe shall leave and pay no part of this herself? 

Again, if one State may secede^ so may another ; and when all shall 
have seceded, none is left to pay the debts. Is this quite just to creditors! 
Did we notify them of this sage view of ours when we borrowed their 
money? If we now recognize this doctrine by allowing the seoeders to 
go in peace, it is difficult to see what we can do if others choose to go, or 
to extort terms upon which they will promise to remain. 

The seceders insist that our Constitution admits of secession. They hav« 
assumed to make a national constitution of their own, in which, of neces- 
sity, they have either discarded or retained the right of secession, as they 
insist it exists in ours. If they have discarded it, they thereby admit 
that, on principle, it ought not to be in ours. If they have retained it, 
by their own construction of ours, they show that to be consistent they 
must secede from one another whenever they shall find it the easiest way 
of settling their debts, or effecting any other selfish or niyust object. The 

principle itself is one of disintegration, and upon which no Government 

,♦ an possibly endure. 

> If all the States save one should assert the power to dnve that one out 
of Uie Union, it is presumed the whole class of seceder politicians would 
at once deny the power, and denounce the act as the greatest outrage 
upon SU;ate rights. But suppose that precisely the same act, instead of 
being called " driving the one out," should be called " the seceding of the 
others from that one," it would be exactly what the seceders claim to do ; 
onless, indeed, they make the point that the one, because it is a minority, 
may rightfully do what the others, because they are a m<yority, may not 
rightfully do. These politicians are subtile and profound on the rights of 
minorities. They are not partial to that power which made the Constitu 
liou, and speaks from the preamble, calling itself " We, the People." 
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It may well be questioned whether there is to-day a iiii\jority of tht 
legally qualified voters of any State, except, perhaps, Soutli Carolina, in 
favor of disunion. There is much reason to believe that the Union men 
are the nuyority in many, if not in every other one, of the so-caJled sece- 
ded States. The contrary has not been demonstrated in any one of them. 
It is ventured to affirm this even of Virginia and Tennessee ; for the result 
of an election held in military camps, where the bayonets are all on on* 
side of the question voted upon, can scarcely be considered as demonstra- 
ting popular sentiment. At such an election, all that large class who ar^ 
at once for the Union and against coercion would be coerced to vote againsi 
the Union. 

Jt may be atfirnied, without extravagance, that the free institutions v> 
enjoy have developed the powers and improved the condition of our whoU 
people beyond any example in the woi'ld. Of this we now have a stri- 
king and an impressive illustration. So large an army as the Government 
has now on foot was never before known without a soldier in it but who 
had taken his place there of his own free choice. But more than this : 
there are many single regiments whose members, one and another, possess 
fiill practical knowledge of all the arts, sciences, professions, and what- 
ever else, whether useful or elegant, is known in the world ; and there is 
scarcely one from which there could not be selected a President, a Cabi- 
net, a Congress, and perhaps a court, abundantly competent to administer 
the Government itself. Nor do I say this is not true also in the army of 
oar late friends, now adversaries in this contest; but if it is, so mucK 
better the reason why the Government which has conferred such benefits 
on both them and us should not be broken up. Whoever, in any section, 
proposes to abandon such a Government, would do well to consider in 
deference to what principle it is that he does it ; what better he is likely to 
get in its stead ; whether the substitute will give, or be intended to give 
so mnch of good to the people? There are some foreshadowings on this 
subject. Our adversaries have adopted some declarations of independence), 
in which, unlike the good old one, penned by Jefferson, they omit thtt 
words, " all men are created equal." Why ? They have adopted a tem- 
porary national constitution, in the preamble of which, unlike our goo" 
old one, signed by Washington, they omit " We, the People," and sn \ 
•tit ate, "We, the deputies of the sovereign and independent States. 
Why! Why this deliberate pressing out of view the rights of men luu 
the authority of the people ? 

This is essentially a people's contest. On the side of the Union it is k 
struggle for maintaining in the world that form and substance of Govern- 
ment whose leading object is to elevate the condition of men; to lift arti- 
ficial weights from all shoulders ; to clear the paths of laudable pursuit* 
for all ; to afford all an unfettered start and a fair chance in the race ot 
life. Yielding to partial and temporary departures, from necessity, this is 
the leading object of the Government for whose <=xistence we contend. 
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lam most happy to believe that the plain people understand and appre- 
ciate this. It is worthy of note, that while in this the Government's houf 
(if trial, large numbers of those in the array and navy who have been 
favored with the offices have resigned and proved false to the hand which 
had pampered them, not one common soldier or common sailor is known 
to have deserted his flag. 

Great honor is due to those officers who remained true, despite the ex« 
ampie of their treacherous associates; but the greatest honor, and most 
important fact of all, is the unanimous firmness of the common soldiem 
and common sailors. To the last man, so far as known, they have suc- 
cessfully resisted the traitorous efforts of those whose commands but au 
hour before they obeyed as absolute law. This is the patriotic instinct of 
plain people. They understand, without an argument, that the destroy- 
ing the Government which was made by Washington means no good to 
them. 

Our popular Government has often been called an experiment. Two 
points in it our people have already settled — ^the successftd establishing 
and the successful administering of it. One still remains — its successful 
uiaintenance against a formidable internal attempt to overthrow it It is 
now for them to demonstrate to the world that those who can fairly carry 
an election can also suppress a rebellion; that ballots are the rightful and 
peaceful successors of bullets ; and that when ballots have fairly and con- 
•rtitutionally decided, there can be no successful appeal back to bullets * 
that there can be no successful appeal, except to ballots themselves, at 
succeeding elections. Such will be a great lesson of peace ; teaching men 
that what they cannot take by an election, neither can they take by a 
war ; teaching all the folly of being the beginners of a war. 

Lest there be some uneasiness in the minds of candid men as to what 
is to be the course of the Government towards the Southern States after 
tlie rebellion shall have been suppressed, the Executive deems it proper 
tu say, it will be his purpose then, as ever, to be guided by the Cons Jtu- 
tion and the laws ; and that he probably will have no different under* 
standing of the powers and duties of the Federal Government relatively 
U> the rights of the States and the people under the Constitution than that 
expressed in the Inaugural Address. 

He desires to preserve the Government, that it may be administered foi 
all, as it was administered by the men who made it. Loyal citizens every- 
where have the right to claim this of their Government^ and the Govern- 
ment has no right to withhold or neglect it. It is not perceived that in 
giving it there is any coercion, any conquest, or any subjugation, in any 
just sense of those terms. 

The Constitution provides, and all the States have accepted the provi- 
sion, that "the United States shall guarantee to every State in this Uniou 
a republican form of Government." But if a State may lawfully go out 
pt tb« UoioPi having done 90, it r^aj also discard thp repi;iWw» foTO pf 
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Qoyernment ; so that to prevent its going ont is an indispensable meani 
to the end of maintaining the guarantee mentioned ; and when an end it 
Uwfhl and obligatory, the indispensable means to it are also lawful and 
obligatory. 

It was with the deepest regret that the Executive found the duty of em- 
ploying the war power in defence of the Government forced upon liim 
He could but perform this duty or surrender the existence of the Govcrp 
ment No compromise by public servants could in this case he a cui> I 
not that compromises are not often proper, but that no popuiar Govern ( 
ment can long survive a marked precedent that those who carry an elec- 
tion can only save the Government from immediate destruction by giving 
up the main point upon which the people gave the election. The people 
themselves, and not their servants, can safely reverse their own deliberate 
decisions. 

As a private citizen the Executive could not have consented that these 
institutions shall perish; much less could he, in betrayal of so vast and so 
snored a trust as these free people have confided to him. He felt that he 
had no moral right to shrink, or even to count the chances of his own life, 
hi what might follow. In full view of hi:* great responsibility he has so 
far done what he has deemed his duty. You will now, according to your 
own judgment, perform yours. Ho sincerely hopes that your views and 
your action may so accord with his as to assure all faithful citizens who 
have been disturbed in their rights of a certain and speedy restoration to 
them, under the Oonstitution and the laws. 

And having thus chosen our course, without guile and with pure pur« 
pose, let us renew our trust in God, and go forward without fear and with 
manly hearts. 

ABEAHA.M Lincoln. 

July 4, 1861. 

Congress imitated the President in confining its attention 
exclusivjely to the rebellion and the means for its suppres- ' 
eion. Thcwealons and enthusiastic loyalty of the people 
met a prompt response from their representatives. The 
Judiciary Committee in the House was instructed on the 8th 
to prepare a bill to confiscate the property of rebels against 
the Government ; and on the 9th, a resolution was adopted 
(ayes ninety-eight, noes fifty-five), declaring it to be 
"no part of the duty of the soldiers of the United States 
to capture and return fugitive slaves." A bill was 
promptly introduced to declare valid all the acts of the 
President for the suppression of the rebellion previoua 
to the meeting of Congress, and it brought on a general 
fiiscussion of the principles involved and the intere^tg 
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concerned in tlie contest. There were a few in both 
Houses, with John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, at tlieir 
head, who still insisted that any resort by the Groverii- 
ment to the use of the war power against the rebels was 
unconstitutional, and could only end in the destruction 
of the Union ; but the general sentiment of both Houses 
fuUy sustained the President in the steps he had taken. 
The subject of slavery was introduced into the discussion 
'coramenced by Senator Powell, of Kentucky, who pro- 
posed on the 18th to amend the Army Bill by adding a 
Mection that no part of the army should be employed '* in 
subjecting or holding as a conquered province any sov- 
ereign State now or lately one of the United States, or 
in abolishing or interfering with African slavery in any of 
the States." The debate which ensued elicited the senti 
ments of members on this subject. Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, 
concurred in the sentiment that the war was " not to be 
waged for the purpose of subjugating any State or freeing 
any slave, or to interfere with the social or domestic insti- 
tations of any State or any people; it was to preserve 
this Union, to maintain the Constitution as it is in all its 
clauses, in aU its guarantees, without change or limita- 
tion." Mr. Dixon, of Connecticut, assented to this, but 
also declared that if the South should protract the war, 
and " it should turn out that either this Government or 
slavery must be destroyed, then the people of the North 
—the Conservative people of the North — would say, 
rather than let the Government perish, let slavery perish." 
.Mr. Lane, of Kansas, did not believe that slavery could 
arvive in any State the march of the Union armies. 
These seemed to be the sentiments of both branches of 
Congress. The amendment was rejected, and bills wen- 
passed ratifying the acts of the President, authorising 
him to accept the services of half a million of volunteers, 
and placing five hundred millions of dollars at the dispo- 
sal of the Government for the prosecution of the war. 

On the 15th of July, Mr. McClernand, a democrat from 
Illinois, offered a resolution pledging the House to vote 
any amount of money and any number of men necessary 
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to suppress the rebellion, and restore the authority of the 
Government, which was adopted, with but five opposing 
votes ; and on the 22d of July, Mr. Crittenden, of Ken- 
tucky, ojffered the following resolution, defining the objects 
of the war : — 

£e§ohed hy the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States^ That the present deplorable civil war has been forced upon the 
oouutry by the disonioiiists of the Southern States, now in arms against 
the Constitutional Government, and in arms around the Capital ; tliat in 
this national emergency, Congress, banishing all feelings of mere passiou 
or resentment, will recollect onl j its duty to tlie whole country ; that thid 
war is not waged on their part in any spirit of oppression, or for any pur- 
pose of conquest or subjugation, or purpose of overthrowing or interfering 
with the rights or established institutions of those States, but to defend 
and muntain the suprenuicy of .the Constitution, and to preserve the 
Union with all the dignity, equality, and rights of the several States un- 
impaired; and that as soon as these objects are accomplished the war 
ought to cease. 

This resolution was adopted, with but two dissenting 
votes. It was accepted by the whole country as defining 
the objects and limiting the continuance of the war, and 
was regarded with special favor by the loyal citizens of 
the Border States, whose sensitiveness on the subject of 
slavery had been skilfully and zealously played upon by 
the agents and allies of the rebel confederacy. The war 
was universally represented by these men as waged for 
the destruction of slavery, and as aiming, not at the pres- 
ervation of the Union, but the emancipation of the slaves ; 
and there was great danger that these appeals to the pride, 
the interest, and the prejudices of the Border Slave Statei^i 
might bring them to join their fortunes to those of the» 
rebellion. The passage of this resolution, with so great a 
degree of unanimity, had a very soothing effect upon the 
apprehensions of these States, and contributed largely to 
strengthen the Grovernment in its contest with the rebellion. 

The sentiments of Congress on this matter, as well as on 
the general subject of the war, were still further developed 
lu the debates which followed the introduction to the House 
of a bill passed by the Senate to "confiscate property 
used for insurrectionary purposes." It was referred to 
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the Judiciary Coimnittee, and reported back with an amend- 
ment, providing that wlienever any slave should be 
required or permitted by his master to take up arms, or 
be employed in any fort, dock-yard, or in any military 
service in aid of the rebellion, he should become entitled 
Ao his freedom. Mr. Wickliffe and Mr. Burnett, of Ken- 
It acky, at once contested the passage of the bill, on the 
ground that the Government had no right to interfere in 
any way with the relation existing between a master and 
nis slave ; and they were answered by the Northern mem- 
bers with the argument that the Grovemment certainly 
had a right to confiscate property of any kind employed 
in the rebellion, and that there was no more reason for 
protecting slavery against the consequences of exercising 
this right, than for shielding any other interest that might 
be thus involved. The advocates of the bill denied that 
it was the intention of the law to emancipate the slaves, 
or that it would bear any such construction in the courts 
of justice. They repudiated the idea that men in arms 
against the Union and Constitution could claim the pro 
tection of the Constitution, and thus derive from that 
instrument increased ability to secure its destruction ; but 
they based their proposed confiscation of slave property 
solely on the ground that it was a necessary means to the 
prosecution of the war, and rot in any sense the object 
for which the war was waged After a protracted debate, 
I at section of the bill which related to this subject was 
fussed — ayes sixty, noes forty-eight— in the following 
fonn • — 

TLaL* whenever, hereafter, during the present insurrection against th« 
GoYemment of the United States, any person claimed to be held to labor 
or service under the laws of any State, shall be required or permitted by 
the person to whom such labor or service is claimed to be due, or by tht 
lawful agent of such person, to take up arms against the United Statea 
or shall be required or permitted by the person to whom such service oi 
labor is claimed to be due, or his lawful agent, to work or to be employ^A 
iu or upon any fort, navy-yard, dock, armory, ship, or intrencbment, or 
iu any military or naval service whatever, against the Government and 
lawful authority of tlie United States, then, and in every such case, tli« 
person to whom such service is claimed to be due, shall forfeit his oUtf«>a 
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to such labor, any law of the State, or of the United States, to the con* 
trarjr notwithstanding ; and whenever thereafter the person claiming such 
tabor or service shall seek to enforce liis claim, it shnll be a full and snffi- 
3ient answer to such claim that the person whose service or labor ia 
daimed, had been employed in hostile service against the Government of 
the United Statea contrary to the provisions of this act. 

Congress closed its extra session on the 6th of Angus: 
It had taken the most vigorous and effective measures io 
the suppression of the rebellion, having clothed the Pres 
ident with even greater power than he had asked for in 
the prosecution of the war, and avoided with just fidelty 
all points which could divide and weaken the loyal sen- 
timent of the country. The people responded with hearty 
applause to the patriotic action of their representatives. 
The universal temper of the country was one of buoyancy 
and hope. Throughout the early part of the summer the 
rebels had been steadily pushing troops through Virginia 
to the borders of the Potomac, menacing the National Cap- 
ital with capture, until in the latter part of June they had 
an army of not far from thirty-five thousand men, holding 
a strong position along the Bull Run Creek — its left posted 
at Winchester, and its right resting at Manassas. It waa 
determined to attack this force and drive it from the vicin- 
ity of Washington, and the general belief of the country 
was that this would substantially end the war. The 
National army, numbering about thirty thousand men, 
moved from the Potomac, on the 16th of July, under 
General McDowell, and the main attack was made on the. 
21st. It resulted in the defeat, with a loss of four hundred 
and eighty killed and one thousand wounded, of our 
forces, and their falling back, in the utmost disorder and 
confusion, upon Washington. Our army was completely 
routed, and if the rebel forces had known the extent of 
their success, and had been in condition to avail them 
selves of it with vigor and energy, the Capital would 
easily have fallen into their hands. 

The result of this battle took the whole country by sur- 
prise. The most sanguine expectations of a prompt and 
decisive victory had been universally entertained; and 
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the actual issue first revealed to the people the prospect 
of a long and bloody war. But the public heart was not 
in the least discouraged. On the contrary, the effect wag 
to rouse still higher the courage and determination of the 
people. No one dreamed for an instant of submission. 
The most vigorous efforts were inade to reorganize the 
army, to increase its numbers by volunteering, and to 
establish a footing for National troops at various points 
along the rebel coast. On the 28th of August Fort Hat- 
teras was surrendered to the National forces, and on the 
Slst of October Port Royal, on the coast of South Caro- 
'lina, fell into possession of the United States. On the 3d 
of December Ship Island, lying between Mobile and New 
Orleans, was occupied. Preparations were also made for 
an expedition against New Orleans, and by a series of 
combined movements the rebel' forces were driven out of 
Western Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri — States in 
which the population had from the beginning of the con- 
test been divided in sentiment and action. 

On the 31st of October General Scott, finding himself 
unable, in consequence of illness and advancing age, to 
take the field or discharge the duties imposed by the 
enlarging contest, resigned his position as commander of 
the army, in the following letter to the Secretary of War :— 

Hkad-Quakteks or thb Abmt, I 
Washington, October 81, 28€1, j 

The Hon. S. Oameron, Secretary of War : — 

Sib: — ^For more than three years I have been unable, from a hurt, v i 
m(>unt a horse, or to walk more than a few paces at a time, and that with 
mach pain. Other and new infirmities — dropsy and vertigo — admonish 
ine tlAt repose of mind and body, with the appliances of surgery and 
medicine, are necessary to add a little more to a life already protracted 
mnch beyond the usual span of man. 

It is under such circumstances — made doubly painful by the unnatural 
and unjust rebellion now raging in the Southern States of our (so late) pros 
perouH and happy Union — that I am compelled to request that my nam« 
may be placed on the list of array officers retired from active service. 

As this request is founded on an absolute right, granted by a recent act 
of Congress, I am entirely at liberty to say it is with deep regret that I 
withdraw myself, in these momentous times, from the orders of a Presi- 
ilentwho has treated me with distinguished kindness and courtesy, whou 
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[ knotv, upon much personal intercourse, to be patriotic, witliont sectional 
oartialilies or prejudices ; to bo hi^^lily coujicientious in the porf^ruiauct 
of every duty, and of unrivalled activity and perseverance. 

And to you, Mr. Secretary, whom I now officially address for the last 
time, I beg to acknowledge my many obligations, for the uniform high 
consideration I have received at your hands; and have the honor to 
*e*nAin, sir, with high respect, your obedient servant, 

WlNFIELD SOOTT. 

President Lincoln waited upon General Scott at liia 
residence, accompanied by his Cabinet, and made personal 
expression to him of the deep regret which he, in common 
with the whole country, felt in parting with a public ser- 
vant so venerable in years and so illustrious for the 
services he had rendered. He also issued the following 
order:— 

On the first day of November, 1861, upon his own application to the 
President of the United States, Brevet Lieutenant-General Winfield Scott 
is ordered to be placed, and hereby is placed, upon the list of retired 
officers of the army of the United States, without reduction of his current 
pay, subsistence, or allowances. 

The American people will hear with sadness and deep emotion that 
General Scott has withdrawn from the active control of the army, while 
the President and unanimous Cabinet express their own and the Nation'* 
sympathy in his personal affliction, and their profound sense of the im- 
portant public services rendered by him to his country during his lon^ 
and brilliant career, among which will ever be gratefully distinguished hi« 
faithful devotion to the Constitution, the Union, and the Flag, when 
assailed by parricidal rebellion. Abraham Lixoour. 

The command of the army then devolved by appoint 
uent upon Major-General McClellan, who had been re 
called from Western Virginia after the battle of Bull Ran, 
and had devoted himself to the task of recruiting the 
army in front of Washington, and preparing it for the 
defence of the Capital, and for a fresh advance upon the 
forces of the rebellion. 

It cannot have escaped attention that thus far, in ita 
policy concerning the war, the Government had been very 
greatly influenced by a desire to prevent the Border Slave 
States from joining the rebel confederacy. Their accession 
would have added immensely to the forces of the rebel- 
lion, and would have increased very greatly the labor and 
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difficulty of its suppression. The Administration and 
Congress had, thereforo, avoided, so far as possible, any 
measures in regard to slavery which could needlessly ex 
cite the hostile prejudices of the people of the Border 
States. The Confiscation Act affected only those slaves 
who should be " required or permitted" by their masters 
to render service to the rebel cause. It did not in any 
respect change the condition of any others. The Presi- 
dent, in the Executive Department, acted upon the sam 
principle. The question first arose in Virginia, simuli. 
neously at Fortress Monroe, and in the western part oi 
the State. On the 26th of May, General McClellan issued 
an address to the people of the district under his com - 
mand, in which he said to them, *' Understand one thing 
clearly: not only will we abstain from all interference 
with your slaves, but we will, on the contrary, with an 
iron hand crush any attempt at insurrection on their part." 
On the 27th of May, General Butler, in command at 
Portress Monroe, wrote to the Secretary of War that he 
was greatly embarrassed by the number of slaves that 
were coming in from the surrounding country and seeking 
protection within the lines of his camp. He had deter- 
mined to regard them as contraband of war, and to em- 
ploy their labor at a fair compensation, against which 
should be charged the expense of their support — ^thb 
relative value to be adjusted afterwards. The Secretary 
of War, in a letter dated May 30th, expressed the approval 
by the Government of the course adopted by General 
Butler, and directed him, on the one hand, to ** permit 
nc interference by the persons under his command witl. 
the relations of persons held to service under the laws oi 
any State," and on the other, to *' refrain from surren- 
dering to alleged masters any such persons who might 
come within his lines." 

On the 8th of August, after the passage of the Confisca- 
tion Act by Congress, the Secretary of War again wrote 
to General Butler, setting forth somewhat more fully the 
views of the President and the Administration upon this 
subject, as follows : — 
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It is the do«ire of tlic PrcsiJcut tliiit all existing riijhts in aU the SUUei 
V4 fully respected and maintained. The war now prosecuted on the part 
of the Federal Goverumont is a war for the Union, and for the i»reserva- 
tion of all constitutional rights of States and the citizens of the States iu 
the Union. Hence no question can arise as to fugitives from service within 
the States and Territories in wliich the authority of the Union is fnllj 
acknowledged. The ordinary forms of judicial proceeding, which mast 
be respected by military aud civil authorities alike, will suffice for the 
enforcement of all legal claims. But in States wholly or partially under 
insurrectionary control, where the laws of the United States are so far 
opposed and resisted that they cannot be effectually enforced, it is obvi- 
ous tliat rights dependent on the execution of those laws must temporarily 
fail ; and it is equally obvious that rights dependent on the laws of the 
States within which military operations are conducted must be necessarily 
sabordinated to the railitai-y exigencies created by the insurrection, if not 
wholly foi^feited by the treasonable conduct of parties claiming them. To 
this general rule rights to services can form no exception. 

The act of Congress approved August 6th, 1861, declares that if per- 
sons held to service shall be employed in hostility to the United States, 
the right to their services shall be forfeited, and such persons shall be 
discharged therefrom. It*follow3 of necessity that no claim can be recog- 
nized by the military authorities of the Union to the services of such per 
sons when fugitives. 

A more difficult question is presented in respect to persons escaping 
from the service of loyal ma-riters. It is quite apparent that the laws of 
the State, under which only the services of such fugitives can be claimed, 
must needs be wholly, or alm(»st wholly suspended, as to remedies, by the 
insurrection and the military me^isures necessitated by it ; and it is equally 
apparent that the substitution of military for judicial measures, for the 
•nforoement of such claims, must be attended by great inconvenienoea, 
embarrassments, and injuries. 

Under these circumstances, it seems quite clear that the substantial 

Hghts of loyal masters will be best protected by receiving such fugitives, 

IS well as fugitives from disloyal masters, into the services of the United 

■ iites, and employing them uuder such organizations and in such occupa- 

'US as circumstances may suggest or require. Of course a record should 
be kept, showing the name and description of the fugitives, the name and 
the character, as loyal or disloyal, of the master, and such facts as may 
be necessary to a correct understanding of the circumstances of each case, 
after tranquillity shall have been restored Upon the return of peace, 
Congress will doubtless properly provide for all tiie persons thus received 
Into the service of the Union, aud for just compensation to lo>aI masters. 
In this way only, it would seem, can the duty and safety of the Govern 
ment, and the just rights of all, be fully reconciled and harmonized. 

You will therefore consider yon; j-clf as instructed to govern your future 
notion, in r^pect to fugitive** troj.' u-rvife. by the principles herein stateiJ, 

■ — ' U 
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•ad i^ill »eport from time to time, and at least twice in cuoli month, jovj 
%ction in the premises to this Department. Yon will, however, neilhor 
Authoriie nor permit any interference, by the troops under your command, 
with the servants of peaceful citizens, in house or field, nor will yon, in 
any way, encourage such servants to leave the lawful service of tho?r 
masters ; nor will yon, except in cases where the public safety may Beem 
to require it, prevent the voluntary return of any fugitive to tlio service 
from which he may have escaped. 

The same policy was adopted in every part of the coxin- 
trf. All interference with the internal institutions of 
any State was expressly forbidden ; but the Government 
would avail itself of the services of a portion of the 
slaves, taking care fully to provide for compensation to 
loyal masters. On the 16th of August, Hon. C. B. Smith, 
Secretary of the Interior, in a speech made at Providence, 
Rhode Island, took occasion to declare the policy of tho 
Administration upon this subject. Its theory, said he, is, 
that ''the States are sovereign withiji their spheres; the 
Government of the United States has no more right to 
interfere with the institution of slavery in South Carolina 
than it has to interfere with the peculiar institution of 
Rhode Island, whose benefits I have enjoyed." 

On the 31st of August, General Fremont, commanding 
the Western Department, which embraced Missouri and a 
part of Kentucky, issued an order "extending and de- 
claring established martial law throughout the State of 
Missouri," and declaring that "the property, real an'- 
personal, of aU persons in the State of Missouri, whv' 
shall take up arms against the United States, or who shall 
be directly proven to have taken an active part with their 
enemies in the field, is declared to be confiscated to the 
public use, and their slaves, if any they have, are hereby 
declared free men." The President regarded this order 
as transcending the authority vested in him by the Act of 
Congress, and wrote to General Fremont, calling his at* 
tention to this point, and requesting him to modify hin 
proclamation so as to make it conform to the law. Gen- 
f^ial Fremont, desiring to throw off from himself the 
responsibility of changing his action, cj^-^^l^^d an ex- 
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plicit order — whereupon the President thus addressed 
him : — 

Washikotov, I>. C., Septtmber 11, 186L 
Major-General John 0. Fremont : — 

Sir : — Yours of the 8th, in answer to mine of the 2d instant, was just 
received. Assured that you upon tlie ground could better judge of the 
necessities of your position than I could at this distance, on seeing your 
proclamation of August 80, I perceived no general objection to it ; tiio 
parMcular clause, however, in relation to the confiscation of property and 
the liberation of slaves, appeared to me to be objectionable in its noa- 
conlbrmity to the Act of Congress, passed the Gth of last August, upon 
the same subjects, and hence I wrote you expressing my wish that that 
clause should be modified accordingly. Your answer, just received, ex- 
presses the preference on your part that I should make an open order for 
the modification, which I very cheerfully do. It is therefore ordered that 
the said clause of said proclamation be so modified, held, and construed, 
as to conform with, and not to transcend, the provisions on the same sub- 
ject contained in the act of Congress entitled "An Act to confiscate prop- 
erty used for insurrectionary purposes," approved August 6, 1861, and 
the said act be published at length with this order. 

Your obedient servant, A. Lmoousr. 

These views of the Government were still farther en- 
forced in a letter from the Secretary of War to Greneral T. 
W. Sherman, who commanded the expedition to Port 
Royal, and in orders issued by General Dix in Virginia, 
on the 17th of November, and by General Halleck, who 
succeeded General Fremont in the Western Department, 
proliibiting fugitive slaves from being received within 
\]ie lines of the army. During all thi^ time strenuous 
f'tforts were made in various quarters to induce the Presi- 
dent to depart from this policy, and not only to proclaim 
a general emancipation of all the slaves, but to put arms 
in their hands, and employ them in the field against the 
rebels. But they were ineffectual. The President ad- 
hered finnly and steadily to the policy which the then 
existing circumstances of the country, in his judgment, 
rendered wise and necessary ; and he was sustained in 
this action by the public sentiment of the loyal States, 
and by the great body of the people in the Slave Statea 
along the border. The course which he pursued at that 
U^e pontributed largely, beyond donbt, to strengtliett 
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the cause of the Union in those Border States, and espe- 
cially to wilhdiaw Tennessee fioni her hastily formed 
connection with the rebel Confederacy. 

In the early part of November an incident occiuTed 
which threatened for a time to involve the country in 
open war with England. On the 7th of that month the 
British mail steamer Trent left Havana for St. Thomas, 
having on board Messrs. J. M. Mason and John Slidell, 
on their way as commissioners from tlie Confedf^rate 
States to England and Erauce. On tlie 8th the Trent w;i 
hailed from the United States friaate SanJaGinto^ Captain 
Wilkes, and brought- to by a shot across her bows. Two 
officers and about twenty armed men from the latter then 
went on board the Trent^ searched her, and took from 
her by force, and against the protest of the British offi- 
cers, the two rebel commissioners, with Messrs. Eustis 
and McFarland, their Secretaries, who were brought to 
the United States and lodged in Fort Warren, the Trent 
being released and proceeding on her way. The most 
intense excitement pervaded the country when news of 
this affiair was received. The feeling was one of admira- 
tion at the boldness of Captain Wilkes, and of exultation 
at the capture of the rebel emissaries. In England the 
most intense and passionate resentment took possession 
of the public mind. The demand for instant redress was 
universal, and, in obedience to it, the Government at 
once ordered troops to Canada and the outfit of vessels 
of war. 

Our Government met the matter with prompt and self- 
possessed decision. On the 30th of November Mr. Sew 
ard wrote to Mr. Adams a general statement of the facts 
of the case, accompanied by the assurance that ''in the 
capture of Messrs. Mason and Slidell Captain Wilkes had 
acted without any instructions from the Government," 
and that our Government was prepared to discuss the 
matter in a perfectly fair and friendly spirit as soon as 
the ground taken by the British Government should be 
made known. Earl Russell, under the same date, wrote 
to T ord Lyons, rehearsing the facets of the case, and say 
U 
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Ing tliat tlie Britisli Government was " fviUing to believe 
that the naval oflicer who committed the aggression was 
not acting in compliance with any authority from hJs 
Q-overnment," because the Government of the United 
States "must be fully aware that the British Government 
eould not allow such an affront to the national honor to 
pass without fi'Q reparation." Earl Russell trusted, 
thei-efore, that v hen the matter should be brought under 
its notice the Vaited States Government would, "of ita 
own accord, offer to the British Government such redress 
as alone could satisfy the British nation, namely, the lib- 
eration of the four gentlemen and their delivery to the 
British minister, that they may again be placed under 
British protection, and a suitable apology for the aggres- 
sion which has been committed." In a subsequent note 
Lord Lyons was instructed to wait seven days after its 
delivery for a reply to this demand, and in case no an- 
swer, or any other answer than a compliance with its 
terms, should be given by the exjnration of that time, ho 
was to leave Washington with the archives of the lega- 
tion, and repair immediately to London. 

On the 26th of December the Secretary of State, by di- 
rection of the President, sent a reply to this dispatch, in 
which the whole question was discussed at length, and 
with conspicuous ability. The Government decided that 
the detention of the vessel, and the removal from her of 
the emissaries of the rebel confederacy, was justifiable by 
the laws of war and the practice and precedents of the 
British Government ; but that in assuming to decide upon 

e liability of these persons to capture for himself, in- 
i Load of sending them before a legal tribunal where a 
regular trial could be had. Captain Wilkes had departed 
from the rule of international law uniformly asserted by 
the American Government, and forming part of its most 
cherished policy. The Government decided, therefore, 
that the four persons in question would be "cheerfully 
liberated." This decision, sustained by the reasoning 
advanced in its support, commanded the immediate and 
universal acquiescence of the American people ; while in 
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England it was received with hearty applause by tlje 
Mends of this country, especially as it silenced the clam- 
ors and disappointed the hostile hopes of its enemies. 
The French Government had joined that of England in 
its representations upon this subject, and the decision of 
our Government was received there with equal satisfac- 
tion. The effect of the incident, under the just and judi- 
cious course adopted by the Administration, was emt 
^nently favorable to the United States — ^increasinc? the 
■general respect for its adherence to sound principles of 
public law, and silencing effectually the slander that its 
Government was too weak to disappoint or thwart a pop- 
ular clamor. One of the immediate fruits of the discus- 
sion was the prompt rejection of aU demands for recog- 
nizing the independence of the Confederate ( Jtates. 
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The President and nis Cabinet. — Close of the Session of Con- 
gress. — ^Thb President's Letter to Mb. Greelby. — The President 
4Nd the Chicago Convention. — Proclamation of Emancipation. 

Congress met in regular session (the second of the 
Thirty-seventh Congress) on the 2d of December, 1861. 
On the next day the President sent in his Annual Message, 
as follows : — 

Fellow-Oitizbnb of the Senate and Uoitsb of Rbpbesbntattves : 

In the midst of nnprecedented political troubles, we have canse of great 
gratitude to God for unusual good health and most abundant harvests. 

You will nojf be surprised to learn that, in the peculiar exigencies of the 
times, our intercourse with foreign nations has been attended with profound 
(Solicitude, chieflj turning upon our own domestic affairs. 

A disloyal portion of the American people have, during the whole year, 
been engaged in an attempt to divide and destroy the Union. A nation 
whi jl endures factious domestic division is exposed to disrespect abroad 
and one party, if not both, is sure, sooner or later, to invoke foreign inter- 
vention. 

Nations thus tempted to interfere are not always able to resist the 
counsels of seeming expediency and ungenerous ambition, although 
measures adopted under such influences seldon fail to be unfortunate and 
injurious to those adopting them. 

The disloyal citizens of the United States who have offered the ruin of 
our country, in return for the aid and comfort which they have invoked 
abroad, have received lest patronage and encouragement than they prob- 
ably expected. If it were just to suppose, as the insurgents have teemed 
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to assamef that foreign nations, in this case, discarding all moral, social, 
and treaty obligations, would act solely and selfishly for the most speedy 
restoration of commerce, including especially the acquisition of cotton, 
those nations appear, as yet, not to have seen their way to their object 
more directly, or clearly, through the destruction, than through the pros- 
ei vfttion, of the Union. If we could dare to believe that foreign nations 
. '\' actuated by no higher principle than this, I am quite sure a sound ar- 

iinent could be made to show them that they can reach their aim niorfi 
-t :i.lily and easily by aiding to crush this rebellion, than by giving en 
eoiiragement to it. 

Tlie principal lever relied on by the insurgents for exciting foreign 
nations to hostility against us, as already intimated, is the embarrassment 
f»f commerce. Those nations, however, not improbably, saw from the 
first, that it was the Union which made, as well our foreign as our do- 
mestic commerce. They can scarcely have failed to perceive that the eflfbrt 
for disunion produced the existing difiiculty ; and that one strong nation 
promises mote durable peace, and a more extensive, valuable, and reliable 
commerce, than can the same nation broken into hostile fragments. 

It is not my purpose to review our discussions with foreign states; 
because whatever might bo their wishes or dispositions, the integrity of 
our country and the stability of our Government mainly depend, not upon 
them, but on the loyalty, virtue, patriotism, and intelligence of the Amer- 
ican people. The correspondence itself^ with the usual reservations, is 
herewith submitted. 

I venture to hope it will appear that we have practised prudence and 
liberality towards foreign powers, averting causes of irritation ; and with 
firmness maintaining our own rights and honor. 

Since, however, it is apparent that here, as in every other state, foreign 

dangers necessarily attend domestic difficulties, I recommend that adequate 

and ample measures be adopted for maintaining the public defences on 

V try bide. While, under this general recommendation, provision for defend- 

! r our sea-coast line readily occurs to the mind, I also, in the same con- 
lection, ask the attention of Congress to our great lakes and rivers. It is 
lelieved that some fortifications and depots of arms and munitions, with 
harbor and navigation improvements, all at well-selected points upon 
these, would be of great importance to the national defence and preserva- 
tion. I ask attention to the views of the Secretary of War, expressed in 
his report, upon the same general subject. 

I deem it of importance that tlie loyal regions of East Tennessee and 
Western North Carolina should be connected with Kentucky and other 
faithful parts of the Union by railroad. I therefore recommend, as a 
military measure, that Congress provide for the construction of such road 
as speedily as possible. 

Kentucky will no doubt co-operate, and through her Legislature mak« 

^ movt fnimom 9(»l#&t|on of » Un^, Tbo novUmn UfTmmm miiti 
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connect with some existing railrofld, and whether the route shall h% from 
I^vxington or NicTiolasville to tlie Onmberland Gap, or from Lebanon to 
the Tennesee line, in the direction of Knoxville, or on some still dliFerent 
line, can easily be determined. Kentucky and the General Government 
oo-operating, the work can be completed in a very short time, and when 
done it will be not only of vast present usefulness, but also a valuable 
permanent improvement wortli its cost in all the future. 

Some treaties, designed chiefly for the interests of commerce, and having . 
no grave political importance, have been negotiated, and will be submitted I 
to the Senate for their consideration. Although we have failed to induce 
tome of the commercial Powers to adopt a desirable melioration of tlie rigor 
of maritime war, we have removed all obstructions from the way of thi^ 
humane reform, except such as are merely of temporary and accidental 
occurrence. 

I invite your attention to the correspondence between her Britannic 
Majesty's Minister, accredited to this Government, and the Secretary of 
State, relative to the detention of the British ship Perthshire in June last 
by the United States steamer Massachu^etU^ for a supposed breacii of the 
blockade. As this detention was occasioned by an obvious mi8ai)prehen- 
sion of the facts, and as justice requires that we should commit no belliger- 
ent act not founded in strict riglit as sanctioned by public law, 1 recom- 
mend that an appropriation be made to satisfy the reasonable demand of 
the owners of the vessel for her detention. 

I repeat the recommendation of my predecessor in his annual message to 
Congress in December last in regard to the disposition of the surplus 
which will probably remain after satisfying the claims of American citizens 
agdnst China, pursuant to the awards of the commissioners under the act 
of the 8d of March, 1859. 

If, however, it should not be deemed advisable to carry that recom- 
mendation into effect, I would suggest that authority be given for invest- 
ing the principal over the proceeds of the surplus referred to in good se- 
curities, with a view to the satisfaction df such other just claim of onr 
sitizens ag^dnst China as are not unlikely to arise hereafter in the courf>d 
of our extensive trade with that empire. 

By the act of the 5th of August last. Congress authorized the Preddent 
to instruct the commanders of suitable vessels to defend themselves against 
and to capture pirates. Tliis authority has been exercised in a single in- 
stance only. 

For the more effectual protection of our extensive and valuable com- 
merce in the Eastern seas especially, it seems to me that it would also b^ 
advisable to authorize the commanders of sailing-vessels to recapture any 
prizes which pirates may make of the United States vessels and tlieir car- 
goes, and the Consular Courts established by law in Eastern countries to 
adjudicate the cases in the event that this should nbt be objected to by 
the local authorities. 
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If anj good reason exists why we should persevere longer in with 
\ aiding our recognition of the independence and sovereignty of Hajti 
•ad Liberia, I am unable to discern it. Unwilling, however, to inau|^rat'6 
# novel policy in regard to them without the approbation of Congress, I 
iibmit to. your consideration the expediency of an appropriation for 
iaaii;.taining a GKa/rgh i^AffoAre^ near each of those new states. It do^ 
not admit of doubt that important commercial advantages might be secured 
by favorable treaties with them. 

The operations of the Treasury during the period which has elapsed 
iince your adjournment have been conducted with signal success. The 
itriotism of the people has placed at the disposal of the Government the 
irge moans demanded by the public exigencies. Much of the national 
loan has been taken by citizens of the industrial classes, whose confidence 
In their country's faith, and zeal for their country's deliverance frouQ its 
present peril, have induced them to contribute to the support of the 
Oovernment the whole of their limited acquisitions. This fact imposes 
peculiar obligations to economy in disbursement and energy in action. 
The revenue from all sources, including loans for the financial year ending 
on the 80th of June, 1861, waa $86,886,900 27; and the expenditures for 
tihe same period, including payments on account of the public debt, were 
$84,578,084 47 ; leaving a balance in the treasury, on the 1st of July, of 
$2,257,065 80 for the first quarter of the financial year ending on Sep- 
tember 80, 1861. The receipts from all sources, including the balance of 
July 1, were $102,532,509 27, and the expenses $98,289,788 09 ; leaving 
% balance, on the Ist of October, 1861. of $4,292,776 18. 

Estimates for the remaining three^uarters of the year and for the 
financial year of 1868, together with his views of the ways and means for 
meeting the demands contemplated by them, will be submitted to Congress 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. It is gratifying to know that the 
expenses made necessary by the rebellion are not beyond the resourc.es of 
the loyal people, and to believe that the same patriotism which has thus 
far sustained the Government will continue to sustain it till peace and 
union shall again bless the land. I respectfully refer to the report of the 
' vecretary of War for information respecting the numerical strength of the 
!iy, and for recommendations having in view an increase of its efficiency, 
-d the well-being of the various branches of the service intrusted ti his 
care. It is gratifying to know that the patriotism of the people has proved 
equal to the occasion, and that the number of troops tendered greatly 
exceed the force which Congress authorized me to call into the field. I 
refer with pleasure to those portions of his report which make allusion to 
the oreditable degree of discipline already attained by our troops, and to 
the excellent sanitary condition of the entire army. The reconimeudatiua 
of the Secretary for an organization of the militia upon a uniform basis is 
A subject of vital importance to the future safety of the country, and is 
fommended to the serious atteution of Congress. The large addition to 
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(lie regular ai*my, iu connection with the defectiou that has so considera 
biy diDiinished the number of its ulUoerSf give^ peculiar importance to hbi 
recommendation for increasing the corps of cadets to the greatest capacity 
of the Military Academy. 

By mere omission, I presume, Congress has failed to provide chaplaini 
for the hospitals occupied by the volunteers. This subject was brought to 
Tny notice, and I was induced to draw up the form of a letter, one '^opy 
of which, properly addressed, has been delivered to each of the persons, 
and at the dates respectively named and stated in a schedule, containing, 
also, the form of the letter marked A, and herewith transmitted. Thotid 
gentlemen, I understand, entered upon the duties designated at the times 
respectively stated in the schedule, and have labored faithfully thereiu 
ever since. I therefore recommend that they be compensated at the same 
rate as chaplains in the army. I furtlier suggest that general provision be 
made for chaplains to serve at hospitals, as well as with regiments. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy presents, in detail, the opera 
tions of that branch of the service, the activity and energy which have 
ciiaracterized its administration, and the results of measures to increase 
its efficiency and power. Such have been the additions, by construction 
and pnrcliase, that it may almost be said a navy has been created and 
brought into service since our difficulties commenced. 

Besides blockading our extensive coast, squadrons larger than ever 
before assembled under our flag have been pat afloat, and performed deeds 
which have increased our naval renown. 

I would invite special attention to the recommendation of the Secretary 
for a more perfect organization of the navy, by introducing additional 
grades in the service. 

The present organization is defective and unsatisfactory, and the sag- 
gostions submitted by the department will, it is believed, if adopted, ob- 
riate the difficulties alluded to, promote harmony, and increase the effi- 
ciency of the navy. 

There are three vacancies on the bench of the Supreme Court — ^two bj 
tlie decease of Justices Daniel and McLean, and one by the resignation of 
Janice Campbell. I have so far forborne making nominations to fill these 
vacancies for reasons which I will now state. Two of the outgoing judges 
resided within the States now overran by revolt ; so that if successors 
were appointed in the same localities, they could not now serve upon their 
circuits ; and many of the most competent men there probably would not 
take the personal hazard of accepting to serve, even here, upon the su- 
preme bench. I have been unwilling to throw all the appointments 
northward, thus disabling myself from doing justice to the South on the 
return of peace ; although I may remark, that to transfer to the N#»rth 
one which has heretofore been in the South, would not, with reference U^ 
territory and population, be unjust. 

During the long and brilliant jndioial career of Judge McLean, hit oir- 
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enlt grew into an empire — altogether too large for any one judge to give 
the courts therein more than a nominal attendance — rising in population 
from one million four hundred and seventj thousand and eighteen, in 1880, 
to six million one hundred and fifty-one thousand four hundred and five, 
in 1860. 

Besides this, the country generally has outgrown our present judicial 
system. If uniformity was at all intended, the system requires that all 
tl^e States shall he accommodated with Circuit Courts, attended by su- 
preme judges, while, in fact, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Florida, 
Texas, California, and Oregon, have never had any such courts. Nor can 
this well be remedied without a change of the system ; because the add- 
ing of judges to the Supreme Court, enough for the accommodation of all 
parts of the country with Circuit Courts, would create a court altogether 
too numerous for a judicial body of any sort. And the evil, if it be one, 
win increase as new States come into the Union. Circuit Courts are use- 
ful, or they are not useful. If useful, no State should be denied them ; if 
not useful, no State should have them. Let them be provided for all, or 
abolished as to all. 

Three modifications occur to me, either of which, I think, would be an 
improvement upon our present system. Let the Supreme Court be of 
convenient number in every event. Then, first, let the whole country be 
divided into circuits of convenient size, the supreme judges to serve in a 
number of them corresponding to thev own number, and independent 
circuit judges be provided for all the rest. Or, secondly, let the supreme 
judges be relieved from circuit duties, and circuit judges provided ^ r all 
the circuits. Or, thirdly, dispense wHh circuit courts altogether, leaviug 
the judicial functions wholly to the cf«triot courts and an independent 
Supreme Court. 

I respectfully recommend to the consideration of Congress the present 
condition of the statute laws, with the hope that Congress will be able 
to find an easy remedy for many of the inconveniences and evils which 
constantly embarrass those engaged in the practical administration of 
them. Since the organization of the Government, Congress has enacted 
•ome fire thousand acts and joint resolutions, which fill more than six 
thousand closely -printed pages, and are scattered through many volumes. 
Many of these acts have beer, drawn in haste and without sufficient cau- 
tion, 80 that their provisions are often obscure in themselves, or in con- 
flict with each other, or at least so doubtful as to render it very difficult 
for even the best-informed persons to ascertain precisely what the statute 
law really is. 

It seems to me very important that the statute laws should be made as 
plain and intelligible as possible, and be reduced to as small a compass as 
may consist with the fulness and precision of the will of the legislature 
and the perspicuity of its language. This, well done, would, I think, 
greatly facilitate the labors of those whose duty it is to assist in the ad« 
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ministration of the laws, and would be a lasting benefit to the people, hy 
placing before them, in a more accessible and intelligible form^ the laws 
which so deeply concern their interests and their duties. 

I am informed bj some whose opinions I respect, that all the acts at 
Congress now in force, and of a permanent and general nature, might be 
revfsed and rewritten, so as to be embraced in one volume (or, at most, 
two volumes) of ordinarj and convenient size. And I respectfully recom . 
mend to Congress to consider of the subject, and, if my suggestion be a j 
proved, to devise such plan as to their wisdom shall seem most proper ft*' 
Ihe attainment of the end proposed. 

One of the unavoidable consequences of the present insurrection is the 
entire suppression, in many places, of all the ordinary means of admin- 
istering civil justice by the officers,, and in the forms of existing law. This 
ii the case, in whole or in part, in all the insurgent States ; and as our 
$ rmies advance upon and take possession of parts of those States, the 
[Tactical evil becomes more apparent. There are no courts nor officers to 
rhom the citizens of other States may apply for the enforc-ement of their 
lawful claims against citizens of the insurgent States ; and there is a vast 
a'nount of debt constituting such claims. Some have estimated it as high 
as two hundred million dollars, due, in large part, from insurgents in open 
rebellion to loyal citizens who are, even now, making great sacrifices in 
ihe discharge of their patriotic duty to support the Government. 

Under these circumstances, I have been urgently solicited to establish, 
by military power, courts to administer summary justice in such cases. I 
have thus far declined to do it, not because I had any doubt that the end 
proposed — ^the collection of the debts — was just and right in itself^ but 
because I have been unwilling to go beyond the pressure of necessity in 
ihe unusual exercise of power. But the powers of Congress, I suppose, 
are equal to the anomalous occasion, and therefore I refer the whole mat- 
ter to Congress, with the hope that a plan may be devised for the admin- 
(strption of justice in all such parts of the insurgent States and Territorier 
as n.1 / Ve under the control of this Government, whether by a voluntar v 
return vo allegiance and order, or by the power of our arms; this, how- 
ever, m t to be a permanent institution, but a temporary substitute, and 
to oeme as soon as the ordinary courts can be re-established in peace. 

It is important that some more convenient means should be provided, 
if possible, for the adjustment of claims against the Government, espe- 
eially in view of their increased number by reason of the war. It is as 
much the duty of Government to render prompt justice against itself, in 
favor of citizens, as it is to administer the same between private indl- 
viduals. The investigation and adjudication of claims, in their nature, 
belong to the judicial department ; besides, it is apparent that the atten- 
tion of Congress will be more than usually engaged, for some time to 
eome, with great national questions. It was intended, by the organiza- 
tion of the Court of Claims, mainly to remove this branch of busine«i 
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from the halls of Congress ; but while the conrt has proved to Le an ef- 
fective and valuable means of investigiition, it in great degree fails to effect 
the object of it« creation, for want of power to make its judgments final. 

Fully aware of the delicacy, not to say the danger, of the subject, I com- 
mend to your careful consideration whether this power of making judg- 
ments final may not properly be given to the court, reserving the right 
of appeal on questions of law to the Supreme Court, with such DtLer 
provisions as experience may have shown to be neoessarj-. 

I ask attention to the rei>ort of the Postmaster-General, tue foUowiu 
being a summary statement of the condition of the department : 

The revenue from all sources during the fiscal year ending June SO, 
1861, including tlie annual permanent appropriation of seven hundred 
thousand dollars for the transportation of "free mail matter," was nine 
million forty-nine thousand two Iiundred and ninety-six dollars and forty 
cents, being about two per cent, less than the revenue for 1860. 

The expenditures were tliirteeu million six hundred and six thousand 
•even hundred and fifty-nine dolhxrs and eleven cents, showing a decrease 
of more than eight per cent, as compared with those of the previous year, 
and leaving an excess of expenditure over the revenue for the last fiscal 
year of four million five hundred and fifty-seven thousand four hundred 
and sixty-two dollars and seventy-one cents. 

The gross revenue for the year ending June 30, 1863, is estimated at an 
increase of four per cent, on that of 1801, making eight million six hun- 
dred and eighty-three thousand dollars, to which should be added the 
earnings of the department in carrying free matter, viz., seven hundred 
thousand dollars, making nine million three hundred and eighty- three 
thousand dollars. 

The total expenditures for 1803 are estimated at twelve million five 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand dollars, leaving an estimated defi- 
ciency of three million one hundred and forty-five thousand dollars to be 
npplied from the Treasury, in addition to the permanent appropriation. 

The present insurrection shows, I think, that the extension of this (Uk 
trict across the Potomac River, at the time of establishing the Capital 
here, was eminently wise, and conseiiuontly that tlie relinquishment of 
that portion of it which lies within the State of Virginia was unwise and 
d.an(/erou3. I submit for your consideration the expediency of regaining 
t^at part of the district, and the restoration of the original boundaries 
thereof^ through negotiations with the State of Virginia. 

The report of tlie Secretary of the Interior, with the accompanying 
documents, exhibits the condition of the several branches of the public 
business pertaining to that department. The depressing in}liiences of th# 
insurrection have been especially felt in the operations of the Patent and 
General Land Offices. The cash receipts from the sales of public land« 
during the past year have exceeded the exi>enses of our land system only 
«bout two hundred thousand dollars. The sales have hAP.n antirely bqi^- 
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pended in the Southern States, while the interrnptions to the businera of 
the country, and the diversion of large numbers of men from labor to 
military service, have obstructed settlements in the new States and Terri- 
tories of the Northwest. 

The receipts of the Patent Office have declined in nine months about 
one hundred thousand dollars, rendering a large reduction of the force 
employed necessary to make it self-sustaining. 

The demands upon the Pension OfBce will be largely increased by the 
Insurrection. Numerous applications for pensions, based upon the casual- 
ties of the existing war, have already been made. Tliere is reason to 
believe that many who are now upon the pension rolls, and in» receipt of 
the bounty of the Government, are in the ranks of tlie insurgent array, or 
giving them aid and comfort. The Secretary of the Interior has directed 
a suspension of the payment of the pensions of such persons upon proof 
of their disloyalty. I recommend that Congress authorize that officer to 
cause i^t«» names of such persons to be stricken from the pension rolls. 

The rcifttions of the Government with the Indian tribes have been 
greatly disturbed by the insurrection, especially in the southern superin- 
tendenoy and in that of New Mexico. The Indian country south of Kansas 
is in the possession of insurgents from Texas and Arkansas. The agents 
of the United States appointed since the 4th of March for this superin 
tendency have been nnable to reach their posts, while the most of those 
who were in offioe before that time have espoused the insurrectionary 
cause, and assume to exercise the powers of agents by virtue of commis- 
sions from the insurrectionists. It has been stated in the public press that 
A portion of those Indians have been organized as a military force, and 
are attached to the army of the insurgents. Although the Government 
has no official information npon this subject, letters have been written to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs by several prominent chiefs, giving 
assurance of their loyalty to the United States, and expressing a wish for 
the presence of Federal troops to protect them. It is believed that npon 
the repossession of the country by the Federal forces, the Indians will 
readily cease all hostile demonstrations, and resume their former rtslations 
lo the Government. 

Agriculture, confessedly the largest interest of the nation, has not a 
department, nor a bureau, but a clerkship only, assigned to it in the Gov- 
ernment. While it is fortunate that this great interest is so independent 
in its nature as to not have demanded and extorted more from the Gov- 
ernment, I respectfully ask Congress to consider whether something more 
cannot be given voluntarily with general advantage. 

Annual reports exhibiting the condition of our agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures, would present a fund of information of great practical 
value to the country. While I make no suggestion as to details, I ven- 
ture the opinion tliat an agricultural and statistical bureau might profit 
ably be organised. 
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The execution of tho Inws for the stippresaion of the African alaYe-tririU 
has been confided to the Department of the Interior. It is a fiubject of grai- 
alation that the efforts which have been made for the suppresRion of thia 
inhuman traHic have been recently attended with unusual saooeea. FiT« 
vessels being fitted out for the slave-trade have been seized and ooo- 
deinned. Two mates of vessels engaged in the trade, and one person in 
equipping a vessel as a slaver, have been convicted and subjected to the 
penalty of fine and imprisonment, and one captain, taken with a cargo of 
A fricans on board his vessel, has been convicted of the highest grade of 
offence under our laws, the punishment of which is death. 

The Territories of Colorado, Dakotah, and Nevada, created by the ]a«< 
Congress, have been organized, and civil administration has been inac- 
gurated therein under auspices especially gratifying, when it is considered 
that the leaven of treason was found existing in some of these new conn 
tries when the Federal officers arrived there. 

The abundant natural resources of these Territories, with the security 
and protection afforded by organized government, will doubtless invite to 
them a large immigration when peace shall restore the business of the 
country to its accustomed channels. I submit the resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of Colorado, which evidence the patriotic spirit of the people of 
the Territory. So far the authority of the United States has been upheld in 
all the Territories, as it is hoped it will be in tho future. I commend their 
interests and defence to the enlightened and generous care of Congress. 

I recommend to the favorable consideration of Congress the interesls 
of the District of Columbia. The insurrection has been the cause of 
much suffering and sacrifice to its inhabitants, and as they have no rep- 
resenf-ative in Congress, that body should not overlook their just claims 
apon the Government. 

At your late session a joint resolution^ was adopted authorizing the 
President to take measures for facilitating a proper representation of the 
industrial interests of the United States at the exhibition of the industry 
of all nations to be holden at London in the year 1862. I regret to say 
I have been unable to give personal attention to this subject — a subject at 
once so interesting in itself, and so extensively and intimately connt'^**^ ! 
with the material prosperity of the world. Through the Secretari*?- *•• 
f^tate and of the Interior a plan or system has been devised and parti} 
matured, and which will be laid before you. 

Under and by virtue of the act of Congress entitled "An act to con- 
fiscate property used for insurrectionary purposes," approved August 6, 
1861, the legal cla ms of certain persons to the labor and service of cer- 
tain other persons have become forfeited; and numbers of the latter, thus 
liberated, are already dependenc on the United States, and must be pro- 
vided for in some way. Besides this, it is not impossible that some of th« 
States will pass similar enactments for their own benefit respectively, 
and by operation of which personal of the same class will be thrown i 
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rhem for disposal. In such case, I recommend that Congress provide foi 
accepting such persons from such States, according to some mode of val- 
aation, in lieu, pro tanto, of direct taxes, or upon some other plan to be 
agreed on with such States respectively ; that such persons, on such ac- 
ceptance by the General Government, be at once deemed free ; and that, 
in any event, steps be taken for colonizing both classes (or the one first 
mentioned, if the other shall not be brought into existence) at some place 
or places in a climate congenial to them. It might be well to consid&r, 
too, whether the free colored people already in the United States could 
not, so far as indi\dduals may desire, be included in such colonization. 

To carry out the plan of colonization may involve the acquiring of ter- 
' tory, and also the appropriation of money beyond that to be expended 
in the temtorial acquisition. Having practised the acquisition of ter- 
ritory for nearly sixty years, the question of constitutional power to do 
so is no longer an open one with us. The power was questioned at first 
by Mr. Jefferson, who, however, in the purchase of Louisiana, yielded his 
scruples on the plea of great expediency. If it be said that the only 
legitimate object of acquiring territory is to furnish homes for white men, 
this measure effects that object; for the emigration of colored men leave* 
additional room for white men remaining or coming here. Mr. Jefferson, 
however, placed the importance of procuring Louisiana more on political 
and commercial grounds than on providing room for population. , 

On this whole proposition, including the appropriation of money with 
the acquisition of territory, does not the expediency amount to absolute 
necessity — that, without which the Government itself cannot be perpet 
nated? 

The war continues. In considering the policy to be adopted for sup- 
pressing the insurrection, I have been anxious and careful that the inev- 
itable conflict for this purpose shall not degenerate into a violent and 
*emorseles8 revolutionary struggle. 

In the exercise of my best discretion, I have adhered to the blockade of 
the ports held by the insurgents, instead of putting in force by proclama 
tion the law of Congress enacted at the late session for closing those ports. 

So, also, obeying the dictates of prudence, as well as the obligationa 
of law, instead of transcending I have adhered to the act of Oongress to 
confiscate property used for insurrectionary purposes. If a new law 
upon the same subject shall be proposed, its propriety will be duly con- 
sidered. The Union must be preserved; and hence all indispensabU 
means must be employed. We should not be in haste to determine that 
radical and extreme measures, which may reach the loyal as well as the 
disloyal, are indispensable. 

The inaugural address at the beginning of the Adiniui strati on, and 
the message to Congress at the late special session, were both mcunly 
devoted to the domestic controversy out of which the insurrection and 
eooaeqaent war have sprung Nothing now occurs to add or subtrad 
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^ OT from the principles or general purposes stated and expreibed in thoM 
di>on7.Dents. 

TUe ^ast ray of hope for preserving the Union peaceably expired at 
th« apfault «.^)on Fort Samter; and a general r<;view of what has o«- 
larrei since may not be unprofitable. What was painfully uncertam 
Kher^ is much bet ler defined and more distinct now ; and the progress of 
trents is plain iy in the right direction. The insurgents confident} t 
claimed a strong support from north of Ma^on and Diicon's line ; and t! 
Wends of the Union were not free from apprehension on the poin 
This, however, was soon, settled definitely, and on the right side. South 
>f the line, noble little Delaware led off right from the first. Maryland 
Aras m^de to seem against the Union. Our soldiers were assaulted 
^ridgcf were burned, and railroads torn up within her limits; and we 
w-ere nany days, at one time, without the ability to bring a single regl- 
meul (»ver her soil to the Capital. Now her bridges and railroads are 
rep /red and open to the Government; she already gives seven regiment i 
to 'ne cause of the Union, and none to the enemy ; and her people, at a 
r€><ular election, have sustained the Union by a larger majority and i 
Wger aggregate vote than they ever before gave to any candidate oi 
ft \j question. Kentucky, too, for some time in doubt, is now decidedly, 
a id, I think, unchangeably ranged on the side of the Union. Missouri 
i* comparatively quiet, and, I believe, cannot again be overrun by the 
i/isurrectionists. These throe States of Maryland, Kentucky, and Mi*- 
»ouri, neither of which would promise a single soldier at first, have now 
an aggregate of not less than forty thousand in the field for the Union ; 
while of their citizens, certainly not more than a third of that number, 
and they of doubtful whereabouts and doubtful existence, are in arms 
against it. After a somewhat bloody struggle of months, winter olosei* 
on the Union people of Western Virginia, leaving them masters of their 
own country. 

An insurgent force of about fifteen hundred, for months dominating' 
the narrow peninsular region constituting the counties of Accomao aii<. 
Northampton, and kn )wn as Eastern Shore of Virginia, together with 
tome contiguous parts of Maryland, have laid down their arms ; and the 
people there have renewed their allegiance to, and accepted the protec- 
tion o^ the old flag. This leaves no armed insurrectionist north of the 
Potomac, or east of the Chesapeake. 

Also we have obtained a footing at each of the isolated points on the 
southern coast of Hatteras, Port Royal, Tybee Island, near Savannah, 
and Ship Island ; and we likewise have some general accounts of popular 
movements In behalf of the Union iti North Carolina and Tennessee. 

These things demonstrate that the cause of the Union is advancing 
steadily and certainly southward. 

Since your last a^ournment Lieutenant-General Scott has retired frow 
tbe head of the army. During his long life the nation has not been no 
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(uindfnl of liift merit ; yet, on calling to mind how faithfully, ably, anJ 
brilliantly he has serve*! the country, from a time far back in our historj, 
when few of the now living had been bom, and thenceforward contin- 
aally, I cannot but think we are still his debtors. I submit, therefore, for 
your con*«ideration what further mark of recognition is due to him, and 
to ourselves as a grateful people. 

With the retirement of General Scott came the executive duty of i^p- 
pointing in his stead a goneral-in-chief of the army. It is a fortnnat 
circumstance that neither in council nor country was there, so far a* 
know, any difference of opinion as to the proper person to be selected 
The retiring chief repeatedly expressed his judgment in favor of General 
SicGlellan for the position; and in this the nation seemed to give a 
inanimons concurrence. The designation of General McOlellan is, there- 
ft)re,.in considerable degree, the selection of the country as well as of 
the Executive; and hence there is better reason to hope there will be 
given him the confidence and cordial support thus, by fair implication, 
promised, and without which he cannot, with so full efficiency, serve the 
'country. 

It has been said that one bad general is better than two good ones ; 
and the saying is true, if taken to mean no more than that an army ia 
oetter directed by a single mind, though inferior, than by two superiai 
ones at variance and cross-purposes with each other. 

And the same is true in all joint operations wherein those engaged can 
have none but a common end in view, and can dilTer only as to the choice 
of means. In a storm at sea, no one on board can wish the ship to sink ; 
and yet not unfrequently all go down together, because too many will 
direct, and no single mind can be allowed to control. 

It continues to develop that the insurrection is largely, if not exclu- 
sively, a war upon the first principle of popular government — ^the rights 
of the people. Conclusive evidence of this is found in the most grave and 
TiAturely-considered public documents, as well as in the genera tone ot 
lie insurgents. In those documents we find the abridgment of the exist 
iitf right of suffrage, and the denial to the people of all right to partici 
»at« in the selection of public officers, except the legislative, boldly 
advocated, with labored arguments to prove that large control of the 
people in government is the source of all political evTl. Monarchy itself 
is someUmes hinted at as a possible refuge from the power of the people. 

In my present position, I could scarely be justified were I to omit rais- 
ing a warning voice against this approach of returning despotism. 

It is not needed, nor fitting here, that a general argument should be 
made in favor of popular institutions; but there is one point, with its 
ronneotions, not so hackneyed as most others, to which I ask a brief at- 
icntion. It is the effort ro place capital on an equal footing with, if not 
ftb<>ve, labor, in the stractnre of government* It is assumed that labor is 

im)^bl# (nij ip ommiion w\th oapiti^ ; tb#t mhqUj ls^or§ imlm M>mf' 
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Dody else, owning capital, scinehow by the use of it indaces him to labor. 
This assumed, it is next considered whether it it> boat that capital ihaL 
hire laborers, and thus induce them to work bj their own consent, or buy 
them, and drive them to it without their consent. Haying proceeded to 
far, it is naturally concluded that all laborers are either hired laborers, or 
what we call slaves. And furtl^r, it is assumed that whoever is once a 
hired laborer is fixed in that condition for life. 

Now, there is no such relation between capital and labor as assumed ; 
nor is there any such thing as a free man being fixed for life in the con- 
dition of a hired laborer. Both these assumptions are false, and all in , 
ferentes from them are groundless. { 

Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the frut 
of labor, and could never have existed if labor had not first existed. 
Labor is the superior of capital, and deserves much the higher considera- 
tion. Capital has its rights, which are as worthy of protection as any 
other rights. Nor is it denied that there is, and probably always will be, 
a relation between labor and cai)ital, producing mutual benefits. The 
error is in assuming that the whole labor of community exists within that 
relation. A few men own capital, and those few avoid labor themselves, 
and, with their capital, hire or buy another few to labor for them. A 
large majoiity belong to neither class — neither work for others, nor have 
others workinji: for them. In most of the Southern States, a majority of 
the whole people of all colors are neither slaves nor masters ; while in 
the Northern, a large m^ority are neither hirers nor hired. Men, with 
their families — wiveu, sons, and daughters — work for themselves on their 
farms, in their houses, and in their shops, taking the whole product to 
themselves, and asking no favors of capital on the one hand, nor of hired 
laborers or slaves on the other. It is not forgotten that a considerable 
number of persons mingle their own labor with capital — that is, they 
labor with their own hands, and also buy or hire others to labor for them; 
but this is only a mixed, and not a distinct class. No principle stated is 
disturbed by the existence ot this mixed class. 

Again: as has already been said, there is not of necessity any such 
thing as the free hired laborer being fixed to that condition for life. Man • 
independent men everywhere in these States, a few years back in th> 
lives, were hired laborers. The prudent, penniless beginner in the wori . 
labors for wages a while, saves a surplus with which to buy tools or land 
for himself, then labors on his own account another while, and at length 
hires another new beginner to help him. This is the just, and generous, 
and prosperous system, which opens the way to all, gives hope to all, and 
consequent energy, and progress, and improvement of condition to all. 
No men living are more worthy to be trusted than those who toil up from 
poverty — none less inclined to take or touch aught which they have not 
honestly earned. Let them beware of surrendering a political power 
which they already possess, and which, if surrendered, will surely be used 
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fti close the door of advancement against such as they, and to fix .ew dis 
Abilities and burdens upon them, till all of liberty shall be lost. 

From the first taking of our national census to the lajet are seventy 
fears ; and we find our population, at the end of the period, eight times 
ifl great as it was at the beginning. The increase of those other things 
which men deem desirable has been even greater. We thus have, at on« 
riew^ what the popular principle, applied to Governmeut through the 
machinery of the States and the Union, has produced in a given time; 
and also what, if firmly maintained, it promises for the future. There 
%re already among us those who, if the Union be preserved, will live to 
»ce it contain two hundred and fifty millions. The struggle of to-day is 
uot altogether for to-day ; it is for a vast future also. With a reliance on 
Providence, all the more firm and earnest, let us proceed in the great task 
which events have devolved upon us. Abraham Linooln. 

'Phe actual condition of the country and the progress 
of the TN'ar, at the opening of the session, are very clearly 
stated in this document ; and the principles upon which 
the President had based his conduct of public affairs are 
set forth with great distinctness and precision. On the 
subject of interfering with slavery, the President had 
adhered strictly to the letter and spirit of the act passed 
by Congress at its extra session ; but he very distinctly 
foresaw that it might become necessary, as a means of 
quelling the rebellion and preserving the Union, to resort 
to a much more vigorous policy than was contemplated 
by that act While he threw out a timely caution against 
andue haste in the adoption of extreme measures, he 
promised full and careful consideration of any new law 
which Congress might consider it wise and expedient to 
pass 

1 It very soon became evident that Congress was dis- 
, >Red to make very considerable advances upon the 
legislation of the extra session. The resistance of the 
rebels had been more vigorous and effective than was 
anticipated, and the defeat at Bull Run had exasperated 
as well as aroused the public mind. The forbearance of 
the Government in regard to slavery had not only failed 
to soften the hostility of tlie rebels, but had been rep- 
resented to Europe by the rr-bel authorities as proving 
^ 4etarmiii9'tioii on the part of the United States to protect 
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and perpetuate slavery by restoring the authority of thp 
Constitution wliich guaranteed its safety ; and tlie acts of 
the extra session, especially the Crittenden resolution, 
defining and limiting the objects of the war, were quoted 
in rebel dispatches to England for that purpose. It was 
known, also, that within the lines of the rebel anny slaves 
were freely employed in the construction of fortifications, 
and that they contributed in this and other ways yary 
largely to the strength of the insurrection. The whole 
country, under the influence of these facts, began to re- 
gard slavery as not only the cause of the rebellion, but 
as the main strength of its armies and the bond of union 
for the rebel forces; — ^and Congress, representing and 
sharing this feeling, entered promptly and zealously upon 
such measures as it would naturally suggest. Resolu- 
tions at the very outset of the session were offered, call 
Ing on the President to emancipate slaves whenever and 
wherever such action would tend to weaken the rebel- 
lion ; and the general policy of the Government upon this 
subject became the theme of protracted and animated 
debate. The orders issued by the generals of the army, 
especially McClellan, Halleck, and Dix, by which fugi- 
tive slaves were prohibited from coming within the army 
lines, were severely censured. All the resolutions upon 
these topics were, however, referred to appropriate com- 
mittees, generally without specific instructions as to the 
character of their action upon them. 

Early in the session a strong disposition was evinced in 
some quarters to censure the Government for its arbitrary 
arrests of persons in the loyal States, suspected of aiding 
the rebels, its suppression of disloyal presses, and other 
acts which it had deemed essential to the safety of the 
country ; and a sharp debat*^ took place in the Senate 
upon a resolution of inquiry and implied censure offered 
by Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois. The general feeling, how- 
ever, was so decidedly in favor of sustaining the Presi- 
dentj that the resolution was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, by a vote of twenty-five to seventeen. 

On the 19th of December, in the Senate, a debate oii 
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the relation of slavery to the rebellion arose upon a reso- 
lution offered by Mr. Willey, of West Virginia, who con- 
tested the opinion that slavery was the cause of the war, 
and insisted that the rebellion had its origin in the 
hostility of the Southern political leaders to the demo- 
cratic principle of government ; he believed that when 
the great body of the Southern people came to see the 
real purpose and aim of the rebellion, they would with-* 
draw their support, and 'restore the Union. No action 
was taken on the resolution, which merely gave occasion 
for debate. A resolution was adopted in the House, 
forbidding the employment of the army toreturn fugitive 
slaves to their owners ; and a bill was passed in both 
Houses, declaring that hereafter there shall be ''neither 
slavery norinvoluntary servitude in any of the Territories 
of the United States, now existing, or which may at any 
time be formed or acquired by the United States, other- 
wise than in the punishment of crimes whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted." 

In the Senate, on the 18th of March, a bill was taken 
up to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia ; and 
an amendment was offered, directing that those thus set 
free should be colonized out of the United States. The 
policy of colonization was fully discussed in connection 
with the general subject, the senators from the Border 
States opposing the bill itself, mainly on grounds of 
expediency, as calculated to do harm under the existing 
circumstances of the country. The bill was passed, with 
an amendment appropriating money to be used by the 
President in colonizing such of the emancipated slaves 
as might wish to leave the country. It received in the 
Senate twenty-nine votes in its favor and fourteen 
against it. In the House it passed by a vote of nine- 
two to thirty-eight. 

President Lincoln sent in the following message, an- 
nouncing his approval of the bill : — 

Fellow-Citizens of the Senate and TToi^se 07 Representatives. 
Tbo act entitled *'Aii act for the iL-lease of certain persons held to 
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service or labor iu the District of Columbia,'* has this day beea approred 
and signed. 

I have never doubted the constitutional authority of Oongruss to abol- 
ish slavery in this District ; and I have ever desired to see the national 
capital freed from the institution in some satisfactory way. Hence there 
has never been in my mind any question upon the subject except the one 
of expediency, arising in view of all the circumstances. If there be mat- 
ters within and about this act which might have taken a course or ahape 
more satisfactory to my judgment, I do not attemj^t to specify them. 1 
am gratified that the two principles of compensation and colonization are 
both recognized and practically applied in the act. 

In the matter of compensation, it is provided that claims may be pre- 
sented within ninety days from the passage of the act, " but not there- 
after ; " and there is no saving for minors, femmes covert^ insane, or absent 
persons. I presume this is an omission by mere oversight, and I recom- 
mend that it be supplied by an amendatory or supplemental act. 

Abraham Limooln. 
ApHl 16, 1862. 

On tlie 6tli of March, the President sent to Congress 
the following message on the subject of aiding such 
slaveholding States as might take measures to emancipate 
their slaves : 

WAAHuroToir, March ^ IMl 
Fkllow-Oitizkns of the Senate and House of Representatitbs : 

I recommend the adoption of a joint resolution by your honorable 
body, which shall be, substantially, as follows : 

Resolved^ That the United States, in order to co-operate with any State 
wliich may adopt gradual abolition of slavery, give to such State pecu- 
niary aid, to be used by such State, in its discretion, to compensate it for 
the inconvenience, public and private, produced by such change of sye» 
tem. 

If the proposition contained in the resolution does not meet the ap- 
proval of Congress and the country, there is an end of it. But if it does 
command such approval, I deem it of importance that the States and 
people immediately interested should be at once distinctly notified of the 
fact, so that they may begin to consider whether to accept or reject it. 

The Federal Government would find its highest interest in such a meas- 
ure as one of the most important means of self-preservation. The lead- 
ers of the existing rebellion entertain the hope that this Government will 
ultimately be forced to acknowledge the independence of some part of 
the disaffected region, and that all the slave States north of such x^rx^i 
will then say, "The Union for which we have struggled being alrt-a'ly 
gooe, we now ohou^ to go with th^ Southern sectiou/' To dvprifn 
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them ')f tilts liope substaLtiiilly ends 11 le rebellion ; and the initiation of 
eiiiandpation deprives them of it, and of all the States initiating it 

Tlie point ia not that all the States t derating slavery would very soon, 
if at all, initiate emancipation ; but w]ile the offer is equally made to all, 
the more Ntirthern shall, by such in tiation, make it certain to the more 
Southern that in no event will the former ever join the latter in their 
proposed Confederacy. I say initiation, because, in my judgment, grai 
iial and not sudden emancipation is better for all. 

In the mere financial or pecuniary view, any member of Congress wit 
the census or an abstract of the Treasury report before him, can readijf 
see for himself how very soon the current expenditures of this war wouUi 
purchase, at a fair valuation, all the slaves in any named State. 

Such a proposition on the part of the General Government sets up no 
claim of a ri gilt by the Federal authority to interfere with slavery withip 
State limits — referring as it does the absolute control of the subject, ir 
each case, to the State and the people immediately interested. It is pro 
posed as a matter of j-erfectly free choice to them. 

In the Annual Message last December, I thought fit to say " the Unioi 
must be preserved, and hence all indispensable means must be employed.' 
I said this, not hastily, but deliberately. War has been made, and con 
tinues to be an indispensable means to this end. A practical reacknowl 
edgment of the national authority would render the war unnecessary, 
and it would at once cease. But resistance continues, and the war must 
also continue ; and it is impossible to foresee all the hicident<? which may 
attend, and all the ruin which may follow it. Such as may seem indiii> 
pensable, or may obviously promise great efficiency towards ending th^ 
struggle, must and will come. 

The proposition now made (though an offer only), I hope it may be es- 
teemed no offence to ask whether the pecuniary consideration tendered 
would not be of more value to the States and private persons concerned 
ti an would the institution and property in it, in the present aspect of 
affairs. While it is true that the adoption of the proposed resolutioL 
ivould be merely initiatory, and not within itself a practical measure, it 
is recommended in the hope that it would lead to important practical 
rcflults. 

In fiill view of my great responsibility to my God and my country, I 
earnestly beg the attention of Congress and the people to the subject. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

This Message indicates very clearly the tendency of the 
President's reflections npon the general relations of 
slavery to the rebellion. lie had most earnestly endeav- 
ored to arouse the people of the Southern States to a 
(•r>iit(»Tnplation of the fact that, if they persisted in their 
etfort to overthrow the Governinent of the United States, 
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tlie fate of slavery would sooner or later intvital l)e in- 
volved in the conflict. The time was steadily a; oroach- 
ing when, in consequence of their obstinate per^^i^lenoe in 
the rebellion, this result would follow ; and the President, 
with wise forethought, sought anxiously to reconcile the 
shock which the contest would involve, with the order of 
the country and the permanent prosperity of all classes of 
the people. The general fe^^ling of the country at that 
time was in harmony with this -endeavor. The people 
were still disposed to exhaust every means which justice 
would sanction, to withdraw the people of the Southern 
States from the disastrous war into which they had been 
plunged by their leaders, and they welcomed this sugges- 
tion of the President a^ likely to produce that result, ii 
any effort in that direction could. 

In pursuance of the recommendation of the Message, 
Mr. R. Conkling, of New York, introduced, in the House 
of Representatives, on the 10th of March, the following 
resolution : — 

Resolved hy the Senate and House of Bepresefitatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled^ That the United States ought to co-operate 
with any State which may adopt gradual abolishment of slavery, giving 
to such State pecuniary aid, to be used by sucli State in its discretion, to 
compensate for the inconveniences, public and private, produced by such 
a change of system. 

The debate on this resolution illustrated the feelings of 
the country on the subject. It was vehemently opposed 
by the sympathizers with secession from both sections, as 
an unconstitutional interference with slavery,* and hesita- 
tingly supported by the anti-slavery men of the Nortli, as 
less decided in its hostility than they had a right to ex- 
pect. The sentiment of the more moderate portion of the 
community was expressed by Mr. Fisher, of Delaware, 
who regarded it as an olive-branch of peace and hannony 
and good faith presented by the North, and as well calcu- 
lated to bring about a peaceful solution and settlement of 
the slavery question. It was adopted in the House by a 
vote of eighty-nine to thirty-one. Coming up in the 
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S«»uate on tlie24lli of March, it was denounced in strong 
terms by Mr. Saulsbuiy, of Delaware, and others — Mr. 
Davis, of Kentucky, opposing the terms in which it was 
couched, but approving its general tenor. It subse- 
quently passed, receiving thirty-two votes in its favor, 
and but ten against it. This resolution was approved by 
the President on the 10th of April. It was generally re- 
garded by the people and by the President himseif as 
rather an experiment than as a fixed policy— as intended 
to test the temper of the people of the Southern States. 
and oflTer them a way of escape from the evils and embar 
rassments with which slavery had surrounded them, 
rather than set forth a distinct line of conduct which was 
to be pressed upon the country at all hazards. This char- 
acter, indeed, was stamped upon it by the fact that its 
practical execution was made to depend wholly on the 
people of the Southern States themselves. It recognized 
their complete control over slavery, within their own 
limits, and simply tendered them the aid of the General 
Government in any steps they might feel inclined to take 
to rid themselves of it. 

The President was resolved that the experiment should 
have a full and a fair trial ; and while he would not, on 
the one hand, permit its effect to be impaired by the nat- 
ural impatience of those among his friends who were 
warmest and most extreme in their hostility to slavery, 
he, on the other hand, lost no opportunity to press the 
proposition on the favorable consideration of the people 
of the Border Slave States. 

On the 9th of May, General Hunter, who commanded 
the Departnent of South Carolina, which included also 
the States of Georgia and Florida, issued an order declar- 
ing aU the slaves within that department to be thence 
forth and "forever free." This was done, not from any 
alleged military necessity growing out of the operations 
in his department, but upon a theoretical incompatibility 
between slavery and martial law. The President there 
upon at once issued the f^^Howinsr DrocMmation : — 
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WTiereas^ Tliere appears in the public prints what purports to be • 
proclamation of Major-General Hunter, in the words and figures follow- 
ing :— - 

HSAl>-Ql7ABTBlC« DaPAVTMBrT OV TIIB BODTB, i 

HiLTOM H1U.D, 8. O, May 9, 186t. f 
General Ord-er^ No, XL 

The three States of Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina, oompristng 
•he Military Department of the South, having deliberatelj declared them- 
selves no longer under the United States of America, and having taken 
ap arms against the United States, it becomes a military necessity to de 
dare them under martial law. 

This was accordingly done on the 25th day of April, 1862. Slavery and 
martial law in a free country are altogetlier incompatible. The persons 
in these States — Georgia, Florida, and South Oarolina — ^heretofore held 
as slaves, are therefore declared forever free. 

[Official.] 

Signed, David Hunter, 

M^jor-General Commanding. 

£d. W. SMim, Acting Assistant Ac^VGeneraL 

And^ wh&reas^ the same is prodacing some excitement and misunder* 
standing, therefore I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
proclaim and declare that the Government of the United States had no 
knowledge or belief of an intention on the part of General Hunter to is- 
sue such proclamation, nor has it yet any authentic information that the 
document is genuine ; and, further, that neither General Hunter nor anj 
other commander or person has been authorized by the Government of 
the United States to make proclamation declaring the slaves of any State 
free, and that tlie supposed proclamation now in question, whether genu- 
ine or false, is altogether void so far as respects such declaration. I fur« 
ther make known that, whether it be competent for me, as Commander- 
in-Chiof of the Array and Navy, to declare the slaves of any State or 
States free ; and whether at any time, or in any case, it shall have become 
a necessity indispensable to the maintenance of the Government to exer- 
cise such supposed power, are questions which, under my responsibility, 
I reser'^'S to myself, and which I cannot feel justified in leaving to the do- 
eidioik of ccjunanders in the field. 

These are totally difierent questions from those of police regulations io 
armies oi in camps. 

Ox: the sixth day of March last, by a special Message, I recommended 
to Ocngress the adoption of a joint resolution, to be substantially as 
follows : — 

Resolved, That the United States ought to co-operate with any State 
which may adopt a gradual abolishment of slavery, giving to such State 
earnest expression to compensate for its inconveniences, public and pri- 
vate, produced by such change of system. 

The resolution in the language above quoted was adopted by large mi^ 
jorities in both branches of Congress, and now stands an authentic, defi 
nite, ai-i solemn proposal '"^ *hA iffa^.ion to the States and people most ir 
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lerestcd m the snhject-Tnfltter. To the people of these States now, I 
mostly appeal. I do not argne — I beseech yon to make the ar^menta 
for yonrselves. Yon cannot, if yon would, be blind to the signs of the 
times. 

I beg of yon a calm and enlarged consideration of them, ranging, if it 
may be, far above partisan and personal politics. 

This proposal makes common cause for a common object, casting no 
reproaches npon any. It acts not the Pharisee. The change it contem 
plates wonld come gently as the dews of Heaven, not rending or wreck 
ing any thing. Will you not embrace it? So much good has not been 
done by one effort in all past time, as in the providence of God it is now 
yonr high privilege to do. May the vast futnre not have to lament that 
you have neglected it. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused tte seal 
of the United States to be hereunto affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this 19th day of May, in the y%tiT of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, and of the inde- 
pendence cf the United States the eighty-sixth. 
(Signed) Abraham Likooui. 

By the President : 

W. H. Seward, Secretary of State. 

This proclamation siJenced the clamorous denunciation 
by which its enemies had assailed the Administration ou 
the strength of General Hunter's order, and renewed the 
confidence, which for the moment had been somewhat 
impaired, in the President's adherence to the principles 
of action he had laid down. Nothing practical, however, 
was done in any of the Border States indicating any dis- 
position to act upon his suggestions and avail themselv(^s 
of the aid which Congress had offered. The members of 
Congress from those States had taken no steps towards 
inducing action in regard to it on the part of their con 
stituents. Feeling the deepest interest in the adoption 
of some measure which should permanently detach the 
Border Slave States from the rebel Confederacy, and 
believing that the plan he had recommended would tend 
to accomplish that object, President Lincoln sought a 
conference with the members of Congress from those 
States, and on the 12th of July, when they waited upon 
him at the Executive mansion, he addressed them m 
follows •. — 
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GjstNfLttMEx: — After the adjoTimracnt of Congress, now near, I shaL 
lave no opportunity of seeing yon for several months. Believing that 
vou of the Border States hold more power for good than any other eqnal 
number of members, I feel it a duty which I cannot justifiably waive to 
make this appeal to yon. 

I intend no reproach or complaint when I assure yon that, in my opin- 
ion, if you all had voted for the resolution in the gradual emancipation 
Measage of last March, the war would now be substantially ended. And 
the plan therein proposed is yet one of the most potent and swift menus 
of ending it. Let the States which are in rebellion see definitely and cer- 
tainty that in no event will the States you represent ever join their pro- 
posed Confederacy, and they cannot much longer maintain the contest. 
But you cannot divest them of their hope to ultimately have you with 
thorn so long as yon show a determination to perpetuate the institution 
within your own States. Beat them at elections, as you have over- 
« helmingly done, and, nothing daunted, they still claim you as their own. 
lou and I know what the lever of their power is. Break that lever 
before their faces, and they can shake you no more forever. 

Most of you have treated me with kindness and consideration, and I 
trust you will not now think I improperly touch what is exclusively your 
own, when, for the sake of the whole country, I ask, Can you, for your 
States, do better than to take the course I urge ? Discarding punctilio 
and maxims adapted to more manageable times, and looking only to the 
unprecedentedly stem facts of our case, can you do better in any possible 
event? You prefer that the constitutional relation of the States to the 
nation shall be practicaHy restored without disturbance of the institution : 
and if this were done, my whole duty, in this respect, under tlie Consti- 
tution and my oath of oflSce, would be performed. But it is not done, 
and we are trying to accomplish it by war. The incidents of the war 
cannot be avoided. If the war conlinuefl long, as it must if the object be 
not sooner attained, the institution in your States will be extinguished by 
mere friction and abrasion — by the mere incidents of the war. It wijl be 
g:no, and you will have nothing valuable in lieu of it. Much of its value 
is gone already. How much better for you and for your people to take 
the step which at once shortens the war, and secures substantial compen- 
sation for that which is sure to be wholly lost in any other event! How 
much better to thus save the money which else we sink forever in the 
war! How much better to do it while we can, lest the war ere long 
render us pecuniarily unable to do it! How much better for you, as 
seUer, and the nation, as buyer, to sell out and buy out that without 
which the war could never have been, than to sink both the thing to be 
•old and the price of it in cutting one another's throats ! 

1 do not speak of emancipation at once, but of a decision at once to 
emancipate gradually. Koom in South America for colonization can be 
obUiifed cheaply, and in abundance, and when numbers shail be larj^n 
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enou<rh to be company and encouragement for one another, the freel 
people will not be so reluctant to go. 

I am pressed with a difficulty not yet mentioned — one which threatent 
division among thos*^ w^ho, united, are none too strong. An instance of 
it is known to you. General Hunter is an honest man. He was, «uid J 
hop e still is, my friend. I valued him none the less for his agreeing wrJ? 
me in the general wish that all men everywhere could be free. He pro- 
c.a'raed all men free within certain Kates, and I repudiated the procla- 
mation, lie expected more good and less harm from the measure than I 
could believe would follow. Yet, in repudiating it, I gave dissatisfaction, 
if not offence, to many whose support the country cannot afford to lose. 
And this is not the end of it. The pressure in this direction is still upon 
me, and is increasing. By conceding what I now ask you can relieve me, 
and, much more, can relieve the country in this important point. 

Upon these considerations, I have again begged your attention to the 
Message of March last. Before leaving- the Capital, consider and discuss 
it among yourselves. You are patriots and statesmen, and as such I pray 
you consider this proposition ; and, at the least, commend it to the con- 
sideration of your States and people. As you would perpetuate popular 
government for the best people in the world, I beseech you that you do 
in nowise omit this. Our common country is in great peril, demanding 
the loftiest views and boldest action to bring a speedy relief. Once 
relieved, its form of government is saved to the world; its beloved his- 
tory and cherished memories are vindicated, and its happy future fnlly 
assured and rendered inconceivably grand. To you, more than to any 
others, the privilege is given to assure that happiness and swell thai 
grandeur, and to link your own names therewith forever. 

The members to whom the President thus appealed 
were divided in opinion as to the merits of the proposi- 
. tion which he had laid before them. A majority of then; 
submitted an elaborate reply, in which they disseiited 
from the President's opinion that the adoption of tliia 
policj' would terminate the war or serve the Uifion cause. 
They held it to be his duty to avoid all interference, 
direct or indirect, with slavery in the Southern States, 
and attributed much of the stubborn hostility which the 
South had shown in prosecuting the war, to the fact that 
Congress had departed in various instances from thf^ 
spirit and objects for which the war ought to be prose- 
cuted by the Government. A minority of those mem- 
bers, not being able to concur in this reply, submitted 
one of their own, in which they thus set forth their view 
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of the motives of the President in the course he had 
adopted, and expressed tlieir substantial concurrence in 
its JTistice and wisdom : — 

We believe that the whole power o' the Government, upheld and sns- 
tained by all the influences and means of all loyal men in all sections and 
of all parties, is essentially necessary to put down the rebellion and preserve 
the Union and the Constitution. We understand your appeal to us to 
have been made for the purpose of securing this result. A very lar^ra 
portion of the people in the Northern States believe that slavery is tli** 
"lever power of the rebellion." It matters not whether this opinio" j 
is well founded or not. The belief does exist, and we have to deal witii 
things as they are, and not as we would have them be. In consequence 
of the existence of this belief, we understand that an immense pressure is 
brought to bear for the purpose of striking down this institution through 
the exercise of military authority. The Government cannot maintain 
this great struggle if the support and influence of the men who entertain 
these opinions be witlidraw^n. Neither can the Government hope for 
wirly success if the support of that element called *' conservative " b« 
» ithdrawn. 

Such being the cohdltion of things, the Presidenc appeals to the Bordn 
State men to step forward and prove their patriotism by making the first 
sacrifice. NTo doubt, like appeals have been made to extreme men in the 
North, to meet us half way, in order that the whole moral, political, 
pecuniary, and physical force of the nation may be firmly and earnestly 
united in one grand eifort to save the Union and the Constitution. 

Believing that such were the motives that prompted your address, and 
such the results to which it looked, we cannot reconcile it to our sense of 
duty, in this trying hour, to respond in a spirit of fault-finding or queru- 
lousness over the things that are past. We are not disposed to seek for 
the cause of present misfortunes in the errors and wrongs of others who 
propose to unite with us in a common purpose. But, on the other hand, 
we meet your address in the spirit in which it was made, and, as loyal 
Americans, declare to you and to the world, that there is no sacrifice that 
we are not ready to make to save the Government and institutions of our 
fathers. That we, few of us though there may be, will permit no men, 
f^m the North or from the South, to ^o further than we in the accom- 
plishment of the great work bef(>re us. That, in order to carry out these 
views, we will, so far as may be in our power, ask the people of the Bor- 
der States calmly, deliberately, and fairly, to consider your recommenda- 
lions. "We are the more emboldened to assume this position from the 
fact, now become history, tliat the leaders of the Southern rebellion have 
ofibred to abolish slavery amongst them as a condition to foreign inter* 
yention in favor of their independence as a nation. 
If they can give up Hl^very *o destroy the Union, we can soroV 
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ftsk our people to coiuider the question of emancipaticuL to save th% 
Union. 

Hon. Horace Maynard, of Tennessee, on the 16th of 
J oly submitted to the President his views of the ques- 
tion, in which he thus set forth his appreciation of the 
motives which had induced him to make the proposition 
in question to the Southern States : — 

Your whole aclministration gives the highest assurance that yon are 
moved, not so much from a desire to see all men everywhere made free, 
as from a desire to preserve free institutions for tlie benefit of men 
already free ; not to make slaves free men, but to prevent free men from 
being made slaves; not to destroy an institution which a portion of us 
only consider bad, but to save an institution which we all alike consider 
good. I am satisfied that you would not ask from any of your fellow- 
citizens a sacrifice not in your Judgment imperatively required by the 
safety of the country. This Is the spirit of your appeal, and I respond to 
it in the same spirit. 

Determined to leave undone nothing which it was in 
his power to do to eflfect the object he had so much at 
heart, the President, on the 12th of July, sent in to Con- 
gress a Message transmitting the draft of a bill upon th« 
subject, as follows :— 

Fellow- Citizem of the Senate and Houee of Eepresentatwee : — 

Herewith is the draft of the bill to compensate any State which may 
abolish slavery within its limits, the passage of which, substantially a» 
presented, I respectfully and earnestly recommend. 

A3BAHAM LurOOLN. 

be it enacted by the Senate and Home of Representatives of the Uhttem 
States of America in Congress assembled: — That whenever the President 
of the IJnited States shall be satisfied that any State shall have lawfully 
abolished slavery within and throughout such State, either immediately 
nr gradually, it shall be the duty of the President, assisted by the Secre- 
ii»ry of the Treasury, to prepare and deliver to each State an amount of 
bix per cent interest-bearing bonds of the United States, equal to the ag • 

gregat€ value at dollars per head of all the slaves within such Slate 

as reported by tliC census of 1860 ; the whole amount for any one State 
to be cleli'»ered at once, if the abolishment be immediate, or in equal 
annual instalments, if it be gradual, interest to begin running on each 
bond at the time of delivery, and not before. 

And he it further enacted^ That if any State, having so received any 
■uch bonds, shall at any time afterwards by law reintroduce or tolerate 
slavery within its limits, contrary to the act of abolishment upon which 
•uch bonds shall have been recpivcl, said bonds so received by said State 
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ihflll at once be DtiU and roid, in whosesoever hands they may be, and nicb 
State shall refund to the United States all interest which may have betn 
paid on «ucii bonds. 

The bill was referred to a commitf ee, bnt no action was 
taken npon it in Congress, nor did any of the Border 
Stat;es respond to the President's invitation. The prop> 
sition, however, served a most excellent purpose in tt'sl 
ing the sentiment of both sections of the country, and in 
preparing the way for the more vigorous treatment of tlio 
subject of slavery which the blind and stubborn preju- 
dices of the slaveholding communities were rapidly ren- 
dering inevitable. 

Two other subjects of importance engaged the atten- 
tion and received the action of Congress during this ses- 
sion : the provision of a currency, and the amendment of 
the law to confiscate the property of rebels. A bill au- 
thorizing the issue of Treasury notes to the amount of 
$150,000,000, and making thelm a legal tender in all busi- 
ness transactions, was reported in the House by the Fi- 
nance Committee, of which Hon. E. 6. Spaulding, of New 
York, was Chairman, and taken up for discussion on the 
17th of June. It was advocated mainly on the score of 
necessity, and was opposed on the ground of its alleged 
unconstitutionality. The division of sentiment on the 
subject was not a party one, some of the warmest friends 
and supporters of the Administration doubting whether 
Congress had the power to make any thing but silver and 
gold a legal tender in the payment of debts. The same 
bill provided for a direct tax, involving stamp duties, 
taxes upon incomes, etc., sufficient with the duties upon 
imports to raise $150,000,000 per annum, and also for the 
establishment of a system of fre© banking, by which bank- 
notes to be circulated as currency might be issued upon 
the basis of stocks of the United States deposited as secu- 
rity. The bill was discussed at length, and was finally 
adopted by a vote of ninety-three to fifty-nine. In the 
Senate it encountered a similar opposition, but passed by 
a vote of thirty to seven, a motion to strike out the legaL 
lender clause having been previously rejected—aeven- 
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teen voting in favor of striking it out, and twenty two 
against it. 

The subject of confiscating the property of rebels ex- 
cited still deeper interest. A bill for that purpose was 
taken up in the Senate, on the 25th of February, for dis- 
cussion. By one of its sections all the slaves of any per- 
son, anywhere in the United States, aiding the rebellion, 
were declared to be forever free, and subsequent sections 
provided for colonizing slaves thus enfranchised. ITie 
bill was advocated on the ground that in no other way 
could the property of rebels, in those States where the 
judicial authority of the United States had been over- 
borne, be reached ; while it was opposed on the ground 
that it was unconstitutional, and that it would tend to 
render the Southern people still more united and despe- 
rate in their rebellion. By the confiscation act of the pre- 
vious session, a slave who had been employed in aiding 
the rebellion was declared to be free, but the fact that he 
had been thus employed must be shown by due judicial 
proces?s , by this bill all the slaves of any person who 
had been thus engaged were set free without the inter- 
vention of any judicial process whatever. This feature 
of the bill was warmly opposed by some of the ablest 
and most reliable of the supporters of the Administration, 
as a departure from all recognized rules of proceeding, 
and as a direct interference with slavery in the States, 
in violation of the most solemn pledge of the Grovern- 
ment, the Republican party, and individual supporters 
of the Administration. Senator CoUamer, of Vermont, 
urged this view of the case with great cogency, citing Mr. 
Sumnei''s opinion expressed on the 25th of February, 
1861, when, on presenting a memorial to the Senate in 
favor of abolishing slavery, he had added: "In off'ering 
it, I take this occasion to declare most explicitly that I 
do nut think that Congress has any right to interfere with 
slavery in a State ;" and quoting also Senator Fessenden'a 
decLiration in the debate on abolishing slavery in the 
District of Columbia, when he said: '^I have held, and 
T bold to-day, and I gay to-day what I have said in luf 
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{i5ace before, that the Congress of the United States, or 
the people of the United States through the Congress, 
nncler the Constitution as it now exists, have no right 
whatever to touch by legislation tlie institution of slavery 
in th9 Slates where it exists by law." Mr. Sherman's 
opinicn, expressed in the same debate, that "we ought 
religioasly to adhere to the promises we made to the peo- 
l)le of This country when Mr. Lincoln was elected Presi- 
dent — we ought to abstain religiously from all iuterfer 
ence with the domestic institutions of the slave or tlir 
Free States," was also quoted, and Mr. CoUamer said he 
did not see how it was possible to pass the bill in its 
present form without giving the world to understand that 
they had violated those pledges, and had interfered with 
slavery in the States. Mr. CoUamer accordingly offered 
an amendment to the bill, obviating the objections he had 
urged against it ; and this, with other amendments offered 
by other Senators, was referred to a Select Committee, 
which subsequently reported a bill designed, as the 
Chairman, Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, explained, to 
harmonize the various shades of opinion upon the sub- 
ject, and secure the passage of some measure which 
should meet the expectations of the country and the 
emergency of the case. The first section of tMs bill pro- 
vided, that every person who should hereafter commit 
the crime of treason against the United States, and be 
adjudged guilty thereof, should suffer death, and all his 
slaves, if any, be declared and made free ; or he should 
be imprisoned not less than five years, and fined not less 
than $10,000, and all his slaves, if any, be declared and 
made free. 

The distinctive feature of this section, as distinguished 
from the corresponding section of the original bill, con- 
sisted in the fact that a trial and conviction were required 
before any person guUty of treason could be punished, 
either by death, imprisonment, or the forfeiture of his 
property. It was opposed, on the one hand, by Mr. Trum- 
bull, of Illinois, on the ground that it "made treason 
easy" — and on the other, by Mr. Davis, of Kentucky 

16 
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because it set slaves free. Mr. Sumner offered a substi- 
tute to the whole bill, which in Ms judgment did not go 
far enough in giving the country the advantage of the " op- 
portunity which God, in His beneficence, had afforded'' 
it for securing universal emancipation. Mr. Powell, of 
Kentucky, moved to strike out the eleventh section, 
which auflioiized the President to " employ as many per- 
«ons of African descent as he might deem necessary and 
proper for the suppression of the rebellion, and to organ- 
ize and use them in such manner as he might judge best 
for the public welfare" — ^but his motion was rejected by 
a vote of eleven to twenty-five. While the bill was thus 
denounced by one class of Senators as too violent in its 
method of dealing with the rebels, it was resisted with 
still greater vehemence by another class as entirely de- 
fective in that respect. Mr. Sumner was especially 
severe in his censure of Senators who proposed, he said, 
"when the life of our Republic is struck at, to proceed 
as if by an indictment in a criminal court." His remarks 
gave rise to considerable personal discussion — which was 
interrupted by the receipt of a similar bill which had been 
passed by the House of Representatives, and which was 
decidedly more in harmony with the extreme views of 
Mr. Sumner and his friends, than the Senate bill. It 
assumed that the rebels were to be treated like a foreign 
enemy, without regard to the limitations and require- 
ments of the Constitution, and that Congress, instead of 
the President, had the supreme and exclusive control of 
the operations of the war. This bill on coming before the 
Senate was set aside, and the bill which had been reported 
Dy the Senate Committee substituted in its place, by a 
vote of twenty-one to seventeen, and the latter was finally 
passed; ayes twenty-eight, noes thirteen. The House 
did not concur in this amendment to its own bill ; but on 
receiving the report of a Committee of Conference which 
made some amendments to the Senate bill, it was passed, 
as amended, by both Houses, and sent to the Preaidaiit 
for his signature. 
The provisions of this bUl were as follows :— 
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bBOTiON 1 enacted that every persoa who should after its pasdat^c cota- 
mit the crime of treason against the United States, and he a^udged 
gmltj thereof, should suffer death, and all his slaves, if anj, should be 
declared and made free ; or he should be imprisoned for not leas than 
five years, and fined not less than $10,000, and all his slaves made tnh, 

SsonoN 2 declared that if any person shall hereaHer incite, assist, or 
engage in any rebellion against the authority of the United States or the 
laws thereof^ or give aid or comfort thereto, or to any existing reb^ion, 
and be convicted thereof, he shall be imprisoned for ten years or lesa, 
fined not more than $10,000, and all his slaves shall be set free. 
I Section 8. Every person guilty of these ofences shall be forever di»- 
inalitied to hold any office under the United States. 

SsoTioN 4. This act was not to affect the prosecntion, conviction, or 
punishment of any person guilty of treason before l^e passage of the act, 
unless convicted under it 

Seotion 5 made it the duty of the Preadent to seize and apply to the 
use of the army of the United States all the property of persons who had 
served as officers of the rebel army, or had held certain civil offices under 
the rebel Government, or in the rebel States, provided they had taken 
an oath of allegiance to the rebel authorities, and also of persons who, 
having property in any of the loyal States, shall hereafter give aid to the 
rebellion. 

Section 6 prescribed that if any other persons being engaged in the 
rebellion should not, within sixty days after public proclamation duly 
made by the President, cease to aid the rebellion, all their property 
should be confiscated in the same manner. 

Section 7 directed that proceedings in rem should be instituted m the 
name of the United States in the court of the district within which such 
property might be found, and if said property, whether real or personal, 
should be found to belong to any person engaged in rebellion, it should 
be condemned as enemies* property, and become the property of the 
United States. 

Section 8 gave the several District Courts of the United States author- 
ity and power to make such orders as these proceedings might require. 

Section 9 enacted that all slaves of persons who shall hereafter he en- • 
gaged in rebellion against the Government of the United States, or who 
shall in any way give aid or comfort thereto, escaping from such persons, 
and taking refuge within the lines of the army, and all slaves captured 
from such persons or deserted by them and coming under the control of 
the Government of the United States, and all slaves of such persons found, 
or being within any place occupied by rebel forces, and afterwards occu- 
pied hy the forces of the United States, shall be deemed captives of war, 
and shall be forever free of their servitude, and not again held as slaves. 

Section 1 enacted that no slave escaping into another State nhould 
be delivered n^ unless the claimaut should make oath tliat the owner or 
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tuoMcr of HTirh slave had nover borne arms against the United States, or 
given any aid and comfort to the rebellion ; and every person in the laili- 
tarv Hcrvico of the United States was prohibited from deciding on the 
validity of any claim to the services of any escaped slave, on pain of dis« 
missaL 

Sbotion 11 authorized the President to employ as many persons of Af« 
ricau descent as he might deem necessary and proper for the sapprecsiote 
of the rebellion, and to organize and use them as he might deem best fo* 
the public welfare. 

Section 12 authorized the President to make provision for the coloni- 
sation, with their own consent, of persiiD» freed under tliis act, to some 
country beyond the limits of the United States, having first obtained th<s 
consent of the (Government of said country to their protection and settle- 
ment, with all tlie privileges of free men. 

Section 13 authorized the President at any time hereafter, by procla- 
mation, 10 extend to persons who may have participated in this rebellion, 
pardon and amncHty, witli such exceptions, and at such time, and on such 
conditions as iie might deem expedient for the public welfare. 

Section 14 gave the courts of tlie United States authority to institute 
such proceeditiga, and issue such orders as might be necessary to carry 
this act into effect 

It soon came to be understood that the President had 
o ections to certain portions of the bill which would 
probably jrevent him from signing it. A joint resolu- 
tion was at once passed in the House, providing that the 
bill should be so construed ''as not to apply to any acts 
done prior to its passage ; nor to include any member of 
% State legislature, or judge of any State court who has 
not, in accepting or entering upon his office, taken an 
oath to support the constitution of the so-called Confed- 
erate States of America." When this reached the Senate, 
Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, oflfered the following, to 
be added to the resolution : — 

Nor shall any punishment or proceedings under said act be so con- 
strued as to work a forfeiture of the real estate of the offender beyond 
his natura. life. 

This provision encountered a sharp opposition: Mr. 
Trumbull, of Illinois, insisting that the forfeiture of real 
estate for life only would amonnt to nothing, and othef 
Si^aators objecting to being influenced in their action by 
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the supposed opinions of the President. Mr. Clark also 
proposed another amendment, authorizing the President, 
in granting an amnesty, to restore to the offender any 
property which might have been seized and condemned 
under this act. The resolutions and amendments were 
passed by the Senate, and received the concurrence 
of the House, On the 17th of July President Lincoln sent 
in the following message, announcing that he had signed 
the bill, and specifying his objections to the act in ita 
original shape : — 

Fellow-Citizens of the Senate and House of Represbntatites : 

Oonsidering the bill for " An Act to suppress insurrection, to punish 
treason and rebellion, to seize and confiscate the property of rebels, and 
for other purposes," and the joint resolution explanatory of said act as 
being substantially one, I have approved and signed both. 

Before I was informed of the resolutiou, I had prepared the draft of a 
message, stating objections to the bill becoming a law, a copy of which 
draft is herewith submitted. Abraham Lincoln. 

July 12, 1862. 

[Copy.] 
Fellow-Oitizens of the House op Repbeesentatives : 

I herewith return to the honorable body in which it originated, the 
bill for an act entitled ** An Act to suppress treason and rebellion, to 
seize and confiscate the property of rebels, and for other purposes," to- 
gether with my objections to its becoming a law. 

There is much in the bill to which I perceive no objection. It is 
wholly prospective ; and it touches neither person nor property of any 
*oyal citizen, in which particular it is just and proper. 

Tho first and second sections provide for the conviction and punish- 
ment of persons who shall be guilty of treason, and persons who shall 
"incite, set on foot, assist, or engage in any rebellion or insurrection 
Against the authority of the United States, or the laws thereof, or shall 
give aid or comfort thereto, or shall engage in or give aid and comfort to 
any such existing rebellion or insurrection." By fair construction, per- 
sons Vithin those sections are not punished without regular trials in duly 
constituted courts, under the forms and all the substantial provisions of 
law and the Constitution applicable to their several cases. To this I per- 
ceive no objection ; especially as such persons would be within the gen- 
eral pardoning power, and also the special provision for pardon and am 
vcsty contained in this act^ 

It is ako provided that the slavee of persons c<>^victed under these see- 
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tioDB shall be free. I think there is an unfortunate form of eiprestioii, 
rather than a substantial objection, in this. It is startling to say tliat 
Congress can free a slave within a State, and yet if it were said the 
ownership of a slave had first Ix^n transferred to the nation, and Oon* 
gress had then liberated him, the difficulty would at once vanish. And 
this is the real case. The traitor against the General Government for- 
/^its his slave at least as justly as he does any other property ; and he 
forfeits both to the Government against which he offends. The Govern- 
ment, 8' far as there can be ownership, thus owns the forfeited slaves, 
and the question for Congress in regard to them is, ^* Shall they be made 
free or sold to new masters ?" I perceive no objection to Congress de« 
ciding in advance that they shall be free. To the high honor of Ken- 
tncky, as I am informed, she is the owner of some slaves by escTieat, and 
has sold none, but liberated all. I hope the same is true of some other 
States. Indeed,. I do not believe it will be physically possible for the 
General Government to return persons so circumstanced to actual slavery. 
I believe there would be physical resistance to it, which could neither be 
turned aside by argument nor driven away by force. In this view I have 
no objection to this feature of the bill. Another matter involved in these 
two sections, aiv^ running through other parts of the act, will be noticed 
hereafter. 

I perceive no objections to the third or fourth sections. 

So far as I wish to notice the fifth and sixth sections, they may be con- 
sidered together. That the enforcement of these sections would do no 
injustice to the persons embraced within them, is clear. Tliat those who 
make a causeless war should be compelled to pay the cost of it, is too ob- 
viously just to be called in question. To give governmental protection 
to the property of persons who have abandoned it, and gone on a crusade 
to overthrow the same Government, is absurd, if considered in the mere 
light of justice. The severest justice may not always be the best policy. 
The principle of seizing and appropriatmg the property of the person em 
braced within these sections is certainly not very objectionable, but a 
justly discriminating application of it would be very difficult, and, to a 
great extent, imposbible. And would it not be wise to place a power of 
rendssion somewhere, so that these persons may know they have some- 
thing to lose by persisting, and something to gain by desisting ? I am 
not sure whether such power of remission is or is not in section thirteen. 
"Without any special act of Congress, I think our military commanders, 
when, in military phrase, "they are within the enemy's country," ^hould, 
In an orderly manner, seize and use whatever of real or personal prop- 
erty may be necessary or convenient for their commands ; at the same 
time preserving, in some way, the evidence of what they do. 

What I have said in regard to slaves, while commenting on the first 
and second sections, is applicable to the ninth, with the difference t'lat ng 
orovisjon is made in the whole act for detennipjug whether a p^piculw 
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individuAl slave does or does not fall within the classes defined in timt 
section. He is to be free upon certiun conditions; but wliether those 
conditions do or do not pertain to him, no mode of ascertaining is pro- 
vided. This oonld be easily supplied. 

To the tenth section I make no objection. The oath therein required 
seems to be proper, and the remainder of the section is substantially iden- 
tical with a law already existing. 

The eleventh section simply assumes to confer discretionary pcwM 
upon the Executive. Without the law, I have no hesitation tu go as far 
in the direction indicated as I may at any time deem expedient And I 
am ready to say now, I think it is proper for our military commanders 
t() employ, as laborers, as many persons of African descent as can be 
used to advantage. 

The twelfth and thirteenth sections are something better than unobjec- 
tionable ; and the fourteenth is entirely proper, if all other parts of the 
act shall stand. 

That to which I chiefly object pervades most part of the act, but more 
distinctly appears in the first, second, seventh, and eightJi sections. It. is 
the bum of those provisions which results in the divesting of title forever. 

For the causes of treason and ingredients of treason, not amounting to 
the full crime, it declares forfeiture extending beyond the lives of the 
guilty parties ; whereas the Constitution of the United States declares 
that ** no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture 
except during the life of the person attainted." True, there is to be no 
formal attainder in this case ; still, I think the greater punishment can- 
not be constitutionally inflicted, in a different form, for the same oflcnce. 

With great respect I am constrained to say I think this feature of the 
act is anconstitutional. It would not be difficult to modify it. 

I may remark that the provision of the Constitution, put in language 
borrowed from Great Britain, applies only in this country, as I under- 
stand, to real or landed estate. . 

Again, this act, in rem^ forfeits property for the ingredients of treason 
without a conviction of the supposed criminal, or a personal hearing 
given him in any proceeding. That we may not touch property lying 
} within our reach, because we cannot give personal notice to an owner 
who is absent endeavoring to destroy the Government, is certainly satis- 
factory. Still, the owner may not be thus engaged ; and I think a rea- 
sonable time should be provided for such parties to appear and have per- 
sonal hearings. Similar provisions are not uncommon in connection with 
proceedings in rem. 

For the reasons stated, I return the bill to the House in which it origi- 
Mted. 

The passage of this bill constituted a very important 
step in the prosecution of the war for the suppressiou of 
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the rebellion. It prescribed definite penalties for tlte 
crime of treason, and thus supplied a defect in the laws 
as they then existed. It gave the rebels distinctly to un- 
derstand that one of these penalties, if they persisted in 
their resistance to the authority of the United States, 
would be the emancipation of their slaves. And it also 
authorized the employment by the Presideri of persons 
of African descent, to aid in the suppression of the Rebel 
lion in any way which he might deem most conducive to 
the public welfare. Yet throughout the bill, it was 
clearly made evident that the object and purpose of these 
measures was not the abolition of slavery, but the pix:«er- 
vation of the Union and the restoration of the authority 
of the Constitution. 

On the 14th of January Simon Cameron resigned his 
position as Secretary of War. On the 30th of April the 
House of Representatives passed, by a vote of seventy- 
five to forty-five, a resolution, censuring certain official 
acts performed by him while acting as Secretary of War ; 
whereupon, on the 27th of May, President Lincoln trans- 
mitted to the House the following message :— 

To ike Senate and House of Representatives: 

The insurrection which is yet existing in the United States, and aims 
at the overthrow of the Federal Constitution and the Union, was clan- 
destinely prepared during the winter of 1860 and 1861, and assumed an 
open organization in the form of a treasonable provisional government at 
Montgomery, Alabauia, ol the eighteenth day of February, 1861. On the 
twelfth day of April, 186'i, the insurgents committed the flagrant act of 
civil war by the bombardment and capture of Fort Sumter, which cut 
ofl the hope of immediate conciliation. Immediately afterwards all the 
roads and avenues to this city were obstructed, and the Capital was put 
into the condition of a siege. The mails in every direction were stoi)ped 
and the lines of telegraph cut off by the insurgents, and military and 
naval forces which had been called out by the Government for the de- 
fence of Washington were prevented from reaching the city by organized 
and combined treasonable resistance in the State of Maryland. Ther« 
was no adequate and effective organization for the public defence. Con- 
gress had indefinitely adjourned. Tliere was no time to convene them 
It became necessary for me to choose whether, using only the existing 
means, agencies, and processes which Congress had provided, I should let 
the Government fall into ruin, or whether, availing myself of the broader 
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powers conferred by the Constitution in cases of insurrection, I would 
make an effort to save it, with lill its hlessings, for the present age and for 
posterity. I thereupon summoned my cou8titutioual advisers, the heads 
of all the departments, to meet on Sunday, the twentieth day of April, 
1861, at the office of the Kavy Department and then and there, with their 
ananimcus concurrence, I directed that an armed revenne cutter should 
proceed to sea to afford protection to the commercial marine, especially 
to the California treasure-ships, then on their way to this coast I also 
toected tlie Commandant of the Navy Yard at Boston to purchase or 
ebarter, and arm, as quickly as possible, live' steamships for purposes of 
public defence. I directed the Commandant of the Navy Yard at Phila- 
delphia to purchase or charter, and arm, an equal number for the same 
purpose. I directed the Commandant at New York to purchase or char 
fcer, and arm, an equal number. I directed Commander Gillis to purcliase 
or charter, and arm and put to sea, two other vessels. Similar directions 
were given to Commodore Du Pont, with a view to the opening of pas- 
sages by water to and from the Capital. I directed the several officer? to 
take the advice and obtain the aid and efficient services in the matter of 
his Excellency Edwin D. Morgan, the Governor of New York; or, in his 
absence, George I>. Morgan, Wm. M. Evarts, R. M. Blatchford, and Moses 
H. Grinnell, who were, by my directions, especially empowered by the 
Secretary of the Navy to act for his department in that crisis, in matters 
pertaining to the forwarding of troops and supplies for the public defence. 
On the same occasion I directed that Governor Morgan and Alexander 
Cummings, of the City of New York, should be authorized by the Sec- 
retary of War, Simon Cameron, to make all necessary arrangements for 
the transportation of troops and munitions of war in aid and assist- 
ance of the officers of the army of the United States, until communica- 
tion by mails and telegraph should be completely re-established between 
the cities of Washington and New York. No security was required to 
be given by them, and either of them was authorized to act in case of 
inability to consult with the other. On the same occasion I authorized 
and directed the Secretary of the Treasury to advance, without requir- 
ing security, two millions of dollars of public money to John A. Dix, 
George Opdyke, and Richard M. Blatchford, of New York, to be used 
by them in meeting such requisitions as should be directly consequent 
npon the military and naval measures for the defence and support of 
the Gk>vemment, requiring them only to act without compensation, and 
to report their transactions when duly called upon. The sevend de- 
partments of the Government at that time contained so large a number 
of disloyal persons that it would have been impossible to provide safely 
through official agents only, for the performance of the duties thus con- 
fided to citizens favorably known for their ability, loyalty, and patriot- 
ism. The several orders issued upon these occurrences were trans- 
mitted by private messengers, who pursued a circuitous way to th« 
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•eaboard oidos, inland across tlie States of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and 
the northern lakes. I believe that bjr these and other similar measoros 
taken in that crisis, some of which were without any authority of law, 
tlie Government was saved from overthrow. I am not aware that a 
dollar of the public funds thus confided, without autliority of law, to un- 
official persons, was either lost or wasted, although apprehensions of such 
misdirections occurred to me as objections to these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings, and were necessarily overmled. I recall these transactions now, | 
because my attention has been directed to a resolution which was passed ' 
by the House of Representatives on the thirtieth of last month, which is 
in these words : — 

Retokedy That Simon Cameron, late Secretary of War, by intrusting 
Alexander Oummings with the control of large sums of the public money, 
and authority to purchase military supplies without restriction, without 
requiring from him any guarantee for the faithfal performance of his 
duties, while the services of competent public officers were available, and 
by involving the Government in a vast number of contracts with persons 
not legitimately engaged in the business pei'taining to the subject-matter 
of such contracts, especially in the purchase of arms for future deliv- 
ery, has adopted a policy highly iiyurious to the public sei*vice, and 
deserves the censure of the House. 

Ck>ngress will see that I should be wanting in candor and in justice if I 
should leave the censure expressed in this resolution to rest exclusively or 
chiefly upon Mr. Cameron. The same sentiment is unanimously enter- 
tained by the heads of the departments, who participated in tlie proceed- 
ings which the House of Representatives has censured. It is due to Mr. 
Cameron to say, that although he fully approved the proceedings, they 
were not moved nor suggested by himself, and that not only the Presi- 
dent, but all the other heads of departments, were at least equally respon- 
fibl^ with him for whatever error, wrong, or fault was committed in th4» 
pi>9lniseB. Abbaham Linoolst. 

This lettei was in strict conformity with the position 
uoiformly held by the President in regard to the respon- 
sibility of members of his Cabinet for acts of the Admin- 
istration. He always maintained that the proper dnty of 
each Secretary was, to direct the details of every thing 
done within his own department, and to tender such sng 
gestions, information, and advice to the President as he 
might solicit at Ms hands. But the duty and responsi- 
bility of deciding what line of policj should be pursued, 
or what steps should be taken in any specific case, in hia. 
judgment, belonged exclusively to the President ; and he 
was always willing and ready to assume it. This posi 
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fcion has been Tvidely and sharply assailed in viirioua 
quarters, as contrary to the precedents of our early his- 
tory ; but we believe it to be substantially in accordanc« 
with the theory of the Constitution upon this subject. 

The progress of our armies in certain portions of the 
Southern States had warranted the suspension, at several 
ports, of the restiictions placed upon commerce by the 
blockade. On the 12th of May the President accordingly 
issued a proclamation declaring that the blockade of the 
ports of Beaufort, Port Royal, and New Orleans should 
so far cease from the 1st of June, that commercial inter- 
course from those ports, except as to contraband of war, 
might be resumed, subject to the laws of the United 
States and the regulations of the Treasury Department. 

On the 1st of July he issued another proclamation, in 
pursuance of the law of June 7th, designating the States 
and parts of States that were then in insurrection, so that 
the laws of the United States concerning the collection of 
taxes could not be enforced within their limits, and de- 
claring that '*the taxes legally chargeable upon real 
estate, under the act referred to, lying within the States 
or parts of States thus designated, together with a penalty 
of fifty per cent, of said taxes, should be a lien upon the 
tracts or lots of the same, severally charged, till paid." 

On the 20th of October, finding it absolutely necessary 
to provide judicial proceedings for the State of Louisiana, 
a part of which was in our military possession, the Presi 
dent issued an order establishing a Provisional Court in 
the City of New Orleans, of which Charles A. Peabody 
was made Judge, with authority to try all causes, civil 
and criminal, in law, equity, revenue, and admiralty, and 
particularly to exercise all such power and jurisdiction 
as belongs to the Circuit and District Courts of the United 
States. His proceedings were to be conformed, as far as 
possible, to the course of proceedings and practice usual 
in the Courts of the United States of Louisiana, and hie 
judgment was to be final and conclusive. 

Congress adjourned on the 17th of July, having adopted 
many measures of marked though minor importance, b© 
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sides those to which we have referred, to aid iii the pros- 
ecution of the war. Several Senators were expelled for 
adherence, direct or indirect, to the rebel cause ; meas- 
nres were taken to remove from the several departments 
of the Government employes more or less openly in sym- 
pathy with secession ; Hayti and Liberia were recognized 
as independent republics ; a treaty was- negotiated anc 
ratified with Great Britain which conceded the right 
within certain limits, of searching suspected slavers car 
rying the American flag, and the most liberal grants in 
men and money were made to the Government for the 
prosecution of the war. The President had appointed 
military governors for several of the Border States, where 
public sentiment was divided, enjoining them to protect 
the loyal citizens, and to regard them as alone entitled to 
a voice in the direction of civil affairs. 

Public sentiment throughout the loyal States sustained 
the action of Congress and the President, as adapted to 
the emergency, and well calculated to aid in the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. At the same time it was very evi- 
dent that the conviction was rapidly gaining ground that 
slavery was the cause of the rebellion ; that the para- 
mount object of the conspirators against the Union was 
to obtain new guarantees for the institution ; and that it 
was this interest alone which gave unity and vigor to the 
rebel cause. A very active and influential party at the 
North had insisted from the outset that the most direct 
way of crushing the rebellion was by crushing slavery, 
ind they had urged upon the President the adoption of a 
policy of immediate and unconditional emancipation, as 
the only thing necessary to bring into the ranks of the 
Union armies hundreds of thousands of enfranchised 
slaves, as well as the great mass of the people of the 
Northern States who needed this stimulus of an appeal to 
their moral sentiment. After the adjournment of Con- 
gress these demands became still more clamorous and 
importunate. The President was summoned to avail 
himself of the opportunity offered by the passage of the 
Confiscation BUI, and to decree^ the instant liberation of 
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every slave "belonging to a rebel master. These demanda 
soon assumed, with the more impatient and intemperate 
portion of the friends of the Administration, a tone ol 
complaint and condemnation, and the President was 
charged with gross and culpable remissness in the dis- 
charge of duties imposed upon him by the act of Con- 
gress. They were embodied with force and effect in a 
letter addressed to the President by Hon. Horace Greeley, 
and published in the Nem YorJc Tiibune of the 19th of 
August, to which President Lincoln made the following 
reply : — 

ExxoTTTiYX Mansion, WAsniNOXONf Augvt 82, 1801 
Hon. Hobaob Greeley: 

Deab Sib — I have just read yours of the 19th instant, addressed to my- 
self through the New YorJc TVibune. 

If there be in it any statements or assumptions of fact which I may 
know to be erroneous, I do not now and here controvert them. 

If there be any inferences which I may believe to be falsely drawn, I 
do not now and here argue against them. 

If there be perceptible in it an impatient and dictatorial tone, I waive 
it in deference to an old friend whose heart I have always supposed to be 
right. 

As to the poli3y I "seem to be pursuing," as you say, I have not meant 
to leave any one in doubt. J would save the Union. I would save it in 
the shortest way under the Oonstitution. 

The sooner the national authority can be restored, the nearer the Union 
will be — the Union as it was. 

If there be those who would not save the Union unless they could at 
the same time. save slavery, I do not agree with them. 

If there be those who would not save the Union unless thev could at 
\L d same time destroy slavery, I do not agree with them. 

Mi' paramour^ object is to save the Union^ and not either to sa/ve or f# 
destroy slmery. '■> 

If I could save the Union without freeing any slave, I would do it — ^if 1 
eoold save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it — and if I could do it 
by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would also do that. 

What I do about slavery and the colored race, I do because I believe it 
helps to save this Union ; and what I forbear, I forbear because I io not 
VeSeve it would help to save the Union. 

I shall do loss whenever I shall believe what I am doing hurts the 
cause, and I shall do more whenever I believe doing more wlL' help the 
eautfe. 

I shall try to correct errors when shown to be errors, and I sbnl'l adopt 
new views so fast as they shall appear to be true news. 
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I anve here Btated mv pnrpose aocDrdiiig to tny views of official dntj 
and I iut9cd no moditicAtion of my oft-expressed personal wiflh that ^ 
nan everywhere could be free. Yours, 

A. LiKoour. 

It was impossible to mistake the President's meaning 
after this hotter, or to have any doubt as to the policy by 
which he expected to re-establish the authority of the 
Constitution over the whole territory of the United States 
His *' paramount objoct," in every thing he did and ir» 
every thing he abstained from doing, was to **8ave th^ 
Union." He regarded all the power conferred on him by 
Congress in regard to slavery, as having been conferred 
to aid him in the accomplishment of that object — ^and he 
was resolved to wield those powers so as best, according 
to his own judgment, to aid in its attainment. He for 
bore, therefore, for a long time, the issue of such a proc- 
lamation as he was authorized to make by the sixth sec 
tion of the Confiscation Act of Congress — ^awaiting the 
developments of public sentiment on the subject, and 
being especially anxious that when it was issued it 
should receive the moral support of the great body of 
the people of the whole country, without regard to party 
distinctions. He sought, therefore, with assiduous care, 
every opportunity of informing himself as to the drift 
of public sentiment on this subject. He received and 
conversed freely with all who came to see him and to 
urge upon him the adoption of their peculiar views ; and 
on the 13th of September gave formal audience to a depu- 
tation from all the religious denominations of the City of 
Chicago, which had been appointed on the 7th, to wait 
upon him. The committee presented a memorial request- 
ing him at once to issue a proclamation of universal eman- 
cipation, and the chairman followed it by some remarks 
in support of this request. 

The President listened attentively to the memorial, and 
then made to those who had presented it the following 
reply :— 

The snbjeci presented in the memorial is one upon which I liave tho^'^ht 
■raeh for w^ks past, and J uiay even say for months. I tax approachftd 
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with the most opj^ositc opinions and advice, and that by religious men, 
wbo are equally certain that they represent the Divine will. I am tnrt 
that either the one or the other class is mistaken in that belief^ and per- 
haps in some respects both. I hope it will not be irreverent for me to 
eay tl^at if it is probable that God would reveal his will to others, on a 
)K>int 60 connected with my duty, it might be supposed he would reveal 
it directly to me; for, unless I am more deceived in myself than I often 
am, it is my earnest desire to know the will of Providence in this matter. 
And if I can learn what it is I will do it ! These are not, however, the 
days of miracles, and I suppose it will be granted that I am not to expect 
a direct revelation. I must study the plain physical facts of the case, 
ascertain what is possible, and learn what appears to be wise and right. 

The subject is difficult, and good men do not agree. For instance, the 
other day, four gentlemen of standing and intelligence from New York 
called as a delegation on business connected with the war; but before 
leaving two of them earnestly besought me to proclaim general emanci- 
pation, upon which the other two at once attacked them. You know 
also that the last session of Congress had a decided mn^ority of anti- 
slavery men, yet they could not unite on this policy. And the same ii 
true of the religious people. Why, the rebel soldiers are praying with 
a great deal more earnestness, I fear, than our own troops, and expect- 
ing God to favor their side : for one of our soldiers who had been taken 
prisoner told Senator Wilson a few days since that he met nothing so 
discouraging as the evident sincerity of those he was among in their 
prayers. But we will talk over the merits of the case. 

What good would a proclamation of emancipation from me do, espe- 
cially as we are now situated! I do not want to issue a document that 
the whole world will see must necessarily be inoperative, like the Pope's 
bull against the comet ! Would my word free the slaves, when I cannot 
even enforce the Oonstitution in the rebel States? Is there a single 
court, or magistrate, or individual that would be influenced by it there? 
And what reason is there to think it would have any greater ofleot upon 
the slaves than the late law of Oongress, which I approved, and which 
offers protection and freedom to the slaves of rebel masters who come 
within our lines ? Yet I cannot learn that that law has caused a single 
slave to come over to us. And suppose tliey could be induced by a proc- 
lanon of freedom from me to throw themselves upon us, what should 
we do with them? How can we feed and care for such a multitude? 
General Butler wrote me a few days since that he was issuing more 
rations to the slaves who have i*ushed to him than to all the white 
troops under his command. They eat, and that is all ; though it is trne 
General Butler is feeding the whites also by the thousand ; for it nearly 
amonnlB to a famine there. If, now, the pressure of the war should call 
off onr forces from New Orleans to defend some other poiat, what is to 
prever-^ the mastera from reducing the blacks to slavery ag^? for I 
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am told that whenever the rehels take any black prisoners, free or slav^, 
they immediately auction them off I They did so with those they took 
from a boat that was agronnd in the Tennessee Hiver a few days ago. 
And then I am very ungenerously attacked for it I For instance, wlien, 
after the late battles at and near Bull Eun, an expedition went out from 
TVashiiigton nnder a flag of truce to bury the dead and bring in the 
wonnded, and the rebels seized the blacks wlio ^ent along to help, anci 
nent them into slavery, Horace Greeley said in his paper that the Govern- 
ment would probably do nothing about it. What could I do ? 

Now, then, tell me, if you please, what possible result of good woahl 
foDow the issuing of such a proclamation as you desire ? Understand, 
I raise no objections against it on legal or constitutional grounds, for, am 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy, in time of war I suppose 1 
have a right to take any measure which may best subdue the enemy ; 
nor do I urge objections of a moral nature, in view of possible conse- 
quences of insurrection and massacre at the South. I view this matter 
as a practical war measure, to be decided on according to the advantages 
or disadvantages it may offer to the suppression of the rebellion. 

The Committee replied to these remarks, insisting that 
a proclamation of emancipation would secure at once the 
sympathy of Europe and the civilized world ; and that 
as slavery was clearly the cause and origin of the rebel- 
lion, it was simply just, and in accordance with the word 
of God, that it should be abolished. To these remarks 
the President responded as follows : — 

I admit that slavery is at the root of the rebellion, or at least its ains 
gvd non. The ambition of politicians may have instigated them to act, 
bnt they would have been impotent without slavery as their instrument. 
[ will also concede that emancipation would help ns in Europe, and con- 
rinoe them that we are incited by something more than ambition. I 
grant, further, that it would help somewhat at the North, though not so 
much, I fear, as you and those you represent imagine. Still, some addi- 
tional strength would be added in that way to the war, and then, un- 
questionably, it would weaken the rebels by drawing off their laborers, 
which is of great importance ; but I am not so sure we could do much 
with the blacks, if we were to arm them, I fear that in a few weeks 
the arms would be in the hands of the rebels; and, indeed, thus far, we 
have not had arms enough to equip our white troops. I will mention 
another thing, though it meet only your scorn and contempt. There are 
fifty thousand bayonets in the Union army Irom the Border Slave States 
It would be a serious matter if, in consequence of a proclamation sacb 
■0 yon desire, they should go over to the rebels, I do not think they aJJ 
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iroxLld —not so many, indeed, as a year ago, or as six months ag . not tc 
many today as yesterday. Every day increases their Union ;».eling. 
Tbey are also getting their pride enlisted, and want to beat the rebels. 
Let me say one thing more : I think you should admit thai we already 
have an important principle to rally and unite the people, in the fact that 
constitutional government is at stake. This is a fundamental idea ginn^ 
down about as deep as any thing. 

The Committee replied to this in some brief remarks, tc 
which the President made the following rt^sponse : — 

Do not misunderstand me because I have mentioned th^ise objectiouft. 
They indicate the difficulties that have tlins far }»revented my action in 
some such way as you desire. I Inve not decided against a proclamation 
of liberty to the slaves, but hold the matter under advisement. And 1 
can assure you that the subject is on my inind, by day and night, more 
than any other. Whatever shall ^)pear to be God's will I will do. I 
trust that in the freedom with wUicb I have canvassed yonr views I hav« 
DOt in any respect injured yoir fepJings. 

After free deliberation, and being satisfied that the 
public welfare woiild bo promoted by such a step, and 
that public sentiment would sustain it, on the 22d of Sep- 
tember the Prepaid 'rfut issued the following preliminary 

?Pi50LAMATI0N OF EMANCIPATION. 

I, Abraham Jji/ooln, President of the United States of America, and 
Oommander-in Chief of the army and navy thereof, do hereby proclaim 
und declare thftt hereafter, as heretofore, the war will be prosecuted for 
the object of practically restoring the constitutional relation between the 
United States and each of the States, and the people thereof, in which 
States t>iat relation is or may be suspended or disturbed. 

That it is my purpose, upon the next meeting of Congress, to again 
recommend the adoption of a practical measure tendering pecuniary aid 
to the free acceptance or rejection of all dave States, so called, the people 
whereof may not then be in rebellion against the United States, and 
which States may then have voluntarily adopted, or thereafter may vol- 
untarily adopt, immediate or gradual abolishment of slavery within their 
respective limits; and that the effort to colonize persons of African 
descent, with their consent, upon this continent or elsewhere, with the 
previously obtained consent of the governments existing there, will be 
continued 

That on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any State, 
or deaigiisted part of a State, the jx't^ple whereof shall then be in rebellioa 
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against the United States, shall be then, thenceforward, and forever free ; 
and the Executive Government of the United States, including the mili- 
tary and naval authority thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom 
of such persons, and will do no act or acts to repress such persons, or any 
of them, in any efforts they may make for their actual freedom. 

That the Executive will, on the first day of January aforesaid, by pro<> 
lamation, designate the btates and parts of States, if any, in which tiiA 
people thereof respectively shall then be in rebellion against the United 
States; and the fact that any State, or the people thereof, shall on tJtal 
day be in good fi\ith represented in the Congress of the United States, by 
I lembers chosen thereto at elections wherein a minority of the qualified 
r. iters of such State shall have participated, shall, in the absence of strong 
countervailing testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence that such Stat^ 
and the people thereof, are not then in rebellion against the United 
States. 

That attention is hereby called to an aet of Congress entitled *^ An Ad 
to make an additional Article of War," approved March ISth, 1862, and 
which act is in the words and figures following : — 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled^ That hereafter the following 
^all be promulgated as an additional article of war for the government 
of the army of the United States, and shall be obeyed and observed aa 
iinch: — 

Section 1. — All officers or persons in the military or naval service of 
the United States are prohibited fKom employing any of the forces under 
their respective commands for the purpose of returning fugitives from 
service or labor who may have escaped from any persons to whom such 
service or labor is claimed to be due ; and any officer who shall be foan 1 
guilty by a court-martial of violating this article shall be dismissed from 
Bie service. 

Seo. 2. And be it further enacted^ That this act shall take effect from 
and after its passage. 

Also, to the ninth and tenth sections of an act entitled ^^ An Act to 
Suppress Insurrection, to Punish Treason and Rebellion, to Seize and 
Confiscate Property of Rebels, and for other Purposes," approved July 
16, 1862, and whi^h sections are in the words and figures following: — 

Sko. 9. Ajid be it further enacted, That all slaves of persons whc shaL 
hereafter be engaged in rebellion against the Government of the United 
States, or who shall in any way give aid or comfort thereto, escaping from 
such persons and taking refuge within the lines of the army; and aU 
slaves captured from such persons, or deserted by them and coming 
under the control of the GoverniBent of the United States; and all slavi^a 
of such persons found on [or] being within any place occupied by rebel 
foroes and afterwards occupied by forces of the United States, shall b« 
deomed captives of war, aud shall be forever free of their aorvitude, ar^d 
act again held as slaves. 

Sbo. 10. And be it further enacted., That no slave escaping into anj 
, Territory, or the District of Columbia, from any other State, thai) 
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be delivered np, or in any way impeded or hindered of his liberty, except 
for crime, or some oileiice against the laws, unless tlie person claiiiiiiig 
said fugitive shall first make oath that the person to whom th« hi!)or or 
service of such fugitive is alleged to be due is his lawful owner, and has 
not borne arms against the United JStates in the present rebellion, nor in 
any way giveu aid and comfort thereto; and no person engaged in th% 
military or naval service of the United States shall, under any pretence 
whatever, assume to decide on the validity of the claim of any person te 
the service or labor of any other j)erson, or surrender up any such per- 
son to the claimant, on pain of being dismissed from the servioe. 

And I do hereby enjoin upon and order all persons engaged in the 
.' ulitary and naval service of the United States to observe, obey, and en- 
t\ rce, within their respective spheres of service, the act and sectiont 
al >ve recited. 

/nd the Executive will in due time recommend that all citizens of the 
United States who shall have remained loyal thereto throughout the 
rebellion, shall (upon the restoration of the constitutional relation be- 
tween the United States and their respective States and people, if 
that relation shall have been suspended or disturbed) be compensated 
for all losses by acts of the United States, including the loss of 
■laves. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be aflSxed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this twenty-second day of Sep- 
tember, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
(l. s.] sixty-two, and of the Independence of the United States the 
eighty-seventh. 

Abbahah Linooln. 
By the President: 

William H. Sbwabd, Secretary of State. 

The issuing of this proclamation created the deepest 
interest, not unmixed with anxiety, in the public mind. 
The opponents of the Administration in the loyal States, 
as well as the sympathizers with secession everywhere, 
insisted that it afforded unmistakable evidence that the 
object of the war was, what they had always declared it 
to be, the abolition of slavery, and not the restoration of 
the Union ; and they put forth the most vigorous efforts 
to arouse public sentiment against the Administration on 
this ground. They were met, however, by the clear and 
explicit declaration of the document itself, in which the 
President "proclaimed and declared'^ that "hereafter, as 
heretofore, the war will be prosecuted for the object of 
practically restoring the coustitational relation between 
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the United Slates and each of the States and the people 
thereof, in which that relation is or may be suspended or 
disturhed." This at once made it evident that emancipa- 
tion, as provided for in the proclamation, as a war meas- 
ure, was subsidiary and subordinate to the paramount 
object of the war — the restoration of the Union and the 
re-establishment of the authority of the Constitution ; and 
in this sense it was favorably received by the great body 
of the loyal people of the United States. t 

It only remains to be added, in this connection, that or 
the 1st of January, 1863, the President followed this 
measure by issuing the following 

PROCLAMATION. 

WTierem, on the 22d day of September, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, a proclamation was issued by the 
President of the United States, containing, among other things, the fol 
lowing, to wit : — 

That on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any 
States or designated pan of a State, the people whereof shall then be in 
r<ibellion against the United States, shall be then, thenceforward, and 
forever free ; and the Executive Government of the United States, in 
eluding the military and naval authority thereof, wJl recognize and 
maintain the freedom of such persons, and will do no act or acts to re- 
press such persons, or any of them, in any efforts they may make for their 
actual freedom. 

That the Executive will, on the first day of January aforesaid, by proc- 
lamation, designate the States and parts of States, if any, in which the 
people thereof respectively shall then be in rebellion against the United 
States ; and the fact that any State, or the people thereof, shall on that 
day be in good faith represented in the Congress of the United States, by 
members chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority of the qualified 
voters of such State shall have participated, shall, in the absence <*/ 
strong countervailing testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence that snc*:' 
State, and the people thereof, are not then in rebellion against the UnitL:\ 
States. 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested as commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy of the United States in time of actual armed rebellion against 
the authority and Government of the United States, and as a fit and 
necessary war measure for suppressing said rebellion, do, on this first day 
of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, and in accordance with my purpose so to do, publicly pro- 
claimed for the full period of one huudred days from the day first abovt 
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mentioned, order and designate, as the States and parts of States wherein 
the peofile thereof respectively are this day in rohellion against the 
United States, the following, to wit: 

Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except the parishes of St. Bernard, Plaqn*- 
mines, Jefferson, St. John, St. Charles, St. James, Ascension, Assumption, 
Terre Bonne, Lafourche, Ste. Marie, St. Martin, and Orleans, including 
tht City of New Orleans), Mississippi, Alahama, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia (except the forty-eight oonnties 
designated as West Virginia, and also the counties of Berkeley, Accomac, 
Northampton, Elizabeth City, York, Princess Anne, and Norfolk, inclu- 
ding the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth), and which excepted parts are 
for the present left precisely as if this proclamation were not issued. 

And by virtue of the power and for the purpose aforesaid, I do order 
and declare that all persons held as slaves within said designated States 
and parts of States are, and henceforward shall be, free; and that Ihe 
Executive Government of the United States, including the military and 
naval autliorities thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of said 
persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to be free to abstain 
from all violence, unless in necessary self-defence ; and I recommend to 
them that, in all cases when allowed, they labor faithfully for reasonable 
wages. 

And I further declare and make known that such persons, of suitable 
condition, will be received into the armed service of the United States, to 
{garrison forts, positions, stations, and other places, and to man vessels of 
all sorts in said service. 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, warranted 
oy the Constitution upon military necessity, I invoke the considerate 
judgment of mankind, and the gracious favor of Almighty God. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my name, and caused the 
sviil of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this first day of January, in the yeai 
^ of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixirjr-three, ai.d of 
the independence of the United States the eighty-seventh. 

By the President : Abraham Lnroour* 

William H. Siwasd, Secretary of State. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE lOLITART ADMINISTRATION OF 1862. -THE PRESIDENT A> i 
GENERAL MoCLELLAN. 

<Iens]Ul MoOlrllan BucfoEBDs MoI>owELL. — ^Thb Pbebident^b Ordeb Fom 
AS Advance. — ^The Moyembnt to the Penikbtjla. — Rebel Evacuation 
OF Manabsas. — ^Abbanoementb fob the Pendtsxtlab Movement. — ^Thb 
Pbebident^s Letteb to Genebal MoOlellan. — ^The Rebel Strength 

AT YORKTOWN. — ^ThE BaTTLE OF WlLLLAMBBTJBO. — MoOlELLAN'B FeAK 
OF BEING OVEBWHELMED. — ^ThE PRESIDENT TO MoOlETXAN. — JaOKBON'b 

Raid in tee Shenandoah Valley. — ^The Pbesident to MoOlellan. — 
Seven Pines and Faib Oaks. — MoClellan^b Complaints of Mo- 
Do well. — ^HlS OOKTINTJED D EL AYS. — PREPARES FOR DeFEAT. — GaLLS 

FOB MOBE Men. — His Advice to tub President. — ^Pbepabations to 
Concentrate the Army.- -General Halleok to MoClbllan. — Ap- 
pointment of General Pope. — Impebative Orders to MoOlellan. — 
MoOlellan^s Failuee to aid Pope. — His Excuses for Delay. — ^Pro- 
poses TO LEAVE. — Pope unaided. — Excuses for Franklin's Delay. — 
His Excuses proved Groundless. — His alleged Lack of Supplies. — 
Advance into Maryland.— The President's Letteb to MoOlellan. 
— ^Hb Pbotestb against Delay. — MoOlellan believbd fbom Oom- 
MAND. — Speech by the Pbesident. 

The repulse of the national forces at the battle of Bull 
Run in July, 1861, aroused the people of the loyal States 
to a sense of the magnitude of the contest which had been 
forced upon them. It stimulated to intoxication the pride 
and ambition of the rebels, and gave infinite encourage 
ment to their efforts to raise fresh troops, and increase the 
military resources of their Confederation. Nor did the 
reverse the national cause had sustained for an instant 
damp the ardor or-check the determination of the Govern- 
ment and people of the loyal States. General McDowell, 
the able and accomplished oflScer who commanded the 
army of the United States in that engagement, conducted 
the operations of the day with signal ability ; and his 
defeat was due, as subsequent disclosures have clearly 
shown, far more to accidents for which others were re- 
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sponsible, than to any lack of skill in planning the bat 
tie, or of conrage and generalship on tiie field. Bnt it 
was the first considerable engagement of the war, and its 
loss was a serious and startling disappointment to the 
sangnine expectations of the people : it was deemed neces- 
«ary therefore, to place a new commander at the head of 
the army in front of Washington. General McClellan, 
who had been charged, at the outset of the war, with 
operations in the Department of the Ohio, and who had 
achieved marked success in clearing Western Virginia of 
the rebel troops, was summoned to Washington on the 
22d of July, and on the 27th assumed command of the 
Army of the Potomac. Although then in command only 
of a department, General McClellan, with an ambition 
and a presumption natural, perhaps, to his age and the 
circumstances of his advancement, addressed his atten- 
tion to the general conduct of the war in all sections of 
the country, and favored the Government and lieutenant- 
General Scott with several elaborate and meritorious let- 
ters of advice, as to the method most proper to be pur- 
sued for the suppression of the rebellion. He soon, how- 
ever, found it necessary to attend to the preparation of 
the army under his command for an immediate resumption 
of hostilities. Fresh troops in great numbers speedily 
poured in from the Northern States, and were organized 
and disciplined for prompt and effective service. The 
number of troops in and about the Capital when General 
McCleUan assumed command, was a little over fifty thou- 
sand, and the brigade organization of General McDowell 
lormed the basis for the distribution of these new forces. 
By the middle of October this army had been raised to 
over one hundred and fifty thousand men, with an artil- 
lery force of nearly five hundred pieces — all in a state of 
excellent discipline, under skilful officers, and animated 
by a zealous and impatient eagerness to renew the contest 
for the preservation of the Constitution and Government 
of the United States. The President and Secretary of 
War had urged the division of the army into corpg 
d^armee, for the purpose of more effective service ; but 
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General McClellan had discouraged and thwarted their 
endeavors in this direction, mainly on the ground that 
there were not officers enough of tried ability in the army 
to be intrusted with such high commands as this division 
would create. 

On the 22d of October, a portion of our forces which 
had been ordered to crOss the Potomac above Washmg- 
ton, in the direction of Leesburg, were met by a heavy 
force of the enemy at Ball's Bluff, repulsed with severe 
loss, and compelled to return. The circumstances of this 
disaster excited a great deal of dissatisfaction in the pub- 
lic mind, and ihU was still further aggravated by the fact 
that the rebels had obtained, and been allowed to hold, 
complete control of the Potomac below Washington, so 
as to establish a virtual and effective blockade of the 
Capital from that direction. Special efforts were repeat- 
edly made by the President and Navy Department to 
clear the banks of the river of the rebel forces, knovm to 
be small in number, which held them, but it was found 
impossible to induce General McClellan to take any steps 
to aid in the accomplishment of this result. In October 
he had promised that on a day named, four thousand 
troops should be ready to proceed down the river to co- 
operate with the Potomac flotilla under Captain Craven ; 
but at the time appointed the troops did not arrive, and 
General McClellan alleged, as a reason for having changed 
his mind, that his engineers had informed him that so 
large a body of troops could not be landed. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy replied that the landing of the troop* 
was a matter of which that department assumed th 
responsibility ; and it was then agreed that the troops 
should be sent down the next night. They were not 
Bent, however, either then or at any other time, for which 
General McClellan assigned as a reason the fear that such 
an attempt might bring on a general engagement. Cap- 
tain Craven upon this threw up his command, and the 
Potomac remained closed to the vessels and transports of 
the United States until it was opened in March of the next 
year by the vol untary withdrawal of the rebel forces. 
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On the 1st of November, General McClellan was ap- 
pointed by the President to succeed General Scott in the 
command of all the armies of the Union, remaining in 
personal command of the Army of the Potomac. His 
attention was then of necessity turned to the direction of 
army movements, and to the conduct of political affairs, 
■so far as they came under military control, in the more 
distant sections of the country. But no movement took 
place in the Army of the Potomac. 

The season had been unusually favorable for military 
operations— the troops were admirably organized and dis 
ciplined, and in the highest state of eflBiciency — ^in num 
bers they were known to be far superior to those of the 
rebels opposed to them, who were nevertheless permit- 
ted steadily to push their approaches towards Washing- 
ton, while, from the highest oflScer to the humblest pri- 
vate, our forces were all animated with an eager desire to 
be led against the enemies of their country. As winter 
approached without any indications of an intended move- 
ment of our armies, the public impatience rose to ther 
highest point of discontent. The Administration was 
everywhere held responsible for these unaccountable de- 
lays, and was freely charged by its opponents with a de- 
sign to protract the war for selfish political purposes of 
its OAvn ; and at the faU election the public dissatisfaction 
made itself manifest by adverse votes in every considera- 

le State where elections were held. 

l^nable longer to endure this state of things, President 
Linf^oln put an end to it on the 27th of January, 1862, by 
issuing the following or-der : — 

ExKounrx Makbion, WASHnroroir, Jamvary ST, 1692. 
Ordefed^ That the twenty-second day of February, 1862, be the day for 
a general movement of the land and naval forces of the Unitf J States 
against the insurgent forces. That especially the army at and about For- 
tress Monroe, the Army of the Potomac^ the Army of Western Virginia, 
the army near Munfordsville, Kentucky, the amyr and flotilla at Cairo, 
and a naval force in the Gulf of Mexico, be ready to move on that day. 
' That all other forces, both land and naval, with their respective com- 
manders, obey existing orders for the time, and be ready to obey addi- 
tional orders when duly given. 
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That the heads of departments, and especially the Secretaries of War 
and of the Navy, with all their subordinates, and the General-in-Chief 
with all other commanders and subordinates of land and naval forces 
will severally be held to their strict and full responsibilities for prompt 
execution of this order. Abbaham Lcsooln. 

This order, which applied to all the armies of the Uni- 
ted States, was followed four days afterwards by the fol 
lowing special order directed to General McClellan : — 

Exaourrm Manbioxt, WABHiseToxr, Jamuaury 81, 16AB. 
Ordered^ That all the disposable force of the Army of the Potomac, 
after providing safely for the defence of Washington, be formed into an 
expedition for the immediate object of seizing and occupying a point 
upon tlie railroad southwest of what is known as Manassas Junction, aU 
details to be in the discretion of the Commander-in-Chief^ and the expe- 
dition to move before or on the twenty-second day oi February next. 

Abbaham Iinooln. 

The object of this order was to engage the rebel army 
in front of Washington by a flank attack, and by its de- 
feat relieve the Capital, put Richmond at our mercy, and 
break the main strength of the rebellion by destroying 
the principal army arrayed in its support. Instead of 
obeying it, General McClellan remonstrated against its 
execution, and urged the adoption of a diflTerent plan of 
attack, which was to move upon Richmond by way of 
the Chesapeake Bay, the Rappahannock River, and a 
land march across the country from Urbana, leaving the , 
rebel forces in position at Manassas to be held in check, 
if they should attempt a forward movement, only by the 
troops in the fortifications around Washington. As the 
result of several conferences with the President, he ob- 
tained permission to state in writing his objections to his 
plan — ^the President meantime sending him the following 
letter of inquiry : — 

Ezaoimyx Maitsiox, Waihixotor, F^^rnairy S. IMt. 
Mt Dear Sib: — ^Tou and I have distinct and different plans for a 
movement of the Army of the Potomac : yours to be done by the Chesa- 
peake, up the Rappahannock to Urbana, and across land to the terminuR 
of the railroal on the York River ; mine to move directly to a point on 
the milroad southwest of Manassas. 
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li you will give satisfactory answers to the following qaestions, I shall 
gladly yield my plan to yours : — 

1st. Does not your plan involve a greatly larger expenditure of time 
uid mont^ than mine ? 

2d. therein is a victory more certain by your plan than mine! 

8d. Wherein is a victory more valuable by your plan than mine! 

4th. In fact, would it not be less valuable in this : that it would break 
BO great line of the enemy's communications, while mine would 9 

6th. In case of disaster, would not a retreat be more difficult by your 

plan than mine? 

Yours, truly, Abraham Linooln. 

Migor-General MoOlellan. 

General McClellan sent to the Secretary of War, un- 
der date of February 3d, a very long letter, presenting 
strongly the advantage possessed by the rebels in hold- 
ing a central defensive position, from which they could 
with a small force resist any attack on either flank, con- 
centrating their main strength upon the other for a deci- 
sive action. The uncertainties of the weather, the neces- 
sity of having long lines of communication, and the prob- 
able indecisiveness even of a victory, if one should be 
gained, were urged against the President's plan. So 
btrongly was General McClellan in favor of his ownplan 
of operations, that he said he "should prefer the move 
from Fortress Monroe as a base, to an attack upon Ma- 
nassas." The President was by no means convinced by 
General McClellan' s reasoning; but in consequence of 
his steady resistance and unwillingness to enter upon the 
execution of any other plan, he assented to a submission 
of the matter to a council of twelve officers held late in 
February, at head-quarters. The result of that council 
was, a decision in favor of moving by way of the lower 
Chesapeake and the Rappahannock — seven of the Gten- 
erals present, viz., Fitz-John Porter, Franklin, W. F. 
Smith, McCall, Blenker, Andrew Porter, and Naglee, 
voting in favor of it, as did Keyes also, with the qualifi- 
cation that the army should not move until the rebels 
were driven from the Potomac, and Generals McDowell, 
Sumner, Heintzelman, and Barnard, voting against it 

In this decision the President acquiesced, and on the 
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Sth of March issned two general war orders, the first 
directing the Major-General commanding the Army of 
the Potomac to proceed forthwith to organize that part of 
said army destined to enter upon active operations into 
four army corps, to be commanded, the first by General 
McDowell, the second by General Sumner, the third by 
•Teneral Heintzelinan, and the fourth bj- General Keyes. 
General Banks was assigned to the command of a fifth 
corps. It also appointed General Wadsworth Military 
Governor at Washington, and directed the order to be 
" executed with such promptness and dispatch as m t to 
delay the commencement of the operations already di- 
rected to be undertaken by the Army of the Potomac. ' 
The second of these orders was as follows : — 

ExxounvB Mansion, WASHiNeTON, March 8, 1868. 

Ordered^ That no change of the base of operations of the Army of 
the Potomac shall be made without leaving in and abont Washington 
such a force as, ki the opinion of the General-in-Ohief and the com- 
manders of army corps, shall leave said city entirely secure. 

That no more than two army corps (about fifty thousand troops) ot 
said Anny of the Potomac shall be moved en route for a new base of 
operations until the navigation of the Potomac, from Washington to the 
Chesapeake Bay, shall be freed from the enemy's batteries, and other 
obstructions, or until the President shall hereafter give express per- 
missior. 

That any movement as aforesaid, en route for a new base of operations, 
which may be ordered by the General-in-Ohief, and which may be in- 
tended to move upon the Chesapeake Bay, shall begin to move upon the 
. y as early as the eighteenth March instant, and the General-in-Chief 
•hall be responsible that it moves as early as that day. 

Ordered^ That the army and navy co-operate in an immediate effort to 
capture the enemy's batteries upon the Potomac between WashingtoD 
and the Chesapeake Bay. Abraham Linooijt. 

L. Thomas, Adjutant- General, 

This order was issued on the Sth of March. On the 
9th, information was received by General McClellan, at 
Washington, that the enemy had abandoned his position 
In front of that city. He at once crossed the Potomac, 
and on the same night issued orders for an immediate ad- 
vance of the whole army towards Manassas — ^not with 
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any intention, as lie has since explained, of pursuing the 
rebels, and taking advantage of their retreat, hut to '*.uet 
rid of superfluous baggage and other impediments wliich 
accumulate so easily around an anny encamped for a long 
time in one locality" — ^to give the troops "some expe- 
rience on the march and bivouac preparatory to the cam- 
paign," and to aflfbrd them also a "good intermediate 
step between the quiet and comparative comfort of the 
camps around Washington and the vigor of active oper? 
tions."* These objects, in General McClellan's opinioj 
were sufficiently accomplished by what the Prince de 
Joinville, of his staff, styles a "promenade" of the army 
to Manassas, where they learned, from personal inspec- 
tion, that the rebels had actually evacuated that position ; 
and on the 15th, orders were issued for a return of the 
forces to Alexandria. 

On the 11th of March, the President issued another or- 
der, stating that "Major-General McClellan having per- 
sonally taken the fleld at the head of the Army of the 
Potomac, until otherwise ordered, he is relieved from the 
command of the other military departments, retaining 
command of the Department of the Potomac." Major- 
General Halleck was assigned to the command of the De- 
partment of the Mississippi, and the Mountain Depaiv 
ment was created for Major-General Fremont. All the 
commanders of departments were also required to report 
directly to the Secretary of War. 

On the 13th of March, a council of war was held at 
head-quarters, then at Fairfax Court-House, by whicli ^' 
was decided that, as the enemy had retreated behind t 
Rappahannock, operations against Richmond could besi 
be conducted from Fortress Monroe, provided : — 

1st That the enemy's vessel, Merrimuc, can be neutralized. 

2d. That the means of transportation, siitHcient for an immediate trans 
fer of the force to its new base, can be ready at Wasliington and Alezan^t 
dria to move down the Potomac ; and, 

8d. That a naval anxilijiry force can be had to silence, or aid in lilen 
dng, the enemy's batteries on tlie York River. 

* See Qeneral MciTleUa^ s Eteport, dated Aiu'uit 4, 1863. 
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4th. That the force to be left to cover Washington shall be such as t« 
iciv^e an entire feeling of security for its safety from menace. 

Note. — That with the forts on the right bank of the Potomac fiillj 
garrisoned, and those on the left bank occupied, a covering force in front 
of the Virginia line of twenty -five thousand men would suflSoe. (Keyee, 
Heintzelman, and McDowell.) 

A total of forty thousand men for the defence of the city woaM 
•ai£3e (Sumner.) 

Upon receiving a report of this decision, the following 
oinmunication was at once addressed to the commanding 
general : — 

Wab I^VpABTinon^ March 18, 1861 

The President having considered the plan of operations agreed npon 
by yourself and the commanders of army corps, makes no objection to 
the same, but gives the following directions as to its execution : — 

Ist. Leave such force at Manassas Junction as shall make it entirely 
certain that the enemy shall not repossess himself of that position an 1 
line of communication. 

2d. Leave Washington entirely secure. 

3d. Move the remainder of the force down the Potomac, choosing « 
new base at Fortress Monroe, or anywhere between here and there ; o!*, 
at all events, move such remainder of the army at once in pursuit of tb t 
enemy by some route. Edwin M. Stanton, 

Secretary of War. 

M^or-General Gsobge B. MoOlkllan. 

It will readily be seen, from these successive orders, 
that the President, in common with the whole country, 
had been greatly pained by the long delay of the Army 
of the Potomac to move against the enemy while en- 
camped at Manassas, and that this feeling was converted 
)to chagrin and mortification when the rebels were 
Jiowed to withdraw from that position without thf^ 
slightest molestation, and without their design being even 
suspected until it had been carried into complete and suc- 
cessful execution. He was impatiently anxious, there- 
fore, that no more time should be lost in delays. In 
reply to the Secretary of War, General McClellan, before 
embarking for the Peninsula, conimunicated his intention 
of reaching, without loss of time, the field of what he 
believed would be a decisive battle, which he expected 
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to fight between West Point and Richmond. On tlje Slst 
of March, the President, out of deference to the importu- 
nities of General Fremont and his friends, and from a be- 
lief that this officer could make good use of a larger force 
than he then had at his command in the Mountain Depart- 
ment, ordered General Blenker's division to leave the 
Army of the Potomac and join him ; a decision which he 
announced to General McClellan in the following let 
ter .— 

ExxouTiTx Majvbioic, WABHiirGTOir, March 81, 1801 
My Dbab Sib: — ^This morning I felt constrained to order Blenker's 
division to Fremont, and I write this to assure 70a that I did so with 
great pain, nnderetanding that yon would wish it otherwise. If yon could 
know the full pressure of tlie case, I am confident that 70U would JB^fj 
it, even beyond a mere acknowledgment that the Commander-in-Ohie# 
may order what he pleases. 

Yours, very truly, A. Linooln. 

li^jor-Gkneral MoGlellan. 

Cteneral Banks, who had at first been ordered by Gen- 
eral McClellan to occupy Manassas, and thus cover 
Washington, was directed by him, on the 1st of April, to 
throw the rebel General Jackson well back from Win- 
chester, and then move on Staunton at a time '* nearly 
coincident with his own move on Richmond ;" though 
General McClellan expressed the fear that General Banks 
"could not be ready in time" for that movement. Tlip 
four corps of the Army of the Potomac, destined for acti^ 
operations by way of the Peninsula, were ordered to em 
bark, and forwarded as rapidly as possible to Fortress 
Monroe. On the 1st of April, General McClellan wrote 
to the Secretary of war, giving a report of the dispositions 
he had made for the defence of Washington ; and on the 
2d, General Wadsworth submitted a statement of the forces 
under his command, which he regarded as entirely inade- 
quate to the service required of them. The President re- 
ferred the matter to Adjutant-General Thomas and Genera! 
B. A. Hitchcock, who made a report on the same day, in 
which they decided that the force left by General McClel- 
lan was not sufficient to make Washington " entirely 
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secure," as the President had required in his order ol 
March 13 ; nor was it as large as the council of officers 
held at Fairfax Court-House on the same day had ad- 
j adged to be necessary. In accordance with this decision, 
and for the purpose of rendering the Capital safe, the army 
uorps of General McDowell was detached from General 
' cClellan's immediate command, and ordered to report 
to the Secretary of War. 

On reaching Fortress Monroe, General McClellan found 
Commodore Goldsborough, who commanded on that 
naval station, unwilling to. send any considerable portion 
of his force up the York River, as he was employed in 
watching the Merrimack^ which had closed the James 
River against us. He therefore landed at the Fortress, 
and commenced his march up the Peninsula, having 
reached the Warwick River, in the immediate vicinity of 
Yorktown, which had been fortified, and was held by a 
rebel force of about eleven thousand men, under General 
Magruder— a part of them, however, being across the 
river at Gloucester. He here halted to reconnoitre the 
position ; and on the 6th wrote to the President that he 
had but eighty-five thousand men fit for duty — that the 
whole line of the Warwick River was strongly fortified — 
that it was pretty certain he was to ''have the whole 
force of the enemy on his hands, probably not less than 
a hundred thousand men, and probably more," and that 
e should commence siege operations as soon as he could 
;^et up his train. He entered, accordingly, upon this 
work, telegraphing from time to time complaints that lie 
was not properly supported by the Government, and 
asking for re-enforcements. 

On the 9th of April, President Lincoln addressed him 
the following letter : — 

Washhtoton, April 9, 169& 
My Deab Sib : — Tour dispatches, complaining tLat you are not prop- 
erly sustained, while they do not offend me, do pain me very much. 

Blenker's division was withdrawn from you before you left here, and 
you know the pressure under which I did it, and, as I thought, acqui- 
Moed in ^t — certainly not without reluctance. 
After yoa l^ft, I ^oertMned that less than twenty (boused UDorgtir 
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ised men, without a single field battery, were all you designed to be left 
for the defence of Washington and }k[ an assas Junction, and part «•!' thu 
even was to go to General Hooker's old position. General Banks's corps, 
once designed for Manassas Junction, was diverted and tied up ou tiie 
line of Winchester and Strasburg, and could not leave it without again 
•xposing l])e Upper Potomac and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. This 
presented, or would present, when McDowell and Sumner should be gone, 
a great temptation to the enemy to turn back from the Rappahannock an^ 
sack Washington. My implicit order that Washington should, by th 
judgment of all the commanders of army corps, be left entirely secure, 
had been neglected. It was precisely this that drove me to detain Mr , 
Dowell. 

I do not forget that I was satisfied with your arrangement to Ivav* 
Banks at Manassas Junction : but vrhen that arrangement was broken 
up, and nothing was substituted for it, of course I was constrained to 
substitute something for it myself. And allow me to ask, do you really 
think I should permit the line from Richmond, vid Manassas Junction, to 
this city, to be entirely open, except what resistance could be presented 
by less than twenty thousand unorganized troops t This is a question 
which the country will not allow me to evade. 

There is a curious mystery about the number of troops now with you. 
When I telegraphed you on the sixth, saying you had over a hundred 
thousand with you, I had just obtained from the Secretary of War a state- 
ment taken, as he said, from your own returns, making one hundred and 
eight thousand then with you and en route to you. You now say you 
will have but eighty -five thousand when all en route to you shall hav« 
reached you. How can the discrepancy of twenty-throe thousand be 
accounted for? 

As to General Wool's command, I understand it is doing for you pre- 
dsely what a like number of your own would have to do if tiiat command 
was away. 

I suppose the whole force which has gone forward for you is with yon 
by this time. And if so, I think it is the precise time for yon to strike a 
blow. By delay, the enemy will relatively gain upon you — ^that is, ba 
will gain faster by fortifications and re-enforcements than you can by re- 
enforoements alone. And once more let me tell yon, it is indispensable 
to yon that yon strike a blow. I am powerless to help this. You will 
do me the justice to remember I always insisted that going down tlie baj 
in search of a field, instead of fighting at or near Manassas, was only 
shifting and not surmounting a difficulty ; that we would find the same 
enemy, aiic the same or equal intrenchments, at either place. The coun- 
try will not fail tx) note, is now noting, that the present hesitation to 
move upon an intrenched enemy is but the story of Manassas repeated. 

I beg to assure you that I have never written you or spoken to you in 
greater kindness of feeling than now, nor with a fuller purpoi^e to sustair 
18 
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jrou, so far as, in nij most anziona judgment, I consistently can. Bit 
/on must act Yours, very truly, 

Abbaham Lmoouf. 
M^jor-General MoOlbllan. 

In this letter the President only echoed the impatience 
and eagerness of the whole country. The most careful 
inquiries which General Wool, in command at Fortress 
Monroe, had been able to make, satisfied him that York 
Itown was not held by any considerable force ; and sub- 
sequent disclosures have made it quite certain that this 
force was so utterly inadequate to the defence of the 
position, that a prompt movement upon it would have 
caused its immediate surrender, and enabled our army to 
advance at once upon Richmond. General McClellan 
decided, however, to approach it by a regular siege ; and 
it was not until this design had become apparent, that the 
rebel Government began to re-enforce Magruder.* He 

* The following extract from the official report of Major-General Magru ler, 
dated May 3d, 1862, and published by order of the Confederate Congress, is con- 
dusive as to the real strength of the force which General McClellan had in front 
of him at Yorktown : — 

HxADQUAB-nCBS, DxPASTafSKT OT THX PKNUrSUlA, i 

Lkjb'8 Faam, Muf 8, 1862. ) 

General 8. Goopkk, A. and L G. a S. A. : 

GBinBAL>— Deeming it of vital importance to hold Yorktown on York Biver, and Mulberry 
Island on James River, and to keep the enemy in check by an intervening line nntil the author 
Itlet might take such steps as should be deemed Beoessary to meet a serious advance of th« ene 
my in the Peninsula, I felt compelled to dispose of my forces in such a manner as to accomplisk 
these objects with the least risk possible under the circumstances of great haxard which sur- 
rounded the little army 1 commanded. 

I had prepared, as my real line of defenoo, positions in advance at Harwood^s and Young*t 
Mills. Both flanks of this line were defended bv boggy and difficult streams and swaropa. 
* * In my opinion, this advanced tine, with its flank defence's might have been held 
, r.^'cnty thousand troops. ♦ e ♦ Finding my forces too weak to attempt the de 
'te of this Hne, I was compelled to prepare to receive the enemy on a second lino on War- 
•vick Biver. This line was incomplete in its preparations. Keeping then only small bodies of 
tooops at Barwood'a and YouDg^s Mills, and on Bhip Point, I distributed my remaining forcea 
along the Warwick line, embracing a front ft*om Yorktown to Minor's farm of twelve miles, and 
firom the latter place to Mulberry Island Point one and a half miles. I was compelled fic placa 
In Gloucester Point, Yorktown, and Mulberry Island, flzed garrisons, amounting to six thou- 
■and men, my whole /otm being el&ven th/meand^ so that it will be seen thai the balance <if 
fhi% l»n«, embraoing a length qf thirteen miles, %oas d^ended by abctU jl'ee thousand 



After the reoonnoissances in great force from Fortress Monroe and Newport News, the enemy, 
«• the 8d of April, advanced and took possession of Harwood's Mill Be advanced in two heavy 
oolnmns, one along the old York road, and the other along the Warwick road, and on the 6th ef 
April appeared simultaneously along the whole pnrt of our line from Minor's farm to Yorktowb 
I ha/e BO aeeurate data upon which to ba»*^ an exact statement of his force; bit from rarloil 
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continued his applications to the Government for more 
troops, more cannon, more transportation — all which were 
sent forward to him as rapidly as possible, being taken 
mainly from McDowell's corps. On the 14th of April, 
General Franklin, detached from that corps, reported to 
General McClellan, near Yorktown, but his troops re- 
mained on board the transports. A month was spent in 
this way, the President urging action in the most earnest 
manner, and the commanding general delaying from day 
to day his reiterated promises to commence operations 
immediately. At last, on the morning of the 4th of May, 
it was discovered that the rebels had been busy for a day 
or two in evacuating Yorktown, and that the last of tlieir 
columns had left that place, all their supply trains hav- 
ing been previously removed on the day and night pre- 
ceding. General McClellan, in announcing this event to 
the Government, added that " no time would be lost" in 
the pursuit, and that he should ^'push the enemy to the 
wall." General Stoneman, with a column of cavalry, 
was at once sent forward to overtake the retreating 
enemy, which he succeeded in doing on the same day, 
and was repulsed. On the 6th, the forces ordered for- 
ward by General McClellan came up, and found a very 
strong rear-guard of the rebels strongly fortified, about 
two miles east of Williamsburg, and prepared to dispute 
the advance of the pursuing troops. It had been known 

•onreeB of icformation I waa satiafidd that I had before me the enemy^a Arm y of the Potomac, 
Duder the command of General McClellan, with the exception of the two corps (Tannee of 
Banka and McDowell reapeetlTely-^ormiDg an aggregate number certainly of not less than one 
Qundred thousand, since ascertained to have been one hundred and twenty thousand men. 

On erery portion of my lines he attacked ua with a ftirlous cannonading and mn^ketry, which 
was responded to with effect by our batteries and troops of the line. His skirmishers also were 
well thrown forward on this and the succeeding day, and enerfretically felt our whole line, but 
were everywhere repulsed by the steadiness of our troops. ThuH^ to-itkfive t/ioasand mev., 
^Boehtaits q/ the garruont^ toe stopped and held in cfteek offer one hitndred thousand of tfn 
enemy. Every preparation was made in anticipation of another attack by the enemy. Th« 
men slept in the trenches and under arms, but^ to my utter surprise^ he permitted day after 
day to elapse u>ith<mt an assault 

In a few days the object of his delay was apparent In every direction in front of our Hnett, 
C^rough the intervening woods and along the open Jlelde^ earthworks began to appear. 
Tkicngh the energetio action of the Government re-enforcemonts began to pour in, and each 
hmsr the army qfthe Peninsuia grew stronger and titronger^ until anmitty passed from m^ 
miad as io the result q^ an attack upon us. * * * 

J. BajrxusAD Maobuusb, Major-GeneraL 
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fr-om tlie beginning that a very formidable line of forta 
had been erected here, and it ought to have been equally 
well known by the commanding general that the retreat- 
ing enemy would avail himself of them to delay the 
pursuit. General McClellan, however, had evidently 
anticipated no resistance. He remained at his head-quar- 
ters, two miles in the rear of Yorktown, until summoned 
by special messenger in the afternoon of the 5th, who 
announced to him that our troops had encountered the 
enemy strongly posted, that a bloody battle was in 
progress, and that his presence on the field was impera- 
tively required. Replying to the messenger that he had 
supposed our troops in front "could attend to that little 
matter," General McClellan left his head-quarters at about 
half-past two, p. m., and reached the field at five. Gen- 
eral Hooker, General Heintzelman, and General Sumner 
had been fighting under enormous difficulties, and with 
heavy losses, during all the early part of the day ; and 
just as the commanding general arrived, General Kearney 
had re-enforced General Hooker, and General Hancock 
had executed a brilliant flank movement, which turned 
the fortunes of the day, and left our forces in possession 
of the field. 

General McClellan does not seem to have understood 
that this affair was simply an attempt of the rebel rear- 
guard to cover the retreat of the main force, and that 
when it had delayed the pursuit it had accomplished its 
whole purpose. He countermanded an order for the 
advance of two divisions, and ordered them back toj 
Yorktown ; and in a dispatch sent to the War Depart- 
ment the same night, he treats the battle as an engage- 
ment with the whole rebel army. "I find," he says, 
*^ General Joe Johnston in front of me in strong force, 
I)robably greater, a good deal, than my own." He again 
complains of the inferiority of his command, says he will 
do all he can *' with the force at his disposal," and that 
he should "rua the risk of at least holding them in check 
here (at Williamsburg) while he resumed the original 
plan" — which was to send Franklin to West Point by 
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water. Bat the direct pursuit of the retreating rebel 
onny was abandoned — owing, as the General said, to the 
bud state of the roads, which rendered it impracticable. 
Some five days were spent at Williamsburg, which en- 
jjbled the rebels, notwithstanding the *' state of the 
roads," to withdraw their whole force across the Chick- 
.liioniiny, and establish themselves within the foi-tifica- 
tioua in front of Richmond. On the morning of the 7th, 
General Franklin landed at West Point, but too late to 
intercept the main body of the retreating army ; he wae 
met by a strong rear-guard, with whom he had a sharp 
but fruitless engagement. 

The York River had been selected as the base of 
operations, in preference to the James, because it "waa 
in a better position to effect a junction with any troops 
that might move from Washington on the Fredericksburg 
line ;"* and arrangements were made to procure supplier 
for the army by that route. On the 9th, Norfolk waa 
evacuated by the rebels, all the troops withdrawing in 
safety to Richmond ; and the city, on the next day, was 
occupied by General Wool. On the 11th, the formidable 
steamer Merrimacky which had held our whole naval force 
at Fortress Monroe completely in check, was blown up 
by the rebels themselves, and our vessels attempted to 
reopen the navigation of the James River, but were 
Te])ulsed by a heavy battery at Drury's Bluflf, eight 

iiles below Richmond. After waiting for several days 
/ «:>r the roads to improve, the main body of the army was 
put in motion on the road towards Richmond, which was 
about forty miles from Williamsburg ; and, on the 36th, 
head-quarters were established at White House, at the 
point where the Richmond Railroad crosses the Pamun- 
key, an affluent of the York River— the main body of the 
army lying along the south bank of the Chickahominy, a 
Bwampy stream, behind which the rebel army had in- 
trenched itself for the defence of Richmond. 
General McClellan began again to prepare for fighting 

• See General MoCleU»p'i teiitimoii7^Beport of Oosumtte^ on Oooduct o^ tbi 
War, ML, p. 431. 
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the ^'decisive battle" which he had been predicting evei 
since the rebels withdrew from Manassas, but which they 
had so far succeeded in avoiding. A good deal of his at- 
tention, however, was devoted to making out a case of 
neglect agamst the Government. On the 10th of May, 
when he had advanced but tliree miles beyond Williaras- 
bui;g, he sent a long dispatch to the War Derartment, I 
reiterating his conviction that tlie rebels were about to I 
dispute his advance with their whole force, and asking 
for "every man" the Government could send him. If 
not re-enforced, he said he should probably be '* obliged 
to fight nearly double liis numbers strongly intrenched." 
Ten days previously the official returns showed that he 
had one hundred and sixty thousand men under his com- 
mand. On the 14th, he telegraphed the President, reit- 
erating his fears that he was to be met by overwhelming 
numbers, saying that he could not bring more than eighty 
thousand men into the field, and again asking for ^' every 
man" that the War Department could send him. Even 
if more troops should not .be needed for -military pur- 
poses, he thought a great display of imposing force in 
the capital of the rebel government would have the best 
moral effect To these repeated demands the President, 
through the Secretary of War, on the 18th of May, made 
the following reply : — 

WABBoroTOV, Mo^ 18— S p. m 

GvznsBAL: — ^Yonr dispBtch to the President, asking re-enforcemeDta 
bos been received and oarofully considered. 

llie President is not willing to uncover the Oapital entirely ; and it i. 
believed that even if this were prudent, it would require more time to 
effect a junction between your army and that of the Kappahannock by the 
way of the Potomac and York Rivei, than by a land march. In order, 
therefore, to increase the strength of the attack upon Richmond at the 
earliest moment, General McDowell has been ordered to march upon that 
city by the shortest route. He is ordered, keeping himself always in posi- 
tion, to save the Oapital from all possible attack, so to operate as to put 
his left wing in communication with your right wing, and you are in 
structed to co-operate so as to establiRh this communication as soon tm 
possible by extending your right wing to the north of Richmond. 

It is believed that this communication can be safely established oitliff 
worth or south of the Paraunkey River, 
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In any event, you will be able to prevent the main body of the eueiiiy's 
forces from leaving Richmond, and falling in overwhelming force upon 
General McDowell. He will move with between thirty-five and fort) 
thousand men. 

A copy of the instmotioDa to General McDoweU are with this. The 
ipecifio task assigned to his command has been to provide against any 
danger to the capital of the nation. 

At your earliest call for re-enforcements, he is sent forward to co-oper- 
ate in the reduction of Richmond, but charged, in attempting this, not to 
uncover the Oity of Washington, and you will give no order, either before 
or after your junction, which can put him out of position to cover this 
•nty. You and ho will communicate with each other by telegraph or 
otherwise, as frequently as may be necessary for sufficient co-operation. 
When General McDowell is in poaition on your right, his supplies must 
be drawn from West Point, and you will instruct your staff officers to be 
prepared to supply him by that route. 

The President desires that General McDowell retain the command of 
the Department of the Rappahannock, and of the forces with which he 
moves forward. 

By order of the President Eowisr M. Stanton. 



In reply to this, on the 21st of May, General McClellau 
repeated his declarations of the overwhelming force of 
the rebels, and urged that General McDowell should join 
him by water instead of by land, going down the Rappa- 
hannock and the bay to Portress Monroe, and then ascend- 
ing the York and Pamunkey Rivers. He feared there 
was " little hope that he could join him overland in time 
for the coming battle. Delays," he says, " on my paii: 
will be dangerous : I fear sickness and demoralization. 
This region is unhealthy for Northern men, and unless 
vept moving, I fear that our soldiers may become dis- 
couraged" — a fear that was partially justified by the ex- 
perience of the whole month succeeding, during which 
he kept them idle. He complained also that McDowell 
was not put more completely under his command, and 
declared that a movement by land would uncov^^^r Wash- 
ington quite as completely as one by water. He was 
busy at that, time in bridging the Chickahominy, and 
gave no instructions, as required, for supplying MoDew 
elVs forces on their arrivii i^ v\rest Point 
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To these representations he received fiom the Presi 
dent the following reply : — 

Washikoton i/iay 24, 186S. 

I left General McDowelPs camp at dark last evening. Shields's com- 
mairl is there, but it is so worn that he cannot move before Monday 
morning, the 26th. We have so thinned our line to get troops for othei 
I' laces that it was broken yesterday at Front Royal, ^ath a probable lost 
%i} us of one regiment infantry, two companies cavalry, putting Genera, 
iianks in some periL 

The enemy's forces, under General Anderson, now opposing Genera-l 
McDoweirs advance, have, as their line of supply and retreat, the road U \ 
Ulchmond. 

If, in coigunction with McDowell's movement against Anderson, you 
could send a force from your right to cut off the enemy's supplies from 
Kichmond, preserve the railroad bridge across the two fords of the Pa- 
munkey, and intercept the enemy's retreat, you will prevent the arm,'' 
now opposed to you from receiving an accession of numbers of nearly 
fifteen thousand men ; and if you succeed in saving the bridges, you will 
secure a line of railroad for supplies in addition to the one you now have. 
Can you not do this almost as well as not, while you are building the 
Chickahominy bridges? McDowell and Shields both say they can, and 
positively will move Monday morning. I wish you to move cautiously 
and safely. 

You will have command of McDowell, after he joins you, precisely as 
you indicated in your long dispatch to us of the 21st. 

A. LiKoouf, PrtndenL 

M«Jor-General G. B. McOlkllaw. 

General Banks, it will be remembered, had been sent by 
General McClellan, on the 1st of April, to guard the ap- 
proaches to Washington by the valley of the Shenandoali, 
which were even then menaced by Jackson with a con 
siderable rebel force. A conviction of the entire insnffi 
ciency of the forces left for the protection of the Capital 
had led to the retention of McDowell, from whose com- 
mand, however, upon General McClellan' s urgent and 
impatient applications, General Franklin's division had. 
been detached. On the 23d, as stated in the above letter 
^om the President, there were indications of a purpose 
on Jackson's part to move in force against Banks ; and 
this purpose was so clearly developed, and his situation 
Vi^nftTTie so critical, that the President was compelled to 
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re-enforce Mm, a movement which he annonnced in the 
following dispatch to General McCleilan :— - 

May 24, 16«a.— {From Washington, 4 f. m.) 
In consequence of General Bankers critical position, I have been com 
(<2lled to suspend General McDowell's movements to join you. Th% 
enemy are making a desperate push upon Harper's Ferry, and we ar« 
trying to throw General Fremont's force, and part of General McDowell'ii 
in their rear. A. Linoolk, President. 

Miyor-General G. B. MoOlklljui. 

Unable, apparently, or unwilling to concede an^ tning 
whatever to emergencies existing elsewhere, General 
McCleilan remonstrated against the diversion of McDow- 
ell, in reply to which he received, on the 26th, the 
following more full explanation from the President : — 

WA8HXireT0x, Mof 25, 1862. 

Tour dispatch received. General Banks was at Strasburg with about 
six thousand men, Shields having been taken from him to swell a col- 
umn for McDowell to aid you at Richmond, and the rest of his force 
scattered at various places. On the 23d, a rebel force, of seven thousand 
to ten thousand, fell upon one regiment and two companies guarding 
the bridge at Port Royal, destroying it entirely: choused the Shenandoah, 
and on the 24th, yesterday, pushed on to got north of Banks on the road 
to Winchester. General Banks ran a race with them, beating them into 
Winchester yesterday evening. This niorning a battle ensued between 
the two forces, in which General Banks was beaten back into full retreat 
towards Martinsburg, and probably iff broken up into a total rout. Geary, 
on the Manassas Gap Railroad, just now reports that Jackson is now 
neat Front Royal with ten thousand troops, following up and supporting, 
as 1 n lersland, the force now pursuing Banks. Also, that anotlier force 
of ten thousand is near Orleans, following on in the same direction. 
Stripped bare, as we are here, I will do all we can to prevent them cross- 
ing the Potomac at Harper's Ferry or above. McDowell has about 
twenty thousand of his forces moving back to the vicinity of Port Royal, 
and Fremont, who was at Franklin, is moving to Harrisonburg — ^both these 
movements intended to get in the enemy's rear. 

One more of McDowell's brigades is ordered through here to Harper's 
Ferry ; the rest of his forces remain for the present, at Fredericksburg. 
We are sending such regiments and dribs from here and Baltimore as we 
can spare to Harper's Ferry, supplying their places in some sort, calling 
m militia from the adjacent States. We also have eighteen cannon on 
the road to Harper's Ferry, of which arm there is not a single one al 
ihat point. This is now our situation. 
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If McDowell's force was now beyond onr reach, we should b<* entirelj 
helpless. Apprehensions of something like this, and no nnwillin^ness to 
fnstain yon, has always been my reason for withholding McDowell^! 
forces from you. 

Please understand this, and do the best yon can with the forces yo« 
hipre. A. Lincoln, Preiident 

Midor*General MoOlsllan. 

Jackson contmued his triumpliant march through the 
Shenandoah Valley, and for a time it seemed as if noth- 
ing conld prevent his crossing the Potomac, and making 
his appearance in rear of Washington. The President 
promptly announced this state of things to General Mo- 
Clellan in the following dispatch : — 

WABHnroToir, May Kt, 1868—2 p. k. 
The enemy is moving north in sufficient force to drive Greneral Bankt 
l\£fore him ; precisely in what force we cannot tell. He is also threaten- 
fLg Leesbnrg and Geary on the Manassas Gap Railroad, from both north 
and south ; in precisely what force we cannot tell. I think the move- 
ment is a general and concerted one. Such as would not be if he was 
acting upon the purpose of a very desperate defence of Richmond. I 
tlvjuk the time is near when you must either attack Richmond or give 
up the job, and come to the defence of Washington. Let me hear from 
vou instantly. A. Lincoln. 

To this General McClellan replied that, independently 
of the President's letter, "the time was very near when 
he should attack Richmond." He knew nothing of 
Banks's position and force, but thought Jackson's mov^^ 
ment was designed to prevent re-enforcements being seiu 
to hira. 

On the 26th, the President announced to General Mc- 
Olellan the safety of Banks at Williamsport, and then 
turned his attention, with renewed anxiety, to the move- 
ment against Richmond, urging General McClellan, if 
possible, to cut the railroad between that city and the 
Rappahannock, over wliich the enemy obtained their 
supplies. The General, on the evening of the 26th, in- 
formed him that he was '^quietly closing in upon the 
enemy preparatory to the last struggle" — ^that he felt 
forced to take every possible precaution against disaster. 
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aiid that his *' arrangements for the morrow were very 
important, and if successful would leave him free to 
strike on the return of the force attacked." The move- 
ment here referred to was one against a portion of the 
rebel forces at Hanover Court-House, which tlireatened 
McDowell, and was in a position to re-enforce JacT^sfni. 
The expedition was under command of General Fitz-John 
Porter, and proved a success. General McClellan on the 
28th announced it to the Government as a "complete 
rout" of the rebels, and as entitling Porter to the highest 
honors. In the same dispatch he said he would do his 
best to cut off Jackson from returning to Richmond, but 
doubted if he could. The great battle was about to be 
fought before Richmond, and he adds : " It is the policy 
4nd the duty of the Government to send me by water all 
the well-drilled troops available. AU unavailable troops 
should be collected here." Porter, he said, had cut 
all the railroads but the one from Richmond to Fred- 
ericksburg, which was the one concerning which the 
President had evinced the most anxiety. Another 
expedition was sent to the South Anna River and 
Ashland, which destroyed some bridges without op- 
position. This was announced to the Government by 
General McClellan as another ''complete victory" achiev- 
ed by the heroism of Porter — accompanied by the state- 
ment that the enemy were even in greater force than 
he had supposed. "I will do," said the dispatch, ''all 
that quick movements can accomplish, and you must 
Bend me all the troops you can, and leave to me full 
latitude as to choice of commanders." In reply, the 
President sent him the following : — 

Washctqtok, Ma/y 28, IWl 
I am very glad of General F, J. Porter's victory ; still, if it was a totiu 
nmt of the enemy, I am puzzled to know wliy the Richmond and Fred- 
ericksburg Railroad was not seized again, as you say you have all the 
railroads but the Richmond and Fredericksburg. I am puzzled to see 
how, lacking that, you can have any, except the scrap from Richmond to 
West Point. The scrap of the Virginia Central, from Richmond to Han- 
over Junction, without more, Is simply nothing. That the whole of th« 
enemy is concentrating on Richnitmd. \ think, cannot be c^'^aiuly kuowv 
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to yua or me. Saxton, at Harper's Ferry, informs us that large forces^ 
■oppoeed to be Jackson ^s and EwelPs, forced his adv^ance fi'om Charles' 
town to-day. General King telegraphs us from Fredericksburg that coa- 
trabands give certain information that fifteen thousand left Hanovei 
Jt action Monday morning to re-enforce Jackson. I am painfolly im- 
preiaed with the importance of the straggle before you, and shaU aid yo« 
aU I can consistently with my view of the due regard to all points. 

A. LiNOOUf. 
Mi^or-Genera) HoOlbllan. 

To a dispatch reporting the destruction of the South 
Anna Railroad bridge, the President replied thus : — 

WASHnrGTOiTf Jtdpy 89, 18<tt. 

Your dispatch as to the South Anna and Ashland being seized by 
onr forces this morning is received. Understanding these points to be 
on the Richmond and Fredericksburg Railroad, I heartily congratulate 
the country, and thank General McOlellan and his army for their seizure. 

A. Lincoln. 

On the 80th, General McClellan telegraphed to the Sec- 
retary of War, complaining that the Government did not 
eeem to appreciate the magnitude of Porter's victory, and 
saying that his army was now well in hand, and that 
" another day will make the probable field of battle pass 
able for artillery." 

On the 26th of May, General Keyes with the Fourth 
Corps had been ordered across the Chickahominy, and was 
followed by the Third, under General Heintzelman — cue 
division of the Fourth, under General Casey, being pushed 
forward within seven miles of Richmond, to Seven Pines, 
which he was ordered to hold at all hazards. On the 28th, 
General Keyes was ordered to advance Casey's Division 
three-quarters of a mile to Pair Oaks. General Keyes 
obeyed the order, but made strong representations to head- 
quarters of the extreme danger of pushing these troops so 
far in advance without adequate support, and requested 
that Gteneral Heintzelman might be brought within sup- 
porting distance, and that a strongpr force might be crossed 
over the Chickahominy to be in readiness for the general 
engagement wliich these advances would be very likely 
to bring on. These requests were neglected, and GeneruJ 
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Keyes was regarded and treated as an alarmist. On th« 
afternoon of tlie 30tli he made a personal examination ot 
liis front, and reported that he was menaced by an over- 
whelming force of the enemy in front and on both flanks, 
and he again urged the necessity for support, to which he 
received a very abrupt reply that no more troops would 
be crossed over, and that the Third Corps would not be ad- 
vanced unless he was attacked. At about noon the next 
day he was attacked on both flanks and in front, General 
Casey's Division driven back with heavy loss, and in spite 
of a stubborn and gallant resistance on the part of his 
corps, General Keyes was compelled to fall back with 
severe losses, some two miles, when the enemy was check- 
ed, and night put an end to the engagement. On hearing 
the firing at head-quarters, some four miles distant. Gen- 
eral McClellan ordered General Sumner to hold his com- 
mand in readiness to move. General Sumner not only did 
so, but moved them at once to the bridge, and on receiv- 
ing authoritj'' crossed over, and, by the greatest exertions 
over muddy roads, reached the field of battle in time to 
aid in checking the rebel advance for the night. Early 
the next morning the enemy renewed the attack with great 
vigor, but the arrival of General Sumner, and the advance 
of General Heintzelman' s Corps, enabled our forces, though 
still greatly inferior, not only to repel the assault, but to 
inflict apon the enemy a signal defeat. They were driven 
back in the utmost confusion and with terrible losses upon 
Richmond, where their arrival created the utmost con- 
sternation, as it was taken for granted they would be 
immediately followed by our whole army. 

General McClellan, who had remained with the main 
body of the army on the other side of the Chickahominy 
during the whole of the engagements of both days, crossed 
the river after the battle was over, and visited the field. 
*^The state of the roads," he says, "and the impossibil- 
ity of manoeuvring artillery, prevented pursuit." He re- 
turned to head-quarters in the afternoon. On the next 
day, June 2d, General Heintzelman sent forward a strong 
reconnoitring party under General Hooker, wliich went 
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within four miles of Ilichmond without finding any en 
eniy. Upon being informed of this fact, General McClel • 
Ian ordered the force to fall back to its old position, 
assigning the bad state of the roads as the reason for not 
attempting eithw to march upon Richmond, or even tn 
hold the ground already gained. In a dispatch to Wash- 
ington on the 2d, he states that he " only waits for th»3 
river to fall to cross with the rest of the army and infiaka 
a general attack. The morale of my troops,'' he adds, 

is now such that I can venture much. I do not fear for 
odds against me." It seems to have been his intention 
then, to concentrate his forces for an immediate advance 
upon the rebel capital, though in his report, written more 
than a year afterwards, he says the idea of uniting the 
two wings of the army at that time for a vigorous mov<^ 
upon Richmond was '' simply absurd, and was probably 
never seriously entertained by any one connected with the 
Army of the Potomac."* 

The Government at once took measures to strengthen 
the army by all the means available. An order was issued, 
placing at his command all the disposable forces at Fortress 
Monroe, and another ordering McDowell to send McCall's 
division to him by water from Fredericksburg. McDowell 
or Fremont was expected to fight Jackson at Front Royal, 
after which, part of their troops would become available 
for the Army of the Potomac. On the 4th, General 
McCleUan telegraphed that it was raining, that the river 
was still high, that he had "to be very cautious,'! that 

I he expected another severe battle, and hoped, after our 
leavy losses, he '' should no longer be regarded as an 
alarmist." On the 5th, the Secretary of War sent him 
word that troops had been embarked for him at Baltimore, 
to which he replied on the 7th, '' / sJtall be in perfect 
f eadiness to move/orward and take Hichmond the moment 
McCall reaches Tiere^ and the ground will admit the pas- 
%age of artillery. ^^ .On the 10th, General McCall's forces 
loe^an to arriva at White House, and on the same day 

• 8m General Mc^ClellaD's Report August 4» 1861. 
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General McClellan telegraphed to the depaitinent that a 
rumor had reached him that the rebels had been re-enforced 
by Beauregard — ^that he thought a portion of Halleck'ii 
anuy from Tennessee should be sent to strengthen hun 
but that he should ''attack with what force he had, aa 
soon as the weather and ground will permit — but ther«' 
will be a delay," he added, "the extent of wlii'ih no on • 
can foresee, for the season is altogether abnormal." Tht* 
Secretary of War replied that Halleck would be urged 
to comply with his request if he could safely do so — ^that 
neither Beauregard nor his army was in Richmond, that 
McDowell's force would join him as soon as possible, that 
Fremont had had an engagement, not wholly successful, 
with Jackson, and closing with this strong and cordial 
assurance of confidence and support : — 

Be assured, General, that there never has been a moment when mj dr 
•ire has been otherwise than to aid you with my whole heart., mind, ai d 
strength, since the honr we first mot ; and whatever others may say tor 
their own purposes, you have never had, and never can have, any on« 
more truly your friend, or more anxious to support you, or more joyftl 
than I shall be at the success which, I have no doubt, will soon be achieve<t 
by your arms. 

On the 14th, General McClellan wrote to the War 
Department that the weather was favorable, and that, 
two days more would make the ground practicable. H 
still urges the propriety of sending him more troops, bu 
finds a new subject of complaint in a telegram he had 
received from McDowell. The latter, on the 8th, had 
received the following orders : — 

111* Secretary of War directs that, having first provided adequately for 
the defence of the City of Washington and for holding the position at 
Fredericksburg, you operate with the residue of your force as speedily af 
possible in the direction of Richmond to co-operate with Major-Genera? 
McClellan, in accordance with tlie iiistructions heretofore given you. Ms 
CalVs Divieior^ which has been by previous order directed towarrlM Rich 
mond by water, will still farm apart of the Army of the Rap/^aharmor.h, 
and will eome under your orders when yov are in a positiov to co-oj>er(ip 
with Gensral McClellan, 
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Oeneral McDowell had telegraphed McClellan as fol 
lows on the 10th of June : — 

For the third time I am ordered to join yon, and hope this time to gel 
through. In view of the remarks made ^ith reference to my leaviog 
yon, and not joining yon before, by your friends, and of something I 
liaTe heard as coming from you on that subject, I wish to say, I go with 
the greatest satisfaction, and hope to arrive with my main body in tiui 
to be of service. McCall goes in advance by water. I will be with yo 
in ten days with the remainder by Fredericksburg. 

And again, June 12th:— 

The delay of Migor-General Banks to relieve the division of my com- 
mand in the valley beyond the time I had calculated on, will prevent my 
joining you with the remainder of the troops I am to take below at as 
early a day as I named. My Third Division (McCalPs) is now on the way. 
Please do me the fwoor to so place it that it may he in a position to join 
the others as they come down from Fredericksburg. 

These telegrams, it will be seen, are in accordance with 
the orders to McDowell of the 8th, which directed that 
McCall' s Division should continue to form part of the 
Army of the Rappahannock, and required that McDowell 
should operate in the direction of Richmond, to co-oper- 
ate with McClellan in accordance with instructicms here- 
tofore gvcen him. 

These instructions are those of the 17th and 18th of 
May, concerning which McClellan sent to the President 
iliis long telegram of the 21st, in which he says : — 

This fact (McDowell's forces coming within his department), my supe- 
rior rank, and the express language of the sixty-second article of war, 
will place his command under my orders, unless it is otherwise specially 
airected by your Excellency, and I consider that he will be under my 
4x>mmand, except that I am not to detach any portion of his forces, or 
give any orders which can put him out of position to cover Washington 

To this the President answered : — 

Ton will have command of McDoweU after he joins yon, precisely af 
fon indicated in your long dispatch to ns of the 21st 

In regard to this, McOlelton, in his report (August 4tli, 
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This information, tliatMcDoweirflOori>8 would march firom Fitjderiokt* 
burg on the folio w^ing Monday — tho 26th — and that he would be under 
my command as indicated in my telegram of the 2lBt, was cheering newt, 
and I now felt confident that we would, on his arrival, be sufficient!? 
strong to overpower the large army confronting us. 

Yet in the simple request of McDowell, as to the 
posting of his Third (McCall's) Division — made to carry 
ont the plan — the news of whicli, McClellan says, was so 
cheering, and inspired liim with such confidence, Mc- 
Clellan sees nothing but personal ambition on McDowell' a 
part, and protests against that ''spirit'* in the following 
terms: — 

That request does not breathe the proper spirit. Whatever troops 
come to me must be disposed of so as to do the most good. I do not feel 
that, in such circumstances as those in which I am now placed, General 
McDowell should wish the general interests to be sacrificed for the pur- 
pose of increasing his command. 

If I cannot fully control all his troops^ I want none ofthem^ hut would 
prefer to fight the "battle with what Ihave^ and let others he responsible fof 
the results. 

The department lines should not be allowed to interfere with me ; bat 
General McD., and all other troops sent to me, should be placed complete- 
0f/ at my disposal, to do with them as I think best. In no other way cai 
•hey be of assistance to me. I therefore request that I may have entire 
and full control. The stake at issue is too great to allow personal con- 
siderations to be entertained : you know that I have none. 

It had been suggested, in some of the journals of the 
day, that General McDowell might possibly advance 
upon Richmond from the north, without waiting for 
McClellan : it is scarcely possible, however, that any 
suspicion of such a purpose could have had any thing tt 
do with General McClellan' s reiterated and emphatic 
desire that McDowell should join him by water, so as to 
be in his rear, and not by land, which would bring him 
on his front— with his peremptory demand that all Mc- 
Dowell's troops should be ^^ completely at his disposal," 
with his indignant protest against McDowell's personal 
ambition, or with his conviction of the propriety and 
necessity of disavowing all personal considerations for 
himself. But it is certainly a little singular that a com- 
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mander, intrusted with an enterprise of sucli transcendc]«t 
importance to liis army and country, wlio had been so 
ui^ently calling for re-enforcements as absolutely indis- 
pensable to success, should have preferred not to receive 
them, but to fight the battle with what he had, rather 
than have the co-operation of McDowell under the two 
conditions fixed by the President, (1) that he should not 
deprive him of his troops, or, (2) post them so as to 
prevent their being kept interposed between the enemy 
and Washington. Even if he could leave '' others to be 
responsible for the results," it is not easy to see how he 
could reconcile the possibility of adverse results with hia 
professedly paramount concern for the welfare of his 
country. 

On the 20th of June, he telegraphed the President that 
troops to the number of probably ten thousand had left 
Richmond to re-enforce Jackson ; that his defensive 
works on the Chickahominy, made necessary by his 
*' inferiority of numbers," would be completed the next 
day ; and that he would be glad to learn the "disposi- 
tion, as to numbers and position, of the troops not under 
his command, in Virginia and elsewhere," as also to lay 
before his Excellency, ''by letter or telegraph, his views 
as to the present state of military affairs throughovi the 
whole countryy To this he received the following 
reply :— 

WASHiKOTOHf June 21, lS62->6 p. m. 

Yi^r dispatch of yesterday, two p. m., was received this morning. Il 
it would not divert too much of your time and attention from the arni> 
ander your immediate command, I would be glad to have your views bm 
to the present state of military affairs throughout the whole country, a« 
▼ou say you would be glad to give them. I would rather it should be by 
jetter than by telegraph, because of tlie better chance of secrecy. As to the 
numbers and positions of the troops not under your command in Virginia 
and elsewhere, even if I could do it with accuracy, which I cannot, I 
would rather not transmit, either by telegraph or letter, because of the 
ehances of its reaching the enemy. I would be very glad to talk with 
you, but you cannot leave your camp, and 1 cannot well leave here. 

A. LiNocLN, Freiident, 
imor-Gen^ral GxoBai B. MoOlbullajt. 
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Tlie President also stated tliat the news of Jackson's 
having been re-enforced from Richmond was confirmed 
by General King at Fredoricksburg, and added, *'If this 
Is true, it is as good as a re-enforcement to you of an 
eqnal force." In acknowledging the fii-st dispatch^ Gen- 
eral McClellan said, he "perceived that it would be 
better to defer the communication he desired to make'' 
on the condition of the country at large ; he soon, indeed, 
had occasion to give all his attention to the army under 
his command. 

General McClellan had been, for nearly a month, de- 
claring his intention to advance upon Richmond imme- 
diately. At times, as has been seen from his dispatches, 
the movement was fixed for specific days, though in 
every instance something occurred, when the decisive 
moment arrived, to cause a further postponement. On 
the 18th, again announcing his intention to advance, lie 
said that a "general engagement might take place at anf/ 
howTy as an advance by us involves a battle more or less 
decisive." But in the same dispatch he said, " After to- 
morrow we shall fight the rebel army as soon as Provi- 
dence will permit." But in this case, as in every other, 
in spite of his good intentions, and the apparent permis- 
sion of Providence, General McClellan made no move- 
ment in advance, but waited until he was attacked. He 
had placed his army astride the Chickahominy — the left 
wing being much the strongest and most compact, the 
right being comparatively weak and very extended. He 

^had expended, however, a gi-eat deal of labor in bridging 
the stream, so that either wing could have been thrown 
across with great ease and celerity. Up to the 24th of 

. June, General McClellan believed Jackson to be in strong 
force at Gordonsville, where he was receiving re-enforce- 
ments from Richmond with a view to operations in that 
quarter. But on that day he was told by a deserter that 
Jackson was planning a movement to attack his right and 
rear on the 28th, and this information was confirmed by 
advices from the War Department on the 25th. On that 
day, being convinced tlmf he is to be attacked, and will 
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Hierefore be compdlod to figLt, he Tvrites to the Depart- 
ment to thi-ow upon others the responsibility of an antici- 
pated defeat. He declares the rebel force to be some two 
handred thousand, regrets his " great inferiority of num- 
bers," but protests that he is not responsible for it, as he 
has repeatedly and constantly called for re enforcements, 
and declares that if the result of the action is a disaster, 
the " responsibility cannot be thrown on his shoulders, 
but must rest wliere it belongs." He closes by announ- 
cing that a reconnoissance which he had ordered had 
proved successful, that he should probably be attacked 
the next day, and that he felt "that there was no use in 
Again asking for re-enforcements." To this the President 
replied as follows : — 

Wasbinoton, June 26, 18C2. 
Your three dispatchea of yesterday in relation, ending with the state 
ment that you completely succeeded in making your point, are very grati 
fying. The later one, suggesting the probability of your being over 
whelmed by two hundred thousand men, and talking of to whom the re 
•ponsibility will belong, pains me very much. I give you all I can, and 
act on the presumption that you will do the best you can with what yon 
have ; while you continue, ungenerously, I think, to assume that I could 
give you more if I would. I have omitted — I shall omit — no opportunity 
to send yon re-enforcements whenever I can. A. Lincoln. 

General McClellan had foreseen the probability of be- 
ing attacked, and had made arrangements for a defeat. 
"More than a week previous," he says in his report, 
"that is, on the 18th," he had prepared for a retreat to 
the James River, and had ordered supplies to that point. 
His extreme right was attacked at Mechanicsville on the 
afternoon of the 26th, but the enemy were repulsed. The 
movement, however, disclosed the purpose of the rebel 
army to crush his light wing and cut olBF his communica- 
tions, if possible; Two plans were open to his adoption : 
he might have brought over his left wing, and so strength- 
ened his right as to give it a victory, or he might have 
withdrawn his right across the Chickahominy — in itself a 
strong defensive line — and have pushed his whole force into 
Uidimond, and upon tlie rear of the attacking force. Cou* 
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eventration seemed to be absolutely essential to success in 
any event. But he did not attempt it. He left the right 
wing to contend next day with thirty thousand men, 
without support, against the main body of the rebel 
anny, and only withdrew it across the Chickahominy 
after it had been beaten with terrific slaugliter on the 
27th, in the battle of Gaines's Mill. On the evening 
of that day he informed his corps commanders of his 
purpose to fall back to the James River, and withdrew 
the remainder of his right wing across the Chicka- 
hominy. On the next day the whole army was put in 
motion on the retreat, and General McClellan found time 
again to reproach the Government with neglect of his 
army. If he had ten thousand fresh men to use at once, 
he said, he could take Richmond ; but, as it was, all he 
could do would be to cover his retreat. He repeated that 
he ''was not responsible " for the result, and that he must 
have instantly very large re-enforcements ; and closed by 
saying to the Secretary of War — ^what we do not believe 
any subordinate was ever before permitted to say to his 
superior officer without instant dismissal — '' K I save this 
army now, I tell you plainly that I owe no thanks to you 
or to any persons in Washington : you have done your 
best to sacrifice this army^ 
To this dispatch the President replied as follows : — 

Save yonr army at all events. Will send re-enforcements as fast as wo 
can. Of course they cannot reach you to-day, to-morrow, or next day, 
I have not said you were ungenerous for saying you needed re-enforce- 
merts; I thought you were ungenerous in assuming that I did not send 
them as fast as I could. I feel any misfortune to you and your army quite 
as keenly as you feel it yourself. If you have had a drawn battle or a 
repulse, it is the price we pay for the enemy not being in Washington. 
We protected Washington, and the enemy concentrated on you. Had w« 
stripped Washington, he would have been upon us before the troops sen« 
could have got to you. Less than a week ago you notified us that re- 
enforcements were leaving Richmond to come in front of us. It is tht 
oature of the case, and neither you nor the Government is to blame. 

A. Lincoln. 

Under general orders from General McClellan. he and 
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his staff nroct^'^ding iii advance, ami leaving word where 
tlie corps oonnnand(T8 were to make successive stands to 
resist pursuit, "but taking no part personally in any one 
of the suciw^ding engagements, the army continuetl its 
march towards James River. They first resisted and re- 
pulsed tlie pursuing rebels on the 29th at Savage Station, 
in a bloody battle, fought under General Sumner, and oa 
the 30th had another severe engagement at Glendale 
On the 1st of July, our troops, strongly posted at Mai 
vern Hill, were again attacked by the rebels, whom th«'y 
repulsed and routed with terrible slaughter; and orders 
were at once issued for the further retreat of the army to 
HaiTisou's Landing, which General McClellan had per- 
sonally examined and selected on the day before. Even 
before the battle of Malvern Hill, he had telegraphed to 
Washington for ** fresh troops," saying he should fall 
back to the river if possible; to which dispatch he 
received the following reply : — 

Wabhikotoiv, July 1» 1882— 8L80 p. h. 

It is impossible to re-enforoe you for your present emergency. If we 
had a million of men we could not get them to you in time. We have 
not the men to send. If yon are not strong enough to face the enemy, 
you must find a place of security, and wait, rest, and repair. Maint>ain 
your ground if yon can, but save the array at all events, even if yon fall 
back to Fort Monroe. We still have strength enough in the country, and 
will bring it out. 

A. Lincoln. 

Mfgor-General G. B. MoClellan. 

On the next day, in reply to a request from General 
McClellan for fifty thousand more troops, the President 
tlius addressed him : — 

WABSiNQTOiVf JyH/y 2, 1861 
Your dispatch of yesterday induces me to hope that your army is hav- 
ing some rest. In this hope, allow me to reason with you for a moment. 
When you ask for fifty thousand men to be promptly sent you, you surely 
labor under some gi'oss mistake of fact. Recently you sent papers show- 
ing your disposal of forces made last spring for the defence of Washington, 
and advising a return to that plan. I find it included in and about Wash- 
ir.irton seventy-five thousand men. Nov.^, please be assured that I have 
u;>*; ijirn euoiigli to fill that very plan by fifteen thousand. All of General 
Fromoiu's in the Valley, all of General Bauks^s, all ol General Mf'DowellV 
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not with you, and all in TVasliin'^lon taken together, do not oxoeed, if tliey 
rccach, sixty thousand. With General Wool and General DIx added to 
those mentioned, I have not, outside of your army, seventy-five 'thousand 
men east of the mountains. Thus, the idea of sending you fifty thousand, 
or any other considerable force promptly, is simply absurd. If, in your 
frequent mention of responsibility, you have the impref^slon that I blame 
you for not doing more than you can, please be relieved of such iinpres- 
sion. I only beg that, in like manner, you will not ask iinpossibilitieg 
of me. If you think you are not strong enough to take Richmond just 
now, I do not ask you to try just now. Save tlie army, material, and 
personnel^ and I will strengthen it for the offensive again as fast as I can. 
riie Governors of eighteen States offer me a new levy of three hundred 
thousand, which I accept. A. Lincoln. 

On the next day, the 3d, General McClellan again wrote 
for one hundred thousand men — *' more rather than less," 
in order to enable him to " accomplish the great task of 
capturing Richmond, and putting an end to the rebellion ;" 
and at the same time he sent his chief of stalf. General 
Marcy, to Washington, in order to secure a perfect under- 
standing of the state of the army. The General said he 
hoped the enemy was as completely worn out as his own 
army, though he apprehended a new attack, from which, 
however, he tnisted the bad condition of the roads miglit 
protect him. On the 4th, he repeated his call for "'heavy 
re-enforcements," but said he held a very strong position, 
from which, with the aid of the gunboats, he could only 
be driven by overwhelming numbers. On the same day 
he received the following from the President : — 

Was Dstastmikt, WASniNOTOK Citt, D. C^ Jtdy 4, 1S62 
I understand your position as stated in your letter, and by Generbl 
^arcy. To re-enforce you so as to enable you to resume the offensive 
within a month, or even six weeks, is impossible. In addition to that 
arrived and now arriving from the Potomac (about ten thousand men, 1 
suppose), and about ten thousand, I hope, you will have from Burnside 
very soon, and about five thousand from Hunter a little later, I do not see 
how I can send you another man within a month. Under these circum- 
stances, the defensive, for the present, must be your only care. Save tha 
army, first, where you are, if you can; and secondly, by removal, if you must. 
You, on the ground, must be the judge as to which you will attempt, 
and of the means for effecting it. I but give it as my opinion, that with 
tiia aid of the gunboats and ilie rc)-enforcements mentioned above, yoa 
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CAM hold yoar present position , provided, and so long as you can keep 
the James River open below you. If you are not tolerably confident you 
eau keep the James Kiver open, you had better remove as soon as pos« 
sible. I do not remember that you have expressed any appreliension as 
to the danger of having your communication cut on the «ver below you, 
yet I do not suppose it can have escaped your attention. 

A. LurooLK. 

P. S. — ^If at any time yon feel able to take the offensive, you are noi 
restrained from doing bo. A. L 

At this point, on the 7th of Jnly, General McClellaii 
sent the President a letter of advice on the general con- 
duct of his Administration. He thought the time had come 
''when the Government should determine upon a civil 
and military policy covering the whole ground of our 
national trouble," and he proceeded to lay down the basis 
of such a policy as ought to be adopted. The war against 
the rebellion, he said, ''should not be a war looking to 
the subjugation of the people of any State in any event. 
Neither confiscation of property, political execution of 
persons, territorial organization of States, nor forcible 
abolition of slavery, should be contemplated for a mo 
ment." He added : — 

Military power should not be allowed to interfere with the relations ot 
•ervitude, either by supporting or impairing the authority of the master. 
except for repressing disorder, as in other cases. Slaves, contraband, under 
the act of Congress, seeking military protection, should receive it. The 
right of the Government to appropriate permanently to its own service 
cldms to slave labor, should be asserted, and the right of the owner to 
e*)irpensation therefor should be recognized. This principle might be 
extended, upon grounds of military necessity and security, to all the slavea 
of * particular State, thus working manumission in such State ; and in 
Missouri, perhaps in Western Virginia also, and possibly even in Maryland, 
the expediency of such a measure is only a question of time. * * * 

Unless the principles governing the future conduct of our struggle shall 
be made known and approved, the effort to obtain requisite forces will be 
almost hopeless. A declaration of radical views, especially upon slavery, 
will rapidly disintegrate our present armies. 

He closed this letter by saying that to carry out these 
views the President would require a Commander-in-Chief 
who possessed his confidence and could execute his orders ; 
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he did not ask that place for himself, but would serve in 
any position that might be assigned him. " I may be,' 
he adds, ''on the brink of eternity; and as I hope for 
forgiveness from my Maker, I have written this letter with 
sincerity towards you, and from love for my country." 

The President, instead of entering upon a discussion sm 
to the general policy of his Administration, continued to 
urge the General's attention to the state of his own army; 
and in order to inform himself more accurately as to its 
actual condition and prospects, visited the camp on the 
8th of July, at Harrison's Landing. The actual strength 
of the army seems to have been at that time a matter of 
considerable difference of opinion ; and in regard to it, on 
returning to Washington, the President thus addressed 
the General : — 

EzaovTira MjomoM, Washixotom, <A»/y 18, IMl 
Mt Dear Sib: — ^I am told that ovar one hnndred and sixty thousand 
men have gone with your army on the Peninsula. When I was with you 
the other day, we made out eighty-six thcua&nd remaining, leaving seventy- 
three thousand five hun Jrc-d to be aooounted for. I believe three thousand 
five hundred will cover all the killed, wounded, and missing, in all your 
battles and skirmipLe*?, Jcjaving fifty thou&and who have left otherwise. 
Not more than five tboueand of those hafo died, leaving forty-five thou- 
sand 01 y^ur army still alive, and net with it. I believe half or two- 
thirds of tb^n» are fit for duty to-d<iy. Have you any more perfect 
knowledge; of thig than I have ? If I am right, and you had these men 
with you, you could go Into Eich^nond in the next three days. How can 
Vhey be got to you, and how can thoy be prevented from getting away in 
%uch numbers for the future? A. Lincoln. 

In reply to this letter, the General disclosed the fact that 
thirty -eight thousand two hundred and fifty men of his 
army were absent by authority — i. e.y on furloughs granted 
by permission of the Commanding General. The actual 
number of troops composing his army on the 20th of July, 
according to official returns, was one hundred and £% 
eight thousand three hundred and fourteen, and the aggre- 
gate losses in the retreat to the James River was fifteen 
thousand two hundred and forty-nine. 

During the President's visit to the camp, the future 
movements of the army were a subject of anxious delib- 
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eration. It was nnderstood that the rebels were gather 
ing large forces for another advance upon Washington, 
which was comparatively unprotected— and as General 
McClellan did not consider himself strong enough to take 
tlie offensive, it was felt to be absolutely necessary to con- 
centrate the array, either on the Peninsula or in fiont of 
Washington, for the protection of the Capital. The former 
course, after the experience of the past season, was felt 
to be exceedingly liazardous, and the corps commanders 
of the Army of the Potomac were decidedly in favor of 
the latter. General McOellan at once addressed himself 
to the task of defeating the project On the 11th, he tele 
graphed to the President that "the army was in fine 
spirits, and that he hoped he would soon make him strong 
enough to try again." On the 12th, he said he was '^more 
and more convinced that the army ought not to be with- 
drawn, but promptly re-enforced and thrown again upon 
Richmond." He "dreaded the effects of any retreat on 
the morale of his men" — ^though his previous experience 
should have obviated any such apprehension in his mind. 
"If we have a little more than half a chance," he said, 
*'we can take Richmond." On the 17th, he urged that 
General Burnside's whole command in North Carolina 
should be ordered to join him, to enable him to "assume 
the offensive as soon as possible." On the 18th, he re- 
peated this j'equest ; and on the 28th, again urged that lie 
should be "at once re- enforced by all available troops. ' 
On the 25th, General Halleck had visited the camp, and. 
after a careful inspection of the condition of the army, 
called an infoimal council of the officers, a majority of 
whom, upon learning the state of affairs, recommended its 
withdrawal from the Peninsula. On the 30th, he issued 
an order to General McClellan to make arrangements at 
once for a prompt removal of all the sick in his army, in 
order to enable him to move "in any direction." On the 
2d of August, not having received any reply, General 
Halleck renewed his order to "remove them as rapidly 
as possible;" to which, on the 3d, General McClellan 
re])lied that it was "imposc?ib]e to d«^cide what cases to 
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Bend off unless he knew what was to be done with the 
army "—and that if he was to be *' kept longer in igno- 
rance of what was to be effected, he could not be expected 
to accomplish the object in view." In reply, General 
Hallef5k informed him that his army was to be " with- 
drawn fii'om the Peninsula to Aquia Creelj^" but that tlie 
withdrawal should be concealed even from his own offi- 
cers. General McClellan, on the 4th, wrote a long protest 
against this movement — saying it mattered not what par- 
tial reverses might be sustained elsewhere— there was the 
*'true defence of Washington," and he asked that the 
order might be rescinded. To this letter, after again 
urging General McClellan on the 4th to hasten the removal 
of the sick, wliich he was '* expected to have done with- 
out waiting to know what were or would be the intentions 
of the Government respecting future movements," Gen- 
eral HaUeck on the 6th addressed him as follows : — 

HlAD-QlTARTraS OB THI AlMT, k 

Wabhikoton, AuQuti 6i, 18<li. f 

GifiNEBAL : — Tour telegram of yesterday was received this morning, aod 
I immediately telegraphed a brief reply, promising to write yon more 
fully by mail. 

Yon, Genera], certainly could not have been more pained at receiving 
my order than I was at the necessity of issuing it. I was advised by 
high officers, in whose judgment I had great confidence, to make the 
order immediately on my arrival here, but I determined not to do so 
until I could learn your wishes from a personal interview. And even 
after that interview I tried every means in my power to avoid withdraw- 
ing your army, and delayed my decision as long as I dared to delay it. 

I assure you, General, it was not a hasty and inconsiderate act, but 
one that caused me more anzious thoughts than any other of my life. 
But after fiill and mature consideration of all the pros and cam^ I was 
reluctantly forced to the conclusion that the order must be issued — tliere 
was to my mind no alternative. 

Allow me to allude to a few of the facts in the case. 

You and your officers at our interview estimated the enemy's forces in 
and around Richmond at two hundred thousand men. Since then, you 
and others report that they have received and are receiving large 
re-enforceuients from the Soutli. General Pope's army, covering Wash- 
ington, is only about forty thousand. Your effective force is only about 
ninety thousand. You are thirty miles from Richmond, and General 
Pope eighty or ninety, with the enemy directly between you^ ready tofaU 
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tcith hi'M superior mimbers upon one or the other as he ma/y elect; neither 
can re-haforcs the other in case of such an attach. 

If General Pope's army be diminished to re-enforce you, Washington, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania would be left uncovered and exposed. If 
your force be reduced to strengthen Pope, you would be too weak to 
even hold the position you now occupy, should the enemy turn round 
and attack you in full force. In other words, the old Army of the 
Pot'jmao is split into two parts, with the entire force of the enemy 
directly between them. They cannot be united by land without expo- 
gif g both to destruction, and yet they must be united. To send Pope's 
forces by water to the Peninsula is, under present circumstances, a 
military impossibility. The only alternative is to send the forces on the 
Peninsula to some point by water, say Fredericksburg, where the two 
armies can be united. 

Let me now allude to some of the objections which you have urged : 
you say that the withdrawal from the present position will cause the 
certain demoralization of the army, "which is now in excellent discipline 
and condition." 

I cannot understand why a simple change of position to a new and 
by no means distant base will demoralize an army in excellent discipline, 
unless the officers themselves assist in that demoralization, which I am 
satisfied they will not. 

Your change of front from your extreme right at Hanover Oourt-IIuus* 
to your present condition was over thirty miles, but I have not heard 
that it demoralized your troops, notwithstanding the severe losses they 
sustained in effecting it. 

A new base on the Rappahannock at Fredericksburg brings you within 
about sixty miles of Richmond, and secures a re-enforcement of forty ot 
fifty thousand fresh and disciplined troops. 

The change with such advantages will, I think, if properly represented 

to your army, encourage rather than demoralize your troops. Moreover 

■you yourself suggested that a junction might be effected at YorkttwB 

but that a flank march across the isthmus would be more hazardous thak 

to retire to Fort Monroe. 

You will remember that Yorktown is two or three miles further than 
Fredericksburg is. Besides, the latter is between Richmond and Wash- 
ington, and covers Washington from any attack of the enemy. 

The political effect of the withdrawal may at first be unfavorable ; but 
I think the public are beginning to understand its necessity, and that they 
will have much more confidence in a united army than in its separated 
fragments. 

But you will reply, why not re-enforce me here, so that I can strike 
Richmond from my present position ? To do this, you said, at our inter- 
view, that you required thirty thousand additional troops. I told yon 
that it was impoesible to give you so many. You finally thought you 
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would have " some chance " of success witli twenty thousand. But yo^ 
afterwards telegraphed me that you would require thirty-five thousand, 
as the enemy was being largely re-enforced. 

K your estimate of the enemy's strength was correct, your requisition 
was perfectly reasonable; but it was utterly impossible to fill it until 
new troops could be enlisted and organized, which woul d require several 
weekfi. 

To keep your army in its present position until it could be so re- en- 
forced would almost destroy it in that climate. 

The months of August and September are almost fatal to whites who 
live on that part of James River; and even after you received the re-en- 
forcements asked for, you admitted that you must reduce Fort Darlin.'l 
and the river batteries before you could advance on Richmond. 

It is by no means certain that the reduction of these fortifications 
would not require considerable time — perhaps as much as those at York- 
town. 

This delay might not only be fatal to the health of your army, but in 
the mean time General Pope's forces would be exposed to the heavy 
blows of the enemy without the slightest hope of assistance from you. 

In regard to the demoralizing effect of a withdrawal from the Penin- 
sula to the Rappahannock, I must remark that a large number of your 
highest officers, indeed a majority of those whose opinions have been re- 
ported to me, are decidedly in favor of the movement. Even several of 
those who originally advocated the line of the Peninsula now advise its 
abandonment. 

I have not inquired, and do not wish to know, by whose advice or for 
what reasons the Army of the Potomac was separated into two parts, 
with the enemy between them. I must take things as I find them. 

I find the forces divided, and I wish to unite them. Only one feasible 
plan has been presented for doing this. If you, or any one else, had 
presented a better plan, I certainly should have adopted it. But all of 
your plans require re-enforcements which it is impossible to give you. 
It is very easy to ash for re-enforcements, but it is not so easy to giv« 
them when you have no disposable troops at your command. 

I have written very plainly as I underst«id the case, and I hope you 
will give me credit for having fully considered the matter, although I may 
have arrived at very different conclusions from your own. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. H. Halijcok, General-in' Chief, 

Major-General G. B. MoClellan, Commanding, etc., Berkeley, Virginia. 

The order for the removal of the sick was given to 
General McClellan on the 2d of August. On the 7th, he 
reportftd that three thousand seven hundred and fortv 
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had been eent, and five thousand seven hundred still 
remained. On the 9th, General Halleck telegraphed 
McClellan that the enemy was massing his forces in front 
of General Pope and Burnside to crush them and move 
upon Washington, and that re-enforcements must at once 
be sent to Aquia Creek ; to which he replied tliat ke 
wo old "move the whole army as soon as the sick were 
disposed of." On the 12th, in reply to the most pressing 
orders for immediate dispatch from General Halleck, who 
urged that Bumside had moved thirteen thousand troops 
iu two days to Aquia Creek, General McClellan said if 
Washington was in danger, that army could scarcely 
arrive in time to save it On the 14th, he announced 
that the movement had commenced ; on the 17th, he said 
he "should not feel entirely secure until he had the 
whole army beyond the Chickahominy, but tbat he 
would tJten begin to forward troops by water as fast as 
transportation would permit." On the 23d, General 
Franklin's Corps started from Portress Monroe; General 
McClellan followed the next day, and reached Aquia 
Creek on the 24th, and Alexandria on the evening of the 
26th of August. 

On the 27th of June the President had issued an order 
consolidating into one army, to be called the Army of 
Virginia, the forces under Major-Generals Fremont, 
Banks, and McDowell The command of this army was 
assigned to Major-General John Pope ; and the aimy was 
divided into three corps, of which the first was assigned 
to Fremont, the second to Banks, and the thkd to Mc- 
Dowell. Upon receiving this order, Major-General Fre- 
mont applied to be relieved from the command which it 
assigned him, on the ground that by the appointment of 
General Pope to the chief command, his (Fremont's) 
position was "subordinate and inferior to that heretofore 
held by him, and to remain in the subordinate rank now 
assigned him would largely reduce his rank and consid- 
eration in the service." In compliance with his request, 
General Fremont was at once relieved. 

On the 27th of August, General McClellan was ordered 
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by General HaUeck to " taJce entire diredimi of the send- 
ing out of the troops frma AUxandria^^ to re-enforce 
Pope, whom the enemy were pressing with a powerful 
array, and whose head-quarters were then at Warrenton 
Junction, A portion of the Army of the Potomac which 
arrived before General McClellan, had at once gone for- 
ward to the aid of Pope ; of those which arrived after 
him, or which were at Alexandria when he arrived, not 
one reached the field, or took any part in the battles by 
which the army was saved from destruction and the Capi- 
tal from capture. 

The extent to which General McClellan, who had the 
" entire direction of the sending of these re-enforcements," 
was responsible for this result, is a matter of so much 
importance, not only to himself and the Government, 
but to the whole country, as to demand a somewhat 
detailed examination. 

In his report of August 4th, 1863, after giving a 
portion only of the correspondence between himself 
and the Government on this subject, General McClellan 
says : — 

It will be seen from what has preceded t]iat I lost no time that conld 
be avoided in moving the Army of the Potomac from the Peninsula to 
the support of the Army of Virginia; that I spared no effort to hasten 
the embarkation of the troops at Fort Monroe, Newport News, and 
Yorktown, remaining at Fort Monroe myself until the mass of tiie army 
had sailed ; and that after my arrival at Alexandria^ I left nothing in my 
power undone to forward euppliee and re-enforcements to General Pope. 
I sent, with troops that moved, all the cavalry I could get hold of. Even 
my personal escort was sent out upon the line of the railway as a guard, 
with the provost and camp guards at head-quarters, retaining less than 
one hundred men, many of whom were orderlies, invalids, members of 
bands, &o. All the head*quarters teams that arrived were sent out with 
tnpplies and ammunition, none being retained even to move the head- 
quarters camp. The squadron that habitually served as my personal 
eticort was left at Falmouth with General Burnside, as he was deficient in 
cavalry. 

Before taking up more important matters, it may be 
well to remark, that as General McClellan was in 
the City of Alexandria, and not in any way ex- 
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posed to personal danger, it is difficult to appreciate 
the merit he seems to make of jdelding up his i)er- 
Bonal escort, provost and camp guards, and head-quar- 
ter baggage-teams, w^hen he had no use for them himself, 
and when they were needed for the purpose for which 
they are maintained — operating against the enemy, and 
that too in a pressing emergency. Even as it was, he 
se(»ms to have retained nearly a hundred, many of whom 
he says were orderlies, &c., &c., around his person. 

Leaving this personal matter, we come to the important 
question — ^Is it true that General McClellan left, as he 
avers, nothing undone in his power to forward supplies and 
re-enforcements to General Pope's army ? Did he, on this 
momentous occasion, honestly and faithfully do his whole 
duty in this respect, without any personal aims, or any 
jealousy, and with the single eye to the success of our 
arms, and the honor, welfare, and glory of the nation ? 

He had been repeatedly urged to hurry forward the 
troops from the Peninsula. On the 9th of August, he was 
informed by General Halleck that "the enemy is massing 
his forces in front of Generals Pope and Burnside to try 
and crush them, and move forward to the Potomac ;" and 
was further told, "Considering the amount of transporta- 
tion at your disposal, your delay is not satisfactory. You 
must move with all celerity y 

Again, on the 10th, General Halleck informed him that 
" the enemy is crossing the Rapidan in large force. They 
are lighting General Pope to-day. There must he no fur- 
ther delay in your movements : that which has already 
occurred was entirely unexpected, and must be satisfac- 
torily explained. Let not a moment's time be lost, and 
telegraph me daily what progress you have made in exe- 
cuting the order to transfer your troops." Again, on the 
21st, he was told, "the forces of Burnside and Pope are 
hai'd pushed, and require aid as rapidly as you can. By 
ail means see that the troops sent have plenty of ammuni- 
tion. We have no time to supply them ; moreover, they 
may have to fight as soon as they land." 

Whether or not the delays of General McClellan were 
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excusable, those telegrams must liavo shownhim, if proof 
were necessary, the emergency in which Pope was placed, 
and that the concentration of the two armies was not be- 
ing eflfected in the time expected, and, as a consequence, 
that Pope was in a critical position, needing immediate 
help to save his army from defeat. It was under these 
circumstances that General McClellan left the Peninsula. 

When he reached Aquia on the 24th, under most i)Osi • 
tive and pressing orders from Washington, General Pope, 
who had been holding the line of the Rappahannock for 
nearly a week against the assaults of Lee's whole army, 
and keeping up communication with Fredericksburg, so 
as to receive the re-enforcements McClellan had been 
ordered to send up from the Peninsula — finding these 
re-enforcements not coming by water to join his left aa 
fast as Lee marched by land around his right, and that 
his right, though stretched to Waterloo Bridge, had been 
turned and his rear threatened, had been obliged to throw 
back his right, first to Warrenton, and then to Gaines- 
ville, and his left and centre from Rappahannock and 
Sulphur Springs to Warrenton Junction, Bristol, and 
Manassas. General McClellan knew on the 24th, when 
at Aquia, of the abandoning of Rappahannock Station, 
and of Pope's having broken his Communication with 
Fredericksburg, and himself reported the facts to Gfeneial 
Halleck. 

August 26th, General Halleck ordered General Mc- 
Clellan from Aquia to Alexandria, and told him "Gen- 
eral Franklin's Corps," which had arrived at Alexan- 
dria, "will march as soon as it receives transportation." 

General Pope had, when his line was stretched from 
below Rappahannock Station to beyond Warrenton, 
asked that Franklin's Corps might be sent out to take 
post on his right at Gainesville, to which there was 
transportation by turnpike and railroad, to guard against 
what afterwards happened — the movement of the enemy 
ftirough that place on his rear. The failure to have that 
corps at that place, or in the action at all, was one of the 
chief causes of Pope's failure. Why was this ? 
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Augnst 27th, as already stated, General McClellan vtbm 
directed ^*to take entire direction of the sending out of 
the troops from Alexandria." On the same day he waa 
informed of tlie position of Pope's head-quarters ; of that 
of most of Pope's forces; of where Pope wished tx^ 
enforcements sent him — Gainesrille ; and that Pitz-J>hn 
Porter, then under Pope, reported a battle imminent. At 
10 A.M. on that day, he was told by Halleck, "that 
Franklin's Corps should march in that direction (Manas- 
sas) as soon as possible ;" and again at 12 p. m., he waa 
further told by Halleck that *^ Franklin^'S Corps shordd 
move out hy forced marches^ carrying three or four days^ 
provisionSy and to he supplied as far as possible by 
railroad?^ 

It is well to bear in mind these explicit orders, and the 
circumstances under which, and the object for which 
they were given, for Gteneral McClellan either seems to 
haye forgotten them, or to have utterly failed to appre- 
ciate their importance. A battle reported by his favorite 
general, Fitz-John Porter, as imminent, within cannon 
sound of where he was, — ^the road to the battle-field, a 
wide, straight, Macadam turnpike, well-known to both 
General McClellan and General Franklin, as each had 
been over it more than once, — the whole of the enemy 
and army which had been pressing Pope since the 9th, 
now concentrating to overwhelm him, — ^here, one would 
think, was every motive for him to do, as he claimB to 
have done, every thing in his power to send re-enforce- 
ments forward, and to send them instantly. 

Why was it, then, that, at 7.16 p. M. on the 29th, more 
than two days after the order for it to go hy forced 
marches to re-enforce an army engaged in battle, Frank- 
lin' s Corps, was still at Anandale, about seven miles from 
Alexandria, and Franklin himself in Alexandria? Gen 
eral Halleck says it was all contrary to his orders, and 
McClellan acknowledges himself "responsible for both 
these circumstances." 

In the mean time. Pope's forces fought the battles of the 
STth, 28th, and 29th, and were now to fight that of the 
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80th without Franklin's help. Why was this! Wen* 
the orders to send Franklin out countermanded 1 General 
Halleck says they were not As it is never just to judge 
a person by the light obtained after the fact, let us see, so 
far as the correspondence enables us, what were the dif- 
ferent phases of the case as they presented themselves at 
the time. 

The intimation to McClellan on the 26th, that Franklin 
was to go to the front, was followed by the positive or- 
! iers of the 27th, given at 10 a. m. and 12 m. On that day 
General McClellan reports that Generals Franklin, Smith, 
and Slocum are all in Washington ; and that he had given 
orders to place the corps in readiness to march to the 
next in rank. At the same time, he reports heavy firing 
at Centreville. 

On the 28th, Halleck, learning that McClellan, who it 
seems had also gone to Wasliington, had not returned to 
Alexandria, sent orders to Franklin direct, to move with 
his corps that day (the 28th) towards Manassas Junction. 
On the 28th, at 3.30 p. m., Halleck informs McClellan that 
" not a moment must be lost in pushing as large a force 
as possible towards Manassas, so as to communicate with 
Pope before the enemy is re-enforced.' *he same 

day, at 7.40 p. m., he again tells him : — 

There must be do farther delay in moying Franklin^s Oorps towards 
Manassas. Th>ey must go to-morrow morning^ ready or not ready. If w<^ 
delay too long to get ready, there will be no necessity to go at all, for 
Pope wiH either be defeated or victorious without our aid. If there is a 
want of wagons, the men must carry provisions with them till the wagons 
«^ome to their relief. 

There is no possible room for misunderstanding the in 
tention of the General-in-Chief from these orders. He 
wished, and ordered, that communication should be at 
once re-established with Pope, and Pope re-enforced in 
time to be of service. 

Why did not McClellan re-establish the communication, 
and re-enforce Pope in time to be of service 1 Why did 
fie halt Franklin's Corps at Anandale ? 

He gives reasons for this iti his t^elegram to Halleck of 
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August 29th. '' By referring to my telegrams," ho saySj 
*' of 10.30 A. M., 12 M., and 1 p. M., together with youi 
leply of 2.48 p. m., you will see why Franklin' s Corps halt- 
6d at Anandale." Let us examine these telegrams in 
connection with the circumstances then existing. The 
ttrst is as follows : — 

Camp n>ak Aubxamdsia, Auffugt 89, 10.80 a. if. 

Franklin's Corps are in motion ; started about six a. m. I can give him 
but two squadrons of cavalry. I propose moving General Cox to Upton's 
Uill to bold that important point with its works, and to push cavalry 
scouts to Vienna vid Freeman's Hill and Hunter's Lane. Cox has two 
squadrons of cavalry. Please answer at once whether this meets your 
approval. I have directed Woodbury, with the Engineer Brigade, to 
bold Fort Lyon. Sumner detached last night two regiments to the vicinity 
of Forts Ethan Allen and Marcy. Meagher's Brigade is still at Aquia. 
If Sumner moves in suppart of Franklin^ it leaves us without any reliable 
troops in and near Washington ; yet Franklin is too weak alone. What 
shall be done? No more cavalry arrived. Have but three squadrons be- 
longing to the Army of the Potomac. Franklin has but forty rounds of 
ammunition, and no wagons to move more. I do not think Franklin is 
In a condition to accomplish much if he meets strong resistance. I should 
not have moved him hut for your pressing orders of last night. What iiav6 
you from Vienna and Drainsville ? 

Gbo. B. MoOlellan, Major- General, 

Mjgor-General H. W. Hallkok, General-in-Chi^. 

To this Halleck replies : — 

Wak Dspaktmsnt, Wabhinotoh, D. a, Auffust 29 1801 
Upton's Hill arrangement all right. We must send wagons and am- 
munition to Franklin as fast as they arrive. Meagher's Brigade tordered 
up yesterday. Fitzhugh Lee was, it is said on good authority, in Alex- 
andria on Sunday last for three hours. I hear nothing from Drainsville. 

H. W. Hallkoe, GeneraJrin-Chitf. 
liajor-General MoClellan, Alexandria. 

To this McClellan sends the second of the dispatches he 
refers to, as follows. There are two telegrams of the same 
date: — 

HsAD-QvABnm Abut Fotom ao, Augtui 29, 1802, 12 x. 

Your telegram received. Do you wish the movement of Franklin'i 
Corps to continue? He is without reserve ammunition, and witboot 
transportation. Geo. B. MoClellan, Major- General. 

Migor-Geteral H. W. Hallbok, General-ii^Chitf. 
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HVAD-QlTABTEBS AkMT POTOVAa, I 

Alxxakdbia, VisenriA, Aufftut 29, 1S68| 19 m. ) 
Have ordered most of the 12th Pennsylvania Oavaliy to report to Gen- 
eral Bernard for scouting duty towards Rockville, Poolesville, &o. If 
you apprehend a raid of cavalry on your side of river, I had hetter send 
a brigade or two of Sumner's to near Tennallytown. "Would it meet 
your views to post rest of Sumner's Corps between Arlington and Fort 
Corcoran, where they can either support Cox, Franklin, Chain Jiridge, 
and even Tennallytown? 

Franklin has only ten thousand to eleven thousand ready for duty. 
ITow/ar do you wish the /ores to ctdvanee? 

Geo. B. MoClbllan, Major- General IT. S, Armf. 
Mfflor-General Halleoe, GeTieralririrChirf. 

Then follows the telegram of 1 p. m. : — 

HXAD-QVASTSBS KSAB AXXXAKDIUA, ) 

^ti^f(«^ 89,] 8^2,1 P.M. f 

I anxiously await reply to my last dispatch in regard to Sumner. "Wisl 
to give order at once. Please authorize me to attach new regiments per- 
manently to my old brigades. I can do much good to old and new troops 
in that way. I shall endeavor to hold a line in advance of Forts Allen 
and Marsh, at least with stroiig advanced guards. I wish to hold the 
line through Prospect Hill, Marshall's, Miner's, and Hall's Hills. This 
will give us timely warning. Shall I do <m seems best to me with all the 
troops in this vicinity, including Franklin^ who I really think ought not, 
under the present circumstances, to proceed "beyond Anandale f 

Geo. B. McCullan, Major- General, 

General Haxleok, General-in- Chirf. 

It certainly is not easy to discover in these dispatches 
any indications of a strong desire to re-enforce the Army 
of the Potomac, then fighting a battle in his front and 
within his hearing, bnt under another commander. They 
evince no special interest in the result of that battle, or 
the fate of that army — the army for which, while under 
his command, he had expressed so much affection, and 
whose defeat he afterwards declared, when he was again 
at its head, would be incomparably more disastrous to the 
nation than the capture of Washington itself. We find 
in these dispatches, which he cites in his own vindica- 
tion, »Q eyi4a»pe to sustoij^ the 4eclwfttion of \m report^ 
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that from the moment of his arrival at Alexandria he 
"left nothing in his power undone to forward supplies 
and re-enforcements to General Pope." On the contrary, 
they seem to show that he had decided to do, what in a 
telegram of the same date he had suggested to the Presi- 
dent, "leave Pope to get out of his scrape," and devoto 
himself exclusively to the safety of Washington. * He 
thinks any disposition of Franklin's and Sumner's troops 
wise, except sending them forward to re-enforce Pope. 
He is anxious to send them to Upton's Hill, to Chain , 
Bridge, to Tennallytown, to Arlington, and Port Corco- 
ran — ^anywhere and everywhere except where they were 
wanted most, and where alone they could assist in get- 
ting Pope "out of his scrape," and in saving the Army 
of the Potomac. It was natural and proper that he 
should give attention to the defence of Washington, for 
he had, as Greneral Helleck says, "general authority over 
all the troops" that were defending it. But his special 
duty was "sending out troops from Alexandria to re-en- 
force Pope." Why did he give so much attention to the 
former, and so little to the latter duty ? Why was it that, 
from the time of his landing at Alexandria, not another 
man of his army joined Poi)e, or made a diversion in hia 
favor, till after Pope had fallen back from Manassas and 
fought four battles without the aid he had a right to ex- 
pect, and which General McCleUan was repeatedly and 
peremptorily ordered to give ? 
Those of McClellan's forces which had reached Alex- 

♦ On the 29th he had telegraphed to the Preaident as follows : — 

I am dear that one of two courses should be adopted : First, to concentrate 
all our available forc<%8 to open communications with Pope; second, to leave 
Pope to get out of hiS scrape, and at once use all our means to make the Oapi- 
tal perfect/ safe. No middle ground will now answer. Toll u^ what jon wish 
me to do^ and I will do all in my power to accomplish it. 

To this the President had thus replied :— 

Washikotor, Augtut 29, 180i-l. 10 p «. 

Yours of to-day just received. I think your first alternative, to wit, " te 
concentrate all our available forces to open communication with Pope,'' is tht 
right one, but I wish not to control. That T now leave to General Halleck, aided 
by your counsels. A» l«iKOpI«ir. 

Major-General McClxllut 
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andria before him, or were there before his arrival, Stur- 
gis, Kearney, Hooker, and Heintzelman, had all gone 
forward and joined in these battles. Why could not 
Franklin — ^all of whose movements were controlled by 
McClellan— do as much with him as his brother com- 
manders had done without him 1 

The first tiling that McClellan did, on reaching Alex- 
andria, in the discharge of his duties to send forward 
troops, was to stop those actually going ! In his dispatch 
of August 27th, nine o'clock p. m., he says to General 
Ualleck — "I found part of Cox's command under orders 
to take the cars : will halt it with Franklin until morn 
ing ! " And Cox never went out, though anxiously ex 
pected and under orders to move. What are the reasons 
given by McClellan for not sending, or not permitting 
Franklin to go ? On the 27th, at quarter past eleven p. m , 
immediately after the positive order was issued for Frank 
lin to move by forced marches and carry three or four 
days' provisions, McClellan says : — 

Franklin's artillery has no horses except for four guns withont cais- 
•ons. I can pick up no cavalry. * * I do not see that we have force 
enough in hand to form a connection with Pope, whose exact position we 
4o not know. 

A part of the perplexity he seems to have been in was 
removed that day at six o'clock p. m., when he received, 
as he says, a copy of a dispatch from Pope to Halleck, in 
which Pope says: "All forces now sent forward should 
be sent to my right at Gainesville." 

The next day, at one o'clock P. m., he telegraphs : — 

" I have heen doing all possible to hurry artillery and cavalry. The 
moment Franklin can be started with a reasonable amount of artillery be 
vhallgo.'' 

Again, at forty minntes past four of the 28th, he tele- 
graphs : — 

General Franklin is with me here. I will know in a few moments ttie 
condition of artillery and cavalry. We are not yet in a condition to 
moTe ; may be by to-morrow morning. 
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A. few moments later, he says : — 

Your dispatch received. XTeither Franklin's nor Sumner's Oorps M 
now in a condition to move and fight a battle. It would be a sacrifice to 
send them out now I I have sent aids to ascertain the condition of Col- 
onel Tjr^«?: ; but I still think that a premature movement in small fore* 
will accomplish nothing but the destruction of the troops sent out. 

The small force (?) to which he refers consisted, as here- 
tofore stated, of Sumner's Corps of fourteen thousand 
and Franklin's of eleven thousand, a total of twenty-five 
thousand — ^not going to fight a battle by itself, but t/> re- 
enforce an army already engaged, and constituting cer- 
tainly a handsome re-enforcement on any field. On the 
29th, he says : — 

Franklin has but forty rounds of ammunition, and no wagons to move 
more. I do not think Franklin is in a condition to accomplish much if 
he meets strong resistance. I should not have moved him but for your 
pressing orders of last night. 

On this same day : — 

Do you wish the movement of Franklin's Corps to continue? He is 
without reserve ammunition and without transportation. 

It may be remarked here, that Franklin had not yet 
gone beyond Anandale — ^about seven miles — and had, as 
yet, neither come upon the enemy, nor joined the army in 
front, nor gained any information about either. If, there- 
fore, his movement was not to continue, it must be be- 
cause it was too hazardous, or because he had no reserv*^ 
ammunition or transportation. 

So, it seems, it was General McClellan's judgment that 
Franklin cc^ild not be sent, as soon as he landed, to re- 
enforce Pope — ^because, first, he had his artillery only 
partially mounted ; second, he had no cavalry ; third, he 
had but forty rounds of ammunition, and no transporta- 
tion for more. The subsequent difficulties were, that he 
had no transportation for his reserve ammunition, and 
was too weak alone, and Sumner ought not to be sent to 
tiupport him, as H would leave the Capital uni)rotected I 
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It is fortunate some of McClellan's Corps preceded liim 
from the Peninsula, and arrived and marched before he 
came up. For, if not, two of the corps wlio joined Pope 
and fought under him would have been halted for 1h« 
reascns that stayed Franklin. Kearney joined without 
artillery, and Pope ordered two batteries to be given 
hun ; Porter had but forty rounds of ammunition — Heint- 
lelman joined without cavalry. 

Why, may it be asked, were "neither Sumner's nor 
Franklin's Corps in a condition to move and fight a bat- 
tle ? " McClellan had been told that in embarking his 
troops he must see they were supplied with ammunition, 
"as they might have to fight as soon as they landed." 
The men were not fatigued by hard marches, nor ex- 
hausted with fighting and lack of food, as were tlieii 
companions in front. What was there to prevent their 
going to re-enforce them, but the orders and pretexts for 
delay of General McClellan 1 

It will have been noticed that lack of transportation 
was at the bottom of the alleged difficulties. Transpor- 
tation was not required for supplies, for the men were 
ordered to carry their food with them. Is it not strange 
that, in view of the emergency of the case, some extraor- 
dinary means were not resorted to, to impress horses and 
wagons — ^tf none existed in the hands of the Government 
— ^in the cities of Alexandria, Georgetown, and Washing- 
ton, where thei-e was an abundance of both ? Such things 
have been done even in this war, on much less important 
occasions than this one. 

But will not this plea seem stranger still when it is 
found that there was no need of pressing any private 
property into service — that there was plenty of public 
transportation on hand? Let the following dispatch 
show : — 

War Dspastmuit, Washinotoit, D. 0., AuguH 80, 1861. 
I am by no means satisfied with General Franklin's march of yester- 
day, considering the circumstances of the case. He was very wrong in 
flopping at Alexandria. Moreover, I learned last night that the Quarter- 
master's Department would have given him plenty of transportation if 
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ha bad applied for It anj time since his anival at Alexandria. He knew 
the importance of opening communication with General Pope's armj, 
and should have acted more promptly. 

H. W. Haixbok, General-in^Ohi^. 
Mijor-Oeneral MoOlbllax, Alexandria. 

But most strange of all is, that Gteneral McClellan kuew 
of there being public transportation at hand, and yet did* 
not use it^ even when the fate of a campaign depended 
upon it, and afterwards assigned the want of it as the 
reason for not obeying his orders to send re-enforcements. ' 
He says, in hip dispatch of August 30, to General Pope : — 

The quartermasters here (Alexandria) said there was none disposable. 
The difficulty seems to consist in the fact (he adds), that the greater part 
of the transportation on hand at Alexandria and Washington has been 
needed for current supplies of the garrisons. 

The inference is irresistible that General McClellan, 
who had charge of every thing in and around Alexan- 
dria and Washington, thought it was better that the 
Army of the Potomac, under Pope, should not be re- 
enforced, and be defeated, than that the garrisons should 
be subjected to the slightest inconvenience 1 

'^rhe answer of General Halleck to the telegrams of Gen- 
eral McClellan, in which the latter made so many propo- 
sitions about the movements of Sumner's Corps and tlie 
disposition of Cox's force and the other troops for th<- 
defence of Washington, is as follows : — 

WaB DxPAftTMUfT, WAtHIVOTOH, D. 0^ AU(fUgl 89, ISttL 

Your proposed disposition of Sumner's Corps seems to me judicious. 
Of course I have no time to examine into details. The present danger 
is a raid upon Washington in the night-time. Dispose of all troops as 
you deem best. I want Franklin's Corps to go far enough to find out 
something about the enemy. Perhaps he may get such information at 
Anandale as to prevent his going further. Otherwise, he will push on 
towards Fairfax. Try to get something from direction of Manassas eith<d 
by telegrams or tlirougb Franklin's 8co\its. Our people must move ao 
lively and find out where the enemy is. I am tired of guesses. 

H. W. Hallbok, Otneralrin-Oki^ 

tfijor-General >rrr'iELi.AN, Alexandria. 
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It Is in tliis dispatch that General McClellan finds hia 
authority to halt Franklin at Anandale. Franklin had 
been repeatedly ordered to join Pope, but had been de- 
layed by McClellan, who evidently did not intend he 
shoxdd get beyond his control if possible. 

In his telegram to Halleck of one o'clock p. m. of the 
29th, he asks if he may do as seems to him best with 
all the troops in the vicinity of Alexandria, including 
Franklin — Franklin being still in the vicinity of Alexan- 
dria. Halleck, in giving him authority to dispose of aU 
troops in his vicinity evidently refers to the disposition 
to be made of those for the forts and defences, for he pro- 
ceeds to say, I want " Franklin's Corps to go far enough 
to find out something about the enemy." Franklin's 
Corps did not go out far enough to learn any thing about 
the enemy. What he learned he picked up at Anandale 
from citizens, and probably from Banks's wagon-train, 
which passed him as it came from the front, which it 
seems it was able to do with safety at the time McClellan 
considered it too hazardous for forty thousand men to 
move to the front to join the army. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this matter any further, and 
show, as might easily be done, how similar delays were 
procured with respect to other troops which might have 
been sent to re-enforce Pope. It is sufficient to say that 
forty thousand men, exclusive of Bumside's force, werf^ 
thus — as it seems to us intentionally — ^withheld from Pope 
at the time he was engaged in holding the army of Lee in 
check. 

Having thus disposed of the question of re-enforcemenU^ 
it now remains to say a word about supplies^ which Gten- 
eral McClellan says he left nothing undone to forward to 
Pope. 

When at Fort Monroe he telegraphed (August 21st, 10. 
62 p. M.) : — 

I ha^e (wi^U 9uppUe$ of ammunition for infantry and artillerj, and 
will have it np in time. / eon supph/ any d^imiey that may eantt In 
QeMral PopeU army. 
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August the 30th (1.45 p. m.), General Hallpck tele^ 
graphed him : — 

Ammunition^ and particnlarlj for artillery, mnst be immediat<elT -ftent 
forward to Oentreville for General Pope. 

To which he replied : — 

1 know nothing of the calibres of Pope^s artillery. All I can do is t 
direct mj ordnance officer to load np all the wagons sent to him. 

General McClellan might have very easily found out 
those calibres. His ordnance officer knew those of the 
corps of his own army, and he was in telegraphic commu- 
aication with the ordnance officer in Washington, where a 
register is kept of all the batteries in service. 

What was his course with respect to supplies of forage 
and subsistence, of which Pope's army was in such ex- 
treme need ? 

He directed Franklin to say to Pope he would send 
him out supplies if he, Pope, would send cavalry to es- 
cort them outl "Such a request" (says Pope, in his 
dispatch of 5 a. m., August 30), "when Alexandria is full 
of troops, and I fighting the enemy, needs no comment." 

The Army of the Potomac, under General Pope, was 
defeated and driven back upon Washington. But it had 
contested every inch of the ground, and had fought every 
battle with a gallantry and tenacious courage that would 
have insured a decisive victory if it had been properly 
and promptly supported. It was not broken, either in 
epirit or in organization ; and it fell back upon the Capital 
prepared to renew the struggle for its salvation. 

By this time, however. General McClellan had become 
the recognized head of a political party in the country, 
and a military clique in the army ; and it suited the pur- 
poses of both to represent the defeat of the Army of the 
Potomac as due to the fact that General McClellan was 
no longer at its head. The progress of the rebel army, 
moreover, up the Potomac, with the evident intention of 
moving upon Baltimore or into Pennsylvania, had created 
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a state of feeling throughout the country and in Washing 
ton eminently favorable to the designs of Gteneral Mo- 
Clellan's partisans ; and upon the urgent but unjust rep- 
resentation of some of his officers that the army would 
not serve under any other commander, Greneral Pope was 
relieved, and General McClellan again placed at the head 
of the -Ajmy of the Potomac, and on the 4th of September 
he commenced the movement into Maryland to repel the 
invading rebel forces. 

On the 11th, he made urgent application for re-enfor(5e- 
ments, asking that Colonel Milet be withdrawn from Har- 
per' s Perry, and that one or two of the three army corps 
on the Potomac, opposite Washington, be at once sent to 
join him. • "Even if Washington should be taken," he 
said, "while these armies are confronting each other, this 
would not in my judgment bear comparison with the ruin 
and disaster that would follow a single defeat of this 
army," although, as will be remembered, when that army 
was under Pope, and engaged in a battle which might 
destroy it, he had said (Aug. 27), " I think we should ^r^^ 
provide for the defence of the Capital." General Halleck 
replied that "the capture of Washington would throw 
• them back six months, if not destroy them," and that Miles 
could not join him until communications were opened. 
On the 14th, the battle of South Mountain took place, the 
rebels falling back to the Potomac ; and on the 17th the 
battle of Antietam was fought, resulting in the defeat of 
the rebel forces, although no pursuit was made, and they 
were allowed, during the night and the whole of the next 
day, quietly to withdraw their shattered forces to the 
other side of the Potomac. The losses he had sustained 
and the disorganization of some of his commands were 
assigned by General McClellan as his reason for not renew 
ing the attack, although the corps of General Fitz- John 
Porter had not been brought into action at all. Orders 
were issued, however, for a renewal of the battle on the 
I9th, but it was then suddenly discovered that the enemy 
was on the other side of the Potomac. General McClellan 
4id not feel authorized on account of the condition of hi^ 
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axmy to cross in pursuit, and on the 23d wrote to Wash* 
ington, asking for re-enforcements, renewing the applica- 
tion on the 27th, and stating liis purpose to be to hold the 
army where it was, and to attack the enemy should lit 
aUempt to recross into Maryland. He thought that only 
the troops necessary to garrison Washington should be 
retained there, and that every thing else available should 
be sent to him. If re-enforced and allowed to take his 
own course, he said, he would be responsible for the 
safety of the Capital. 

On the 1st of OctoV , President Lincoln visited the 
army and made careful inquiry into its strength and con- 
dition. On the 6th, he issued the following order for an 
immediate advance : — 

Wabhihoton, D. O., October ^ VUSk 
I am instrncted to telegraph to jon as follows : The President directif 
that yoa cross the Potomac and give battle to the enemy, or drive him 
•onth. Tour armj must move now, while the roads are good. If yov 
Gross the river between the enemj and Washington, and cover the laltei* 
oy your operation, you can be re-enforced with thirty thou&and men. D 
you move up the valley of the Shenandoah not more than twelve or fit 
teen thousand can be sent you. The President advises the interior line 
Detween Washington and the enemy, but does not order it. He is very 
desirous that your army move as soon as possible. You will immediately 
report what line you adopt, and when you intend to cross the river : also 
to what point the re-enforcements are to be sent. It is necessary that 
the plan of your operations be positively determined on, before orders 
are given for building bridges and repairing railroads. I am directed to 
add, that the Secretary of War and the General-in-Ohief fully concur with 
the Preadent in these instructions. 

H. W. Haxlkok, GMeraUin-Ohi^. 
Migor-General MoOlellak. 

On receiving this order, General McClellan inquired as 
to the character of troops that would be sent him, and as 
to the number of tents at command of the army. He also 
called for very large quantities of shoes, clothing, and 
eupplies, and said that without these the army could not 
move. On the 11th, the rebel General Stuart, with a 
force of about twenty five hundred men, made a raid into 
Pennsylvania, going completely round our armv, and 
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thwarting all the arrangements by which General Mo- 
Clellan had reported that his capture was certain. On the 
13th, in consequence of his protracted delays, the Presi- 
dent addressed to General McClellan the following letter : 

Exxounya Mansiok, Washinoton, October 18, IMl 

Mt Deab Sis : — ^Yon remember my speaking to jon of what I called 
your over-cautiousness. Are you not over-cautious when you assume that 
yon cannot do what the enemy is constantly doing? Should you not 
claim to be at least his equal in prowess, and act upon the claim ? 

As I understand, you telegraphed General Halleck that you cannot sub- 
liflt your army at Winchester unless the railroad from Harper's Ferry to 
that point be put in working order. But the enemy does now subsist his 
army at Winchester, at a distance nearly twice as great from railroad 
transportation as you would have to do without the railroad last named. 
He now wagons from Culpepper Court-House, which is just about twice 
as far as you would have to do from Harper's Ferry, He is certainly not 
more than half as well provided with wagons as you are. I certainly 
fihould be pleased for you to have the advantage of the railroad from 
Harper's Ferry to Winchester ; but it wastes all the remainder of autumn 
to give it to you, and, in fact, ignores the question of tiniBy which cannot 
and must not be ignored. 

Again, one of the standard maxims of war, as you know, is, ^* to operate 
npon the enemy's communications as much as possible, without exposing 
your own." You seem to act as if this applies against you, but cannot 
apply in jowrfa/oor. Change positions with the enemy, and think you 
not he would break your communication with Richmond within the next 
twenty-four hours ? You dread his going into Pennsylvania. But if ho 
do6s so in full force, he gives up his communications to you absolutely, 
and you have nothing to do but to follow and ruin him ; if he does so 
with less than full iatot^^ fall upon and beat what is left behind aL the 
easier. 

Exdnave of the water line, you are now nearer Richmond than the 
enemy is, by the route that you can and he must take. "Why can you not 
reach there before him, unless you admit that he is more than your equal 
on a march? His route is the arc of a circle, while yours is the chord. 
The roads are as good on yours as on his. 

You know I desired, but did not order, you to cross the Potomac below 
instead of above the Shenandoah and Blue Ridge. My idea wan, that 
this would at once menace the enemy's communications, which I would 
•eize if he would permit. If he should move northward, I would follow 
him closely, holding his communications. If he should prevent our 
seizing his communications, and move toward Richmond, I would presf 
cloeely to him, fight him if a favorable opportunity should present, and at 
; try to beat him to Richmon4 on the inside track; I say " try •" * 
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we nerer trj, we shall never nicceed. If he make a stand at Winchester, 
moving neither north nor sonth, I would fight him there, on the idea thai 
if we cannot heat him when he hears the wastage of coming to ns, we 
never can when we hear the wastage of going to him. This proposition 
is a simple trnth and is too important to he lost sight of for a moment. 
In comii}g to ns, he tenders ns an advantage which we should not waive. 
"We should not so operate as to merely drive him away. As we must heat 
him somewhere, or fail finally, we can do it, if at all, easier near to uft 
than far away. If we cannot heat the enemy where he now is, we nevf i 
can, he again heing within the intrenchments of Richmond. Recurring 
to the idea of going to Richmond on the inside track, the facility of sup- 
plying from the side away from the enemy is remarkable, as it were, hj 
the different spokes of a wheel, extending from the hub towards the rim, 
and this whether you move directly by the chord, or on the inside arc, 
hugging the Blue Ridge more closely. The chord-line, as you see, carrie* 
you by Aldie, Haymarket, and Fredericksburg, and you see how turn- 
pikes, railroads, and finally the Potomac by Aquia Oreek, meet you at 
all points from Washington. The same, only the lines lengthened a little, 
if you press closer to the Blue Ridge part of tlie way. The gaps through 
the Blue Ridge I understand to be about the following distances from 
Harper's Ferry, to wit: Vestal's, five miles; Gregory's, thirteen; Snick- 
er's, eighteen; Ashby's, twenty-eight; Manassas, thirty-eight; Chester, 
forty-five; and Thornton's, fifty -three. I should think it preferable to 
take the route nearest the enemy, disabling him to make an important 
move without your knowledge, and compelling him to keep his forces 
together for dread of you. The gaps would enable you to attack if you 
should wish. For a great part of the way you would be practically 
between the enemy and both Washington and Richmond, enabling us to 
spare you the greatest number of troops from here. When, at length, 
running to Richmond ahead ef him enables him to move this way, if he 
does so, turn and attack him in the rear. But I think he should be 
engaged long before such point is reached. It is all easy if our troopt 
Br arch as well as the enemy, and it is unmanly to say they cannot do it. 
Tins letter is in no sense an order. 

Yours, truly, A. Lmoour. 

Mi^or- General MoOleluln. 

For over a fortnight longer General McClellan delayed 
any attempt to move his army in obedience to the Presi- 
dent' s order. He spent this interval in complaints of inad- 
equate supplies, and in incessant demands for re-enforce- 
ments ; and on the 21st inquired vrhether it was still the 
President's wish that he should march upon the enemy at 
once, or await the arrival of fresh horses. He was told in 
vevty that the order of the 6tb was vmobmge^ md tiMi 
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irhile the President did not expect impossibilities, lie was 
" very anxious that all this good weather should not be 
wasted in inactivity." General McCleUan states in his 
report that he inferred, from the tenor of this dispatch, 
that it was left to his own judgment whether it would be 
Bafe for the army to advance or not ; and he accordingly 
fixed upon the first of November as the earliest date at 
which the forward movement could be commenced. On 
the 25th he complained to the Department of the con 
dition of his cavalry, saying that the horses were fatigued 
and greatly troubled with sore tongue ; whereupon the 
President addressed him the following inquiry : — 

War Dkpabtmicnt, Wasiunoton, October 26, 1864. 
I have just read your dispatch about sore-tongue and fatigued horses. 
Will yon pardon me for asking what the horses of your army have done 
since the battle of Antietam that fatigues any thing ? 

A. Lincoln. 

The General replied that they had been engaged in 
making reconnoissances, scouting, and picketing ; to which 
the President thus rejoined : — 

ExBounvx Mansion, Wabhinoton, October 20, 18621 
Yours in reply to mine about horses received. Of course you know the 
facts better than I. Still, two considerations remain ; Stuart's cavalry 
outmarched ours, having certainly done more marked service on the Pen- 
insula and everywhere since. Secondly: will not a movement of our 
army be a relief to the cavalry, compelling the enemy to concentrate in- 
stead of " foraging " in squads everywhere ? But I am so rejoiced to learn 
from your dispatch to General Halleck that you began crossing the riv ar 
this morning. A. Linooln. 

The General replied in a long dispatch, rehearsing in 
detail the labors performed by his cavalry, to which he 
thought the President had done injustice. This note eli- 
ci^^d the following reply : — 

Exxounva Manhoii, Washinoton, Oetdb&r Sd, \Wk 
Yours of yesterday received. Most certainly I intend no injustice to 
any, and if I have done any I deeply regret it. To be told, after more 
ihan five weeks* total inaction of the army, and during which period we 
bad sent to that array every fresh horse we possibly could, amounting in 
(Le whole to seven thousand nine hundred and eighteen, that the cavah? 
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horses were too much fatigued to move, presented a very cheerless, almost 
hopeless, prospect for the future, and it may have forced something of 
impatience into my dispatches. If not recruited and rested then, wheo 
could they ever be ? I suppose the river is rising, and I am glad to believe 
you are crossing. A. Lihooln. 

The General next started, as a new topic of discussion, 
the extent to which the line of the Potomac should be 
guarded after he left it, so as to cover Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania from further invasions. He thought strong gar- 
'risons should be left at certain points, complained that his 
forces were inadequate, and made some suggestion con- 
cerning the position of the rebel army under Bragg, which 
led General Halleck in reply to remind him that Bragg 
was four hundred miles away, while Lee was but twenty. 
On the 27th the General telegraphed to the President that 
it was necessary to " fill up the old regiments of his com- 
mand before taking them again into action," to which the 
President thus replied : — 

ExxoDTXTX Mansioh, WABHiNaTOK, OctobtT 8T, xSOS. 
Your dispatch of three p. m. to-day, in regard to filling up old regimen tt 
with drafted men, is received, and the request therein shall be complied 
with as far as practicable. And now I ask a distinct answer to the ques- 
tion, *^Is it your purpose not to go into action again till the men no^ being 
drafted in the States are incorporated in the old regiments?^* 

A. LiNooijr. 

The General, in reply, explained that the language of 
the dispatch, which was prepared by one of his aids, had 
incorrectly expressed his meaning, and that he should not 
postpone the advance until the regiments were filled by 
(liaftod men. The army was gradually crossed over, and 
on the 5th of November the General announced to the 
President that it was all on the Virginia side. This was 
just a month after the order to cross had been given — ^the 
enemy meantime having taken possession of all the strong 
points, and falling back, at his leisure, towards his base 
of operations. These unaccountable delays in the move* 
ment of the army created the most intense dissatisfaction 
in the public mind, and completely exhausted the patience 
of the Government. Accordingly, on the 6th of Novem- 
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ber, an order was issued relieving General McClellan from 
the command of the Army of the Potomac, and directing 
General Burnside to take his place. 



Thus closed a most remarkable chapter in the history of 
the war. For over fifteen months General McClellan had 
commanded the Army of the Potomac, the largest and most 
powerful army ever marshalled till then upon this con- 
;uent — consisting of one hundred and sixty thousand 
aen, and furnished, in lavish profusion, with every thing 
requisite for effective service. Throughout the whole of 
this long period that army had been restrained by its com- 
mander from attacking the enemy. Except in the single 
instance of Antietam, where, moreover, there was no pos- 
sibility of avoiding an engagement, every battle which it 
fought was on the defensive. According to the sworn 
testimony of his own commanders. General McClellan 
might have overwhelmed the rebel forces arrayed against 
him at Manassas, at Yorktown, after Williamsburg, Fair 
Oaks, Malvern Hill, and Antietam ; but on every one of 
these occasions he carefully forbore to avail himself of the 
superiority of his position, and gave the enemy ample 
time to prepare for more complete and effective resistance. 
It is no part of our present purpose to inquire into the 
causes of this most extraordinary conduct on the part of 
a commander to whom, more completely than to any other, 
were intrusted the destinies of the Nation during one 
of the most critical periods. Whether he acted from 
an innate disability, or upon a political theory — whether 
lie intentionally avoided a decisive engagement in order 
to accomplish certain political results which he and his 
secret advisers deemed desirable, or whether he was, by 
the native constitution of his ndnd, unable to meet the 
gigantic responsibilities of his position when the critical 
moment of trial arrived, are points which the public and 
posterity will decide from an unbiased study of the evi- 
dence which his acts and his words afford. As the record 
we have given shows, President Lincoln lost no oppor- 
tunity of urging upon him more prompt and decisive 
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action, wliile in no instance did he withhold from him any 
aid which it was in the power of the Government to give. 
Nothing can show more clearly the disposition of the 
President to sustain him to the utmost, and to protect him 
from the rapidly -ising tide of public censure and discon- 
tent with Ms niinous and inexplicable delays, than the 
following remarks made by him at a war meeting held at 
Washington on the 6th of August, after the retreat to the 
James River, and just before the withdrawal of the army 
from the Peninsula : — 

Fbllow-Oitizens : — I believe there is no precedent for my appearing 
Defore you on this occasion, but it is also true that there is no precedent 
for your being here yourselves, and I offer, in justification of myself and 
of you, that, upon examination, I have found nothing in the Constitution 
against it. I, however, have an impression that there are younger gentle- 
men who will entertain, yott better, and better address your understanding 
than I will or could, and thorefore I propose but to detain you a moment 
longer. 

I am very littli inclined on any occasion to say anything unless I hope 
to produce some good by it. The only thing I think of just now not 
likely to be better said by some one else, is a maiter in which we have 
heard some other persons blamed for what I did my»elf. There has been 
a very wide-spread attempt to have a quarrel between General McOlellan 
and the Secretary of War. Now, I occupy a position that enables me to 
observe, that these two gentlemen are not nearly so deep in the quarrel as 
some pretending to be their friends. General McClellan^s attitude is such 
that, in the very selfishness of his nature, he cannot but wish to be suc- 
cessful, and I hope he will — and the Secretary of War is in precisely the 
0ame situation. If the military commanders in the field cannot be success- 
ful, not only the Secretary of War, but myself, for the time being the 
master of them both, cannot but be failures. I know General McClellan 
wishes to be successful, and I know he does not wish it any moretli:in t) 
Secretary of War for him, and both of them together no mojo than 1 wi 
It. Sometimes we have a dispute about how many men General McCK : 
Ian has had, and those who would disparage him say that he has hail a 
very large number, and those who would disparage the Secretary of 'VV nr 
insist that General McClellan has had a very small number. The basis 
for this is, there is always a wide difference, and on this occasion, perhaps 
a wider one than usual, between the grand total on McClellan^s rolls aud 
the men actually fit for duty ; and those who would disparage him talk of the 
grand total on paper, and those who would disparage the Secretary of War 
talk of those at present fit for di ty. General McOlellan has sometime* 
usked for things that the Secretary of War did not give him. General 
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McOlellan is not to blame for asking what he wanted and needed, and the 
Secretary of War is not to blame for not giving wlion he had none to give. 
And I sav here, as far as I know, the Secretary of War has withheld no 
one thing at any time in my power to give him. I have no aocnsation 
against him. I believe he is a brave and able man, and I stand here aa 
justice requires me to do, to take upon myself what has been charged on 
the Secretary of War, as withholding from him. 

I have talked longer than I expected to do. and now I avtil mjMlf of 
my pr)vilege of sayii\g no more. 
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CHAPTER X. 

IIENBEAL CONDUCT OF THE ADMINISTRATION IN 18«. 

BVOOMSKS IK THS SoUTHWEST. — BSOOGNIZIED ObJEOTS OF TUB WaB. <» 
RSLATIOKB OF THE WaB TO SlAVEKY. OUB FoEEIGN RELATIONS.— 

pBOPoesD Mediation of the French Empebos. — Reply to the 
Fbbnoh Pboposal. — Skobetaby Seward^b Dispatch. — The Pbesi- 
dent's Letteb to Febnando Wood. — Obsbbyancb of the Sabbath 

In every other section of the country, except in East- 
em Virginia, the military operations of the year 1862 
were marked by promptitude and vigor, and attended by 
success to the National arms. Early in February, a lodg- 
ment had been eifected by the expedition under General 
Bumside on the coast of North Carolina; and, on the 
I9th of January, the victory of Mill Springs had released 
Western Kentucky from rebel rule, and opened a path 
for the armies of the Union into East Tennessee. The 
President's order of January 27th, for an advance of all 
the forces of the Government on the 22d of February, had 
been promptly followed by the capture of Forts Henry 
and Donelson on the Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers, 
which led to the evacuation of Bowling Green, the surren- j 
der of Nashville, and the fall of Columbus, the rebel strong- 
hold on the Mississippi. Fort Pulaski, which guarded the 
entrance to Savannah, was taken, after eighteen hours' 
bombardment, on the 12th of April, and the whole west 
coast of Florida had been occupied by our forces. By 
the skilful strategy of General HaUeck, commanding the 
Western Department, seconded by the vigorous activity 
of General Curtis, the rebel commander in Missouri, Gen- 
eral Price, had been forced to retreat, leaving the whole 
of that State in our hands ; and he was badly beaten in a 
subsequent engagement at Sugar Creek in Arkansas. On 
the 14th, Island No. 10, commanding the passage of the 
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Mississippi, was taken by General Pope ; and, oi tlie 
4th of June, Forts Pillow and Randolph, still lower 
down, were occnpied by our forces. On the 6th, tlie 
city of Memphis was surrendered by the rebels. Soon 
after the fall of Nashville, a formidable expedition had 
ascended the Tennessee River, and, being joined by all 
the available Dnion forces in that vicinity, the whole, 
under command of General Halleck, prepared to give 
battle to the rebel army, which, swelled by large re- 
enforcements from every quarter, was posted in the vicin- 
ity of Corinth, ninety miles east of Memphis, intending 
by a sudden attack to break the force of the Union army, 
which was sweeping steadily down upon them from the 
field of its recent conquests. The rebels opened the 
attack with great fury and effect, on the morning of the 
6th of April, at Pitteburg Landing, three miles in ad- 
vance of Corinth. The fight lasted nearly all day, the 
rebels having decidedly the advantage ; but in their final 
onset they were driven back, and the next day our army, 
strengthened by the opportune arrival of General Buell, 
completed what proved to be a signal and most im- 
portant victory. When news of it reached Washing 
ton, President Lincoln issued the following proclama 
tion: — 

It has pleased Almighty God to ronchsafe signal victories to the land 
and naval forces engaged in suppressing an internal rebellion, and at the 
«amo time to avert from onr country the dangers of foreign intervention 
and invasion. 

, Tt is therefore recommended to the people of the United States, that at 
, lir next weekly assemblages in their accustomed places of public wor- 
^ .ip which shall occur after the notice of this Proclamation shall hav(r 
been received, they especially acknowledge and render thanks to our 
Beavenly Father for these inestimable blessings ; that they then and ther« 
miplore spiritual consolation in behalf of all those who have been brougljl 
into affliction by the casualties and calamities of sedition and civil war; 
and that they reverently invoke the Divine guidance for our national 
counsels, to the end tliat they may speedily result in the restoration of 
peace, harmony, and unity throughout our borders, and hasten the estab- 
lishment of fraternal relations among all the countries of the earth. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused Uie seal 
9f the IlLited States to be affiled. 
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Done at the City of Washington, this tenth ^lay of April, in the 
[l. in] jear of oar Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, 
and of the independence of the United States the eighty-sixth. 

AmtATTA if LiNoour. 
By the President: 

Wic. H. Bbwabd, Secretary of State, 

On the 28th of May the rebels evacuated Corinth, and 
w^ere pushed southward by our pursuing forces for some 
twenty-five or thirty miles. General Mitchell, by a' 
daring and most gallant enterprise in the latter part of 
April, took possession of Huntsville in Alabama. Li 
February a formidable naval expedition had been fitted 
out under Commodore Farragut for the capture of New 
Orleans ; and on the 18th of April the attack commenced 
upon Forts Jackson and St. Philip, by which the passage 
of the Mississippi below the city is guarded. After six 
days' bombardment, the whole fleet passed the forts on 
the night of the 23d, under a terrible fire from both ; and 
on the 26th the rebel General Lovell, who had command 
of the military defences of the city, withdrew, and Com- 
modore Farragut took possession of the town, which he 
retained until the arrival of General Butler on the 1st of 
May, who thereupon entered upon the discharge of his 
duties as commander of that Department. 

During the summer, a powerful rebel aimy, undei 
General Bragg, invaded Kentucky for the double pur- 
pose of obtaining supplies and affording a rallying point 
for what they believed to be the secession sentiment of 
the State. In the accomplishment of the former object 
they were successful, but not in the latter. They lost 
more while in the State from desertions than they gained 
by recruits ; and after a battle at Perryville, on the 7th 
of October, they began their retreat. On the 5th of Oc- 
tober a severe battle was fought at Corinth, from which a 
powerful rebel army attempted to drive our troops under 
General Rosecrans, but they were repulsed with very 
heavy losses, and the campaign in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee was virtually at an end. A final effort of the 
^emy in that region led to a severe engagement at Mur 
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freesboro' on the 31st of December, which resulted in 
the defeat of the rebel forces, and in relieving Tennessee 
from the presence of the rebel armies. 

In all the military operations of this year, especial care 
had been taken by the generals in command of the several 
J departments, acting nnder the general direction of the 
I Government, to canse it to be distinctly understood that 
the object of the war was the preservation of the Union 
and the restoration of the authority of the Constitution- 
The rebel authorities, both civil and military, lost n6 
opportunity of exciting the fears and resentments of the 
people of the Southern States, by ascribing to the Nation- 
al Government designs of the most ruthless and implaca- 
ble hostility to their institutions and their persons. It 
was strenuously represented that the object of the war 
was to rob the Southern people of their rights and their 
property, and especially to set free their slaves. The 
Government did every thing in its power to allay the 
apprehensions and hostilities which these statements were 
calculated to produce. General Garfield, while in Ken- 
tucky, just before the victory of MiU Springs, issued on 
the 16th of January an address to the citizens of that 
section of the State, exhorting them to return to their 
allegiance to the Federal Government, which had never 
made itself injuriously felt by any one among them, and 
promising them full protection for their persons and their 
jroperty, and full reparation for any wrongs they might 
iave sustained. After the battle of Mill Springs, the 
Secretary of War, under the direction of the President, 
issued an order of thanks to the soldiers engaged in it, in 
which he again announced* that the "purpose of the war 
was to attack, pursue, and destroy a rebellious enemy, 
and to deliver the country from danger menaced by 
traitors." On the 20th of November, 1861, General 
HaUeck, commanding the Department of the Missouri, on 
the eve of the advance into Tennessee, issued an order 
enjoining upon the troops the necessity of discipline and 
of order, and calling on them to prove by their acts that 
they came "to restore, not to violate the Constitution and 
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the laws," and that the people of the South nnder the 
flag of the Union should *' enjoy the same protection of 
life and property as in fcrmer days." ''It does not 
belong to the military," said this order, "to decide upon 
the relation of master and slave. Such questions must be 
settled by the civil courts. No fugitive slave will, there- 
fore, be admitted within our lines or camps except wlen 
specially ordered by the General commanding."* So 
also General Burnside, when about to land on the soil of 
North Carolina, issued an order, February 3d, 1862, call- 
ing upon the soldiers of his army to remember that they 
were there "to support the Constitution and the laws, to 
put down rebellion, and to protect the persons and prop- 
erty of the loyal and peaceable citizens of the State." 
And on the 18th of the same month, after Fort Henry and 
Koanoke Island had fallen into our hands, Commodore 
Goldsborough and General Burnside issued a joint proc 
lamation, denouncing as false and slanderous the attempt 
of the rebel leaders to impose on the credulity of the 
Southern people by telling them of "our desire to de- 
stroy their freedom, demolish their property, and liberate 
their slaves," and declaring that the Government asked 
only that its authority might be recognized, and that "in 
no way or manner did it desire to interfere with their 
laws, constitutionally established, their institutions of any 
kind whatever, their property of any sort, or their usages 
in any respect." And, on the 1st of March, Gener 
Curtis, in Arkansas, had addressed a proclamation to lii 

♦ In regard to this order, which was afterwards severely criticised in Gongreaa, 
General Halleck wrote the following letter of explanation : — 

HXA2>-QtTARTEB8 DXPAKTMKNT OF TDS MlBSOina, I 

Bt. LoiTU, December 8, 1861. { 

My D«ab Colootbl :— Yours of the 4tli instant is jnst received. Order No. 8 was, in my mind, 
•learly a military necessity. Unauthorized persona, black or wliite, free or riaves, must be kept 
out of our camps, unless we are willing to publish to the enemy every thing we do or intend to 
do. It was a military and not a political order. 

I am ready to carry out any lawful instructions in regard to ftigitive slaves whioh my snpe 
llors may give me, and to enforce any law which Congress may pass. But I caLnot make law, 
•nd will not violate it Tou know my private opinion on the policy of confiscatmg the slave 
pnperty of the rebels in arms. If Congress shall pass it, you may be certain that I shall etLfinw 
it Perhaps my policy as to the treatment of rebels and their property is as well set Mlt la Or 
ier No. la, issued the day your letter was written, as I could now describe it 
Hon. F. P. Blaib, Washington. 
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people of that State, denouncing as false and calumnious 
the statements widely circulated of the designs and sen- 
timents of the Union armies, and declaring that they 
sought only 'Ho put down rebellion by making war 
against those in arms, their aiders and abettors" — and 
that they came to '•vindicate the Constitution, and to 
preserve and perpetuate civil and religious liberty under 
a flag that was embalmed in the blood of our Revolution- 
ary fathers." In all this the Government adhered, with 
just and rigorous fidelity, to the principles it had adopt- 
ed for its conduct at the outset of the war ; and in its 
anxiety to avoid all cause of complaint and all appear- 
ance of justification for those who were in arms against its 
authority, it incurred the distrust and even the denuncia- 
tion of the more zealous and vehement among its own 
friends and supporters in the Northern States. 

On the 22d of July, in order to secure unity of action 
among the commanders of the several military departments, 
upon the general use to be made of rebel property, the 
President directed the issue of the following order : — 

Wab Dxpabtmsnt, Wabhikgton, Jyly SI, 1801 
Fir^L Ordered that military commanders within the States of Virginia, 
iJorch Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
and Arkansas, in an orderly manner seize and use any property, real or 
personal, which may be necessary or convenient for their several com- 
mands, for supplies, or for other military purposes ; and that while prop- 
erty J nay be destroyed for proper military objects, none shall be destroyed; 
is wa*.tonness or malice. 

Second. That military and naval commanders shall employ as laborers, 
within and from said States, so many persons of African descent as can 
be a*lvan*^ageoii8ly used for military or naval purposes, giving them reason- 
able wages for their labor. 

Third. That, as to both property, and persons of African descent, 
accounts shall be kept sufficiently accurate and in detail to show quan- 
tities and amounts, and from whom both property and such persons shall 
have come, as a basis upon which compensation can be made in proper 
cases ; and the several departments of this Government shall attend to an^ 
perform their appropriate parts towards the execution of these orders. 

By order of the President : 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary qf War. 

And on the 25th of July he issued the following procla^ 
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malion, warning the people of the Southern States against 
persisting in their rebellion, under the penalties prescribed 
by the confiscation act passed by Congress at its preceding 
Bession : — 

By order of the President of ihe United Statee. 

{ A PBOOLAMATION. 

In pursuance of the sixth section of the Act of Congress, entitled *^ Ad 
Act to suppress insurrection, to punish treason and rebellion, to seize and 
confiscate the property of rebels, and for other purposes," approved July 
17th, 1862, and which Act, and the joint resolution explanatory thereof, 
are herewith published, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim to and warn all persons within the contem- 
plation of said sixth section to cease participating in, aiding, countenan- 
cing, or abetting the existing rebellion, or any rebellion, against the Gov- 
. ernment of the United States, and to return to their proper allegiance to 
the United States, on pain of the forfeiture and seizures as within and 
by said sixth section provided. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this twenty-fifth day of July, in the 

r , year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- two, 
and of the independence of the United States the eighty-seventh. 

Abraham Linooi^. 

By the President: 

WiLUAM H. Sbward, Secretary of State, 

Our relations with foreign nations during the year 1862 
?ontinued to be in the main satisfactory. The President 
held throughout, in all his intercourse with European 
powers, the same firm and decided language in regard to 
the rebellion which had characterized the correspondence 
of the previous year. OurMinister in London, with vigi- 
lance and ability, pressed upon the British Grovernment 
the duty of preventing the rebel authorities from building 
and fitting out vessels of war in English ports to prey 
upon the commerce of the United States; but in every 
instance these remonstrances were without practical effect. 
The Government could never be convinced that the evi- 
dence in any specific case was sufficient to warrant its 
interference, and thus one vessel after another was allowed 
to leave British ports, go to some other equally neutral 
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locality and take on board munitions of war, and enter 
npon its career of piracy in the rebel service. As early 
as the 18th of February, 1862, Mr. Adams had called the 
attention of Earl Russell to the fact that a steam gunboat, 
afterwards called the Oreto, was being built in a Liverpool 
ship-yard, under the supervision of well-known agents 
m tuo rebel Government, and evidently intended for the 
rebel service. The Foreign Secretary replied that the 
vessel was intended for the use of parties in Palennr 
Sicily, and that there was no reason to suppose she Tv^ 
intended for any service hostile to the United States. Mr. 
Adams sent evidence to show that the claim of being 
designed for service in Sicily was a mere pretext; but 
he failed, by this dispatch, as in a subsequent personal 
conference with Earl Russell on the 15th of April, to in- 
duce him to take any steps for her detention. She sailed 
soon after, and was next heard of at the British *' neutral" 
port of Nassau, where she was seized by the authorities 
ai. the instance of the American consul, but released by 
the same authorities on the arrival of Captain Semmes to 
take command of her as a Confederate privateer. In Oc- 
tober an intercepted letter was sent to Earl Russell by 
Mr. Adams, written by the Secretary of the Navy of the 
Confederate Government, to a person in England, com- 
plaining that he had not followed the Oreto on her de- 
parture from England and taken command of her, in ac- 
cordance with his original appointment. In June, Mr. 
Adams called Earl Russell's attention to another power- 
ful war steamer, then in progress of construction in the 
ehii yard of a member of the House of Commons, evi 
dently intended for the rebel service. This complaint, 
went through the usual formalities, was referred to the 
" Lords Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury," who 
reported in due time that they could discover no evidence 
sufficient to warrant the detention of the vessel. Soon 
afterwards, however, evidence was produced which was 
sufficient to warrant the collector of the port of Liverpool 
in ordering her detention ; but before the necessary for- 
malities could be gone through with, and through delays 
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c^us'd, as Earl Russell afterwards explained, by tlie 
"sudden development of a malady of the Queen's ad 
vocate, totally incapacitating him for the transaction of 
business," the vessel, whose managers were duly adver- 
tised of every thing that was going on, slipped out of port, 
took on board an armament in the Azores, and entered 
the rebel service as a privateer. Our Government sub- 
sequently notified the British Government that it would 
•^e held responsible for all the damage which this vessel, 
iiown first as "290," and afterwards as the Alabama, 
might inflict on American commerce. 

Discussions were had upon the refusal of the British 
authorities to permit American vessels of war to take in 
coal at Nassau, upon the systematic attempts of British 
merchants to violate our blockade of Southern ports, and 
upon the recapture, by the crew, of the Emily St. Pierre, 
which had been seized in attempting to run the blockade 
at Charleston, and was on her way as a prize to the port 
of New York. The British Government vindicated hei 
rescue as sanctioned by the princjjples of international law . 

The only incident of special importance which occurred 
during the year in our foreign relations, grew out of aja 
attempt on the part of the Em.peror of the French to secures 
a joint effort at mediation between the Government of tho 
United States and the rebel authorities, on the part of 
Great Britain and Russia in connection with his own 
Government Rumors of such an intention on the part 
of the Emperor led Mr. Dayton to seek an interview with 
^he Minister for Foreign Affairs on the 6th of November, 
t wliich indications of such a purpose were apparent. 
I'he attempt failed, as both the other powers consulted 
declined to join in any such action. The French Govern- 
ment thereupon determined to take action alone, and on 
the 9th of January, 1863, the Foreign Secretary wrote to 
the French Minister at Washington a dispatch, declaring 
the readiness of the French Emperor to do any thing in 
his power which might tend towards the termination of 
the war, and suggesting tliat '* nothing would hinder the 
Government of the United States, without renouncing the 
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advantages whicli it believes it can attain by a continua- 
tion of the war, from entering upon informal conferences 
with the Confederates of the South, in case they should 
show themselves disposed thereto." The specific advan- 
tages of such a conference, and the mode in which it was 
to be brought about, were thus set forth in this dispatch :— 

Representatives or comiuissionera of the two parties conld assemble n 
•Qch point as it should be deemed proper to designate, and which conld, 
for this purpose, be declared neutral. Reciprocal complaints conld be 
examined into at this meeting. In place of the accusations which North 
and South mutually cast upon each other at this time, would be substituted 
an argumentative discussion of the interests which divide them. They 
would seek out by means of well-ordered and profound deliberations 
whether these interests are definitively irreconcilable— whether separation 
is an extreme which can no longer be avoided, or whether the memories 
of a common existence, whether the ties of any kind which have made of 
the North and of the South one sole and whole Federative State, and have 
borne them on to so high a degree of prosperity, are not more powerftd 
than the causes which have placed arms in the hands of the two pop^ula- 
tions. A negotiation, the object of which would be thus determinate, 
would not involve any of the objections raised against the diplomatic in- 
terventions of Europe, and, without giving birth to the same hopes as ihm 
immediate conclusion of an armistice, would exercise a happy influence 
on the march of events. 

Wbf, therefore, should not a combination which respects all the rela- 
tions of the United States obtain the approbation of the Federal Govern- 
ment ? Persuaded on our part that it is in conformity with their true 
interests, we do not hesitate to recommend it to their attention ; and, not 
having sought in the project of a mediation of the maritime powers of 
Europe any vain display of influence, we would applaud, with entire free- 
dom f-om all susceptibility of self-esteem, the opening of a negotiatioi 
which would invite the two populations to discuss, without the co-opera- 
lion of Europe, the solution of their differences. 

The reply which the President directed to be made to 
this proposition embraces so many points of permanent 
interest and importance in connection with his Adminis- 
tration, that we give it in full. It was as follows : — 

DsPASTMKNT OF Statb, Washikgton, February S, 18WL 

Sib: — ^The intimation given in your dispatch of January 15th, that 1 

might expect a special visit from M. Mercier, has been realized. He called 

on the 3d instant, and gave me a copy of a dispatch whicxi he had just then 

rocefvtHl from M. Drouyn de THuys under the date of the 9th of January, 
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I have taken the President's instructions, and I now proceed to ^v* 
yon his views upon the suhject in question. 

It lias been considered with seriousness, resulting from the reflection 
that the people of France are known to be faultless sharers with the 
American nation in the misfortunes and calamities of our unhappy civil 
war ; nor do we on this, any more than on other occasions, forget the 
traditional fiiendship of the two countries, which we unhesitatingly be- 
i»ve has inspired the counsels that M. Drouyn de I'Huys has imparted. 

He says, "the Federal Government does not despair, we know, of giv- 
ing more active impulse to hostilities ;" and again he remarks, " the pro- 
traction of the struggle, in a word, has not shaken the confidence (of the 
Federal Government) in the definite success of its efforts." 

These passages seem to me to do unintentional injustice to the language, 
whether confidential or public, in which this Government has constantly 
spoken on the subject of the war. It certainly has had and avowed only 
one purpose — a determination to preserve the integrity of the country. 
So far from admitting any laxity of effort, or betraying any despondency, 
the Government has, on the contrary, borne itself cheerfully in all vicissi- 
tudes, with unwavering confidence in an early and complete triumph of 
the national cause. Now, when we are, in a manner, invited by a friendly 
power to review the twenty -one months' history of the conflict, we find 
no occasion to abate that confidence. Tlirough such an alternation of 
victories and d«feats as is the appointed incident of every war, the land 
and naval forces of the United States have steadily advanced, reclaiming 
from the insurgents the ports, forts, and posts which tliey had treacher 
onsly seized before the strife actually began, and even before it was seri- 
ously apprehended. So many of the States and districts *vhich the insur- 
gents included in the field of their projected exclusive slaveholding 
dominions have already been re-established under the fiag of the Union, 
that they now retain only the States of Georgia, Alabama, and Texas, 
with half of Virginia, half of North Carolina, two-thirds of South Caro- 
.11 a, half of Mississippi, and one-third respectively of Arkansas and 
jvuuisiana. The national forces hold even this small territory in close 
blockade and siege. 

Thi3 Government, if required, does not hesitate to submit its achieve 
joents to the test of comparison; and it maintains that in no part of the 
world, and in no times, ancient or modern, has a nation, when rendered 
all unready for combat by the enjoyment of eighty years of almost un- 
broken peace, so quickly awakened at the alarm of sedition, put forth 
energies so vigorous, and achieved successes so signal and effective as 
those which have marked the progress of this contest on the part of the 
Union. 

M. Drouyn de I'Huys, I fear, has taken other light than the correspond- 
ence of this Government for his guidance in ascertaining its temper and 
firmness. He has probably read of divisions of sentiment among those 
who hold ihevfmly»p fort^ as organs of public opinion here, and has givoi 
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to them an andue importance. It is to be remembered that this m a nation 
of thirtj millions, civilly divided into forty-one IStates and Teni Lories, 
which cover an expanse hardly less than Europe ; that the people are a 
pure democracy, exercising everywhere the utmost freedom of speech and 
suffrage ; that a great crisis necessarily produces vehement as well as pro- 
found debate, with sharp collisions of individual, local, and sectional 
interests, sentiments, and ambitions ; and that this heat of controversy is 
increased by the intervention of speculations, interests, prejudices, and 
passions from every other part of the civilized world. It is, however, 
through such debates that the agreement of the nation upon any subject 
is habitually atUiined, its resolutions formed, and its policy ftstablisliov 
TVhile there has been nmuh dilTereuce of popular opinion and fav* 
concerning the ageni*3 who siiall carry on the war, the princij'Vs cu 
which it shall be waged, and the means with which it shall be pius- 
•cuted, M. Drouyn de THuys has only to refer to the statute-book of 
Gongress and the Executive ordinances to learn that the national ac- 
tivity has hitherto been, and yet is, as efficient as that of any other 
nation, whatever its form of government, ever was, under circumstances 
of equally grave import to its peace, safety, and welfai*e. Not one voice 
has been raised anywhere, out of the immediate field of the insurrection, 
in favor of foreign intervention, of mediation, of arbitration, or of com- 
promise, with the relinquishment of one acre of the national domain, or 
the surrender of even one constitutional franchise. At the same time, it 
ia manifest to the world that our resources are yet abundant, and our 
credit adequate to the existing emergency. 

What M. Drouyn de I'Huys suggests is, that this Government shall ap- 
point commissioners to meet, on neutral ground, commissioners of the 
insurgents. He supposes that in the conferences to be thus held, recipro- 
cal complaints could be discussed, and in place of the accusations which 
the North and Sout)^ now mutually cast upon each other, the conferees 
would be engaged with discussions of the interests which divide them. 
He assumes, further, that the commissioners would seek, by means of well- 
ordered and profound deliberation, whether these interests are definitively 
irreconcilable, whether separation is an extreme that can no longer be 
avoided, or whether the memories of a common existence, the ties of evory 
kind which have made the North and the South one whole Federative 
State, and have borne them on to so high a degree of prosperity, are not 
more powerfM than the causes which have placed arms in the hands of the 
two populations. 

The suggestion is not an extraordinary one, and it may well have Deen 
thought by the Emperor of the French, in the earnestness of his benevo- 
lent desire for the restoration of peace, a feasible one. Bat when M. 
Drouyn de THuys shall come to review it in the light in which it must 
necssearily be examined in this country, I think he can hardly fail to per- 
ceive that it amounts to nothing less than a proi)08ition that, while tJiis 
Government is engaged in suppressing lu armed insurrection, with the 

as 
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parpose of maintaining the constitutional national authority, and presorvbi^ 
the integrity of the country, it shall enter into diplomatic discussion with 
the insurgents upon the questions whether that authority shall not be re- 
nonnced, and whether the country shall not be delivered over to disunion, 
bO be quickly followed by ever-increasing anarchy. 

If it were possible for the Government of the United States to com- 
promise the national authority so far as to enter into such debates, it ii 
not easy to perceive what good results could be obtained by them. 

The commissioners must agree in recommending either that the Union 
shall stand or that it shall be voluntarily dissolved ; or else they must leave 
the vital question unsettled, to abide at last tlie fortunes of the war. The 
Government has not shut out the knowledge of the present temper, any 
more than of the past purposes, of the insurgents. There is not the least 
ground to suppose that the controlling actors would be persuaded at this 
moment, by any arguments which national commissioners could oifer, to 
forego the ambition that has impelled them to the disloyal position they 
are occupying. Any commissioners who should be appointed by these 
actors, or through their dictation or influence, must enter the conference 
imbued with the spirit and pledged to the personal fortunes of the insur- 
gent cb'efs. The loyal people in the insurrectionary States would be un- 
heard, and any offer of peace by this Government, on the condition of the 
maintenance of the Union, must necessarily be rejected. 

On the other hand, as I have already intimated, this Government has 
not the least thought of relinquishing the trust which has been confided 
to it by the nation under the most solemn of all political sanctions ; and 
if it had any such thought, it would still have abundant reason to know 
that peace proposed at the cost of dissolution would be immediately, un- 
reservedly, and indignantly rejected by the American people. It is a grea* 
mistake that European statesmen make, if they suppose this people art> 
demoralized. Whatever, in the case of an insurrection, the people of 
France, or of Great Britain, or of Switzerland, or of the Netherlands would 
do to save their national existence, no matter how the strife might be re- 
garded by or might affect foreign nations, just so much, and certainly no 
less, the people of the United States will do, if necessary to save for the com- 
mon benefit the region which is bounded by the Pacific and tlie AtlaJitio 
j<i«ts, and by the shores of the Gulfs of St. Lawrence and Mexico, together 
with the free and common navigation of the Rio Grande, Mssouri, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Ohio, St. Lawrence, Hudson, Delaware, Potomac, and 
other natural highways by which this land, which to them is at once a 
land of inheritance and a land of promise, is opened and watered. Even 
if the agents of the American people now exercising their power should, 
Mirough fear or faction, fall below this height of the national virtue, they 
would be speedily, yet constitutionally, replaced by others of sterner 
•haracter and patriotism. 

I must be allowed to say, abo, that M. Drouyn de PHuys errs in hia 
^description of the parties to th»' ; ros^Dt ^nnflict. We have here, m thi§ 
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political sense, no North and South, no Northeiii and Soathem States. 
We have an insuiTectionary party, which is located chiefly npon and a(\ja- 
cent to the shore of the Gulf of Mexico ; and we have, on the other hand, 
s loyal people, who constitute not only Northern States, hut also Eastern, 
Middle, Western, and Southern States. 

I have on many occasions heretofore suhmitted to the French Govern- 
ment the President's views of the interests, and the ideas more efTective 
for the time than even interests, whicli lie at the bottom of the determi' 
nation of the American Government and people to maintain the Federal 
Union. The President has done the same thing in his Messages and other 
public declarations. I refrain, therefore, from reviewing that argument ir 
fmnection with the existing question. 

M. Drouyn de FHuys draws to his aid the conferences which took place 
^>etween the Colonies and Great Britain in our Revolutionary War. He 
mil allow us to assume that action in the crisis of a nation must accord 
with its necessities, and therefore can seldom be conformed to precedents. 
Great Britain, when entering on the negotiations, had manifestly come to 
entertain doubts of her ultimate success; and it is certain that the councils 
of the Colonies could not fail to take new courage, if not to gain other 
advantage, when the parent State compromised so far as to treat of peace 
on the terms of conceding their independence. 

It is true, indeed, that peace must come at some time, and that con- 
ferences must attend, if they are not allowed to precede tri« pacification. 
There is, however, a better form for such conferences than the one which 
M. Drouyn de THuys suggests. The latter would be palpably in deroga- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, and would caiTy no weight, 
because destitute of the sanction necessary to bind either the disloyal or 
the loyal portions of the people. On the other hand, the Congress of the 
United States furnishes a constitutional forum for debates between the 
alienated parties. Senators and representatives from the loyal portion 
of the people are there already, freely empowered to confer ; and seats 
9LJBO are vacant, uid inviting senators and representatives of this discon- 
tent^ party who may be constitutionally sent there from the States in- 
volved if. the msurrection. Moreover, the conferences which can thus be ' 
held in Congress have this great advantage over any that could be organ- 
ized upon the plan of M. Drouyn de PHuys, namely, that the Congress, if 
it were thought wise, could call a national convention to adopt its recom- 
mendations, and give them all the solemnity and binding force of organic 
law. Such conferences between the alienated parties may be said to have 
already begun. Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri 
— States which are claimed by the insurgents — are already represented in 
Congress, and submitting with perfect freedom and in a proper spirit 
their advice npon the course best calculated to bring about, in the shortest 
time, a firm, lasting, and honorable peace. Representatives have bewi 
•Mit also from Lonisiana, and others are understood to be coming from 
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There is a prepoDderating argament in favor of the CoDgressional form 
Df conference over that which is suggested by M. Dronyn de Plluy^ 
namely, that while an accession to the latter would bring this Govern* 
raeut into a concurrence with the insurgents in disregarding and setting 
aside an important part of the Constitution of the United States, and so 
would be of pernicious example, the Oongrossional conference, on tlie 
contrary, preserves and gives new strength to that sacred writing which 
must continue through future ages the sheet-anchor of the Republic. 

Ton will be at liberty to read this dispatch to M. Drouyn de PHuya, 
and to give him a copy if he shall desire it. 

To the end that you may be informed of the whole case, I transmit \ 
oopy of M. Drouyn de PHuys's dispatch. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

William H. Skward. 

The effect of this dispatcn was very marked. It put an 
end to all talk of foreign intervention in any form, and 
met the cordial and even enthusiastic approbation of the 
people throughout the country. Its closing suggestions, 
as to the mode in which the Southern States could resume 
their old relations to the Federal Government, were re- 
garded as significant indications of the policy the Ad- 
ministration was inclined to pursue whenever the ques- 
tion of restoration should become practical ; and while 
they were somewhat sharply assailed in some quarters, 
they commanded the general assent of the great body of 
the people. 

The subject of appointing commissioners to confer with 
the authorities of the rebel Confederacy had been dis- 
cussed, before the appearance of this correspondence, in 
*the Northern States. It had emanated from the party 
most openly in hostility to the Administration, and those 
men in that party who had been most distinctly opposed 
to any measures of coercion, or any resort to force for the 
purpose of overcoming the rebellion. It was represented 
by these persons that the civil authorities of the Confed- 
eracy were restrained from abandoning the contest only 
by the refusal or neglect of the Government to give them 
an opportunity of doing so without undue humiliation 
and dishonor ; and in December, Hon. Fernando Wood, 
of New York, wrote to the President, informing him that 
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he had reason to believe the Southern States would " send 
representatives to the next Congress, provided a full and 
general amnesty should permit them to do so," and ask- 
ing the appointment of commissioners to ascertain the 
truth of these assurances. 
To this request the President made the following re- 

■y •— 

ExiovTiTa MAHfioN, Wabhihotox, Jheembtr Ifl^ 18Ml 

Rci, Fernando Wood : 

Mt Drab Sir : — ^Yonr letter of the 8th, with the accompanying note of 
w-ne date, was received yesterday. 

The most important paragraph in the letter, as I consider, is in these 
words : "On the 25th of November last I was advised by an authority 
wliich I deemed likely to be well informed, as well as reliable and truth- 
ful, that the Southern States would send representatives to the next Con- 
gress, provided that a full and general amnesty should permit them to do 
BO. No guarantee or terms were asked for other than the amnesty re- 
ferred to." 

I strongly suspect your information will prove to be groundless ; never- 
tlieless, I thank you for communicating it to me. Understanding the 
phrase in the paragraph above quoted — " the Southern States would send 
representatives to the next Congress " — to be substantially the same as 
tliat "the people of the Southern States would cease resistance, and would 
reinaugurate, submit to, and maintain the national authority within the 
limits of such States, under the Constitution of the United States,'' I say 
that in such case the war would cease on the part of the United States; 
«nd that if withii* a reasonable time " a full and general amnesty" were 
iic(e6sary to such end, it would not be withheld. 

f do not think it would be proper now to communicate this, formally 

informally, to the people of the Southern States, My belief is that 

ey already know it ; and when they choose, if ever, they can commu- 
Di«;ate with me unequivocally. Nor do I think it proper now to suspend 
military operations to try any experiment of negotiation. 

1 should nevertheless receive, with great pleasure, the exact informa- 
tion you now have, and also such other as you may in any way obtain. 
Such information might be more vain able before the Ist of January thar 
f.fterwards. 

While there is nothing in this letter which I shall dread to see in his- 
tory, it is, perhaps, better for the present that its existence should not 
become public. I therefore have to request that you wiU regard it as 

sonfidenliaL Tour obedient servant, 

A« Lisrcoiji. 

Tb$ mtimatipn in this letter that infoTOftion concevulng 
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the alleged willingness of the rebels to resume their alle 
glance, "might be more valuable before the 1st of Jan 
nary than aftertvards," had reference to the Emancipation 
Proclamation, which he proposed to issue on that day, 
unless the offer of his preliminary proclamation should 
be accepted. That proclamation had been issued on the 
22d of September, and the sense of responsibility undei 
which this step was taken, was clearly indicated in the 
following remarks made by the President on the evening 
of the 24th of that month, in acknowledging the compli- 
ment of a serenade at the Executive Mansion : — 

Fellow-Oitizens : — I appear before you to do little more thaa acknowl- 
edge the courtesy you pay me, and to thank you for it. I have not been 
distinctly informed why it is that on this occasion you appear to do me 
this honor, though I suppose it is because of the proclamation. What I 
did, I did after a very full deliberation, and under a very heavy and sol- 
emn sense of responsibility. I can only trust in God I havt \na<le no mis- 
take. I shall make no attempt on this occasion to sustain what I have 
done or said by any comment. It is now for the country and the world 
to pass judgment, and may be take action upon it. I will say no more 
upon this subject. In my position I am environed with difficulties. Yet 
they are scarcely so great as the difficulties of those who, upon the battle- 
field, are endeavoring to purchase with their blood and their lives the fu- 
ture happiness and prosperity of this cotintry. Let us never forget them. 
On the 14th and 17th days of this present month there have been battles 
bravely, skilfully, and successfully fought. We do not yet know tlie par- 
ticulars. Let us be sure that, in giving praise to certain individuals, we 
do no injustice to others. I only ask you, at the conclusion of these few 
remarks, to give three hearty cheers to all good and brave officers and 
mei. who fought those successful battles. 

In November the President published the following 
order regarding the observance of the day of rest, and 
the vice of profanity, in the army and navy : — 

EzaouTXTx ILursiox, Wabhxnqtoh, Noemnber 18, 1M3. 
The President, commander-in-chief of the array and navy, desires and 
enjoins the orderly observance of the Sabbath by the officers and nien in 
the military and naval service. The importance for man and beast of the 
prescribed weekly rest, the sacred rights of Cliristian soldiers and sailorsi 
a becoming deference to the best sentiment of a Christian people, and a 
due regard for the Divine will, demand that Sunday },abor u^ ^^ army And 
navy be reduced to the measure of strict necessity^ 
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Tlie (lisoiprmo and character of the National forces should not snffer. 
nor tlie cause they defend be imperilled, by the profanation of the day or 
name of the Moat High. "At this time of pnblio distress," adapting the 
words of Washington in 1776, "men may find enough to do in the service 
of God and their country, without abandoning themselves to vice and im- 
morality." The first general order issued by the Father of his Country 
after the Declaration of Independence, indicates the spirit in which our 
institutions were founded, and should ever be defended. " The general 

lOpes and trusts that every officer and man will endeavor to live and act 
«8 becomes a Christian soldier defending the deareet rights and Ubert-M 

^ bw country." 

A. Lorooui. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THK CONGRESSIONAL SESSION OF 1862-»63.— MESSAGE OP THE 
PRESIDENT AND GENERAL ACTION OF THE SESSION. 

TttB Pkbsidbnt'h Mkdsaob. — Akk the Ukbsl States Amkns?— The Vp^ 

TWION FOtt A DkaFT. — Mb88AOB ON THB FINANCES AND OuilRBNOY. 

Admission of Western Vikoinia. — Close of the Session. 

The third session of the Thirty-seventh Congress opened 
on the 1st day of December, 1862— the supporters of the 
Administration having a large majority in both branches. 
The general condition of the country, and the progress 
made in quelling the rebellion, are clearly set forth in the 
following Message of President Lincoln, which was sent 
in to Congress at the beginning of the session : — 

Fellow- Gitizem of the Senate and Houec of Representatives : — 

Since your lost annaal assembling, another year of health and bonntifni 
harvests has passed, and ^hile it has not pleased the Almighty to bless 
as with the return of peace, we can but press on, guided by the best liglit 
fie gives us, trusting that, in His own good time and wise way, all will 
be well. 

The correspondence, touching foreign aifurs, which has taken place 
diir'ng the last year, is herewith submitted, in virtual compliance with a 
request to that effect made by the House of Representatives near the close 
of the last session of Oongress. If the condition of our relations viith 
other nations is less gratifying than it has usually been at former periods^ 
it is certinly more satisfactory than a nation so unhappily distracted as 
we are might reasonably have apprehended. In the month of June lasi 
there were some grounds to expect that the maritime Powers, which, at 
the beginning of our domestic difficulties, so unwisely and unncessarily, 
OS we think, recognized the insurgents as a belligerent, would soon recedo 
from that position, which has proved only less injurious to tliemselves 
than to our own country. But the temporary reverses which afterwards 
befell the National arras, and wliich were exaggerated by our own 
disloyal citizens abroad, have hitherto delayed that act of simple jus- 
tice. 

The civil war which has so radicnlly changed for the moment the o^^a- 
pations and habits of the American people, has necessarily disturbed tb« 
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social condition, and affected very deeply the prosperity of the nations 
with which we have carried on a commerce that has been steadily in- 
creasing throughout a period of half a century. It has, at the same time, 
excited political ambitions and apprehensions which have produced a pro- 
found agitation throughout the civilized world. In this unusual agitation 
we ha^e forborne from taking part in any controversy between foreign 
States, and between parties or factions in such States. We have attempt- 
' ed no propagandism, and acknowledged no revolution. But we have left 
to every nation the exclusive conduct and management of its own affairs. 
Our struggle has been, of course, contemplated by foreign nations with 
Inference less to its own merits than to its supposed and often exaggerated 
effects and consequences resulting to those nations themselves. Never- 
theless, complaint on the part of this Government, even of it were just, 
would certainly be unwise. 

The treaty with Great Britain for the suppression of the slave-trade 
has been j)ut into operation with a good prospect of complete success. It 
is an occasion of special pleasure to acknowledge that the execution of it 
on the part of Her Mf^esty^s Government has been marked with a jealous 
respect for the authority of the United States and the rights of their moi al 
and loyal citizens. 

The convention with Hanover for the abolition of the stade dues 
has been carried into full effect, under the act of Congress for that pur- 
pose. * 

A blockade of three thousand miles of sea-coast could not oe established 
and vigorously enforced, in a season of great commercial activity like the 
present, without committing occasional mistakes, and inflicting uninten- 
tiimal injuries upon foreign nations and their subjects. 

A civil war occurring in a country where foreigners reside and carry 
on trade under treaty stipulations is necessarily fruitful of complaints of 
the violation of neutral rights. All such collisions tend to excite misap- 
1 prehensions, and possibly to produce mutual reclamations between nations 
^hich have a common interest in preserving peace and friendship. In 
clear cases of these kinds I have, so far as possible, heard and redres.Med 
fomplaints which have been presented by friendly Powers. There is s'Hl, 
licwever, a large and an augmenting number of doubtful cases, upon 
which the Government is unable to agree with the Governments whose 
protection is demanded by the claimants. There are, moreover, many 
cases in which the United States, or their citizens, suffer wrongs from the 
naval or military authorities of foreign nations, which the Governments 
of these States are not at once prepared to redress. I have proposed to 
some of tlie foreign States thus interested mutual conventions to examine 
and a^*ust such complaints. This proposition has been made especially 
to Great Britain, to France, to Spain, and to Prussia. In each case it ha» 
been kindly received, but has not yet been formally adopted. 

I deem it ray duty to recommend an appropriation in behalf of the 
wners of the Norwegian bark Admiral P. TordAnskiold, which vessel 
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WBM in May, 1861, prevented by the commander of the blockading force 
jfS Charleston from leaving that port with cargo, notwithstanding a sim- 
ilar privilege had, shortly before, been granted to an English vesseL I 
have directed the Secretary of State to cause the papers in the case to be 
oommnnicated to the proper committees. 

Applications have been made to me by many free AiAericans of African 
doscent to favor their emigration, with a view to ^cfa colonization as wa<' 
contemplated in recent acts of Congress. Other parties, at home ar. J 
abroad — some from interested motives, others npon patriotic consider.^* 
Uons, and still others influenced by philanthropic sentiments — ^have sng- 
^osted similar measures ; while, on the other hand, several of tlie Span- 
ish-American Republics have protested against the sending of such colo- 
nies to their respective territories. Under these drcumstanoes, I have 
declined to move any such colony to any State without first obtaining the 
eonsent of its Government, with an agreement on its part to receive and 
protect such ^nigrants in all the rights of freemen ; and I have at the 
same time offered to the several States situated within the tropics, or 
having colonies there, to negotiate with them, subject to the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to favor the voluntary emigration of persons of that 
class *.^ % teir respective territories, upon conditions which shidl be equal. 
Just, anc humane. Liberia and Hayti are, as yet, the only countries to 
which colonists of African descent from here could go with certainty of 
being received and adopted ^ citizens; and I regret to say such persons, 
contemplating colonization, do not seem so willing to migrate to Hiose 
countries as to some others, nor so willing as I think their interest de 
mands. I believe, however, opinion among them in this respect is 
improving ; and that ere long there will be an augmented and considera- 
ble migration to both these countries from the United States. 

The new commercial treaty between the United States and the Sultan 
of Turkey has been carried into execution. 

A commercial and consular treaty has been negotiated, subject to the . 
Seaate's consent, with Liberia; and a similar negotiation is now pending} 
wi h the Republic of Hayti. A considerable improvement of the nationul 
ooLimerce is expected to result from these measures. 

Our relations with Great Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, Russia, 
Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, Austria, the Netheriands, Italy, Rome, and 
the other European States remain undisturbed. Very favorable relv 
tions also continue to be maintained with Turkey, Morocco, China, and 
Japan. 

During the last year there has not only been no change of our previous 
Telations with the Independent States of our own continent, but more 
friendly sentiments than have heretofore existed are believed to be en 
tertained by these neighbors, whose safety and progress are so intimately 
connected with our own. This statement especially applies to Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras, Peru, and Chili. 

The commission under the convention with the Republic of New Gr> 
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nada closed its session without having audited and passed upon a]l the 
claims which were submitted to it. A proposition is i>onding to revive 
the convention, that it be able to do more complete justice. The joint 
commission between the United States and the Republic of Cobta Rica 
has completed its labors and submitted its report. 

I have favored the project for connecting the United States with Eu- 
rope by an Atlantic telegraph, and a similar project to extend the lelo- 
graph from San Francisco to connect by a Pacific telegraph with the line 
which is being extended across the Itussian Empire. ^ 

The Territories of the United States, with unimportant exceptioi.a, 
have remained undisturbed by the civil war; and they are exhil»itii3g 
such evidence of prosperity as justifies an expectation that some of them 
will soon be in a condition to be organized as States, and be coastitition- 
ally adnutted into the Federal Union. 

The immense mineral resources of some of those Territories ought to 
be developed as rapidly as possible. Every step in that direction would 
have a tendency to improve the revenues of the Government and dimin- 
ish the burdens of the people. It is worthy of your serious considera- 
tion ^ hether some extraordinary measures to promote that end cannot 
he adopted. The means which suggests itself as most likely to be effec- 
tive, is a scientific exploration of the mineral regions in those Territories, 
with a view to the publication of its results at home and in foreign coun- 
tries — results which cannot fail to be auspicious. 

The condition of the finances will claim your most diligent considera- 
tion. The vast expenditures incident to the military and naval opera- 
tions required for the suppression of the rebellion have been hitherto 
met with a promptitude and ceriainty unusual in similar circumstances; 
and the public credit has been fully maintained. The continuance of the 
war, however, and the increased disbursements made necessary by the 
augmented forces now in the field, demand your best reflections as to tlie 
best modes of providing the necessary revenue, without injury to busi- 
ness, and with the least possible burdens upon labor. 

The suspension of specie payments by the banks, soon after the com- 
mencement of your last session, made large issues of United States notes 
anavoidable. In no other way could the payment of the troops and the 
tatisfaction of other just demands, be so economically or so well provided 
for. The judicious legislation of Congress, securing the receivability of 
these notes for loans and internal duties, and making them a legal tender 
for other debts, has made them a universal currency, and has satisfied, 
partially at least, and for the time, the long felt want of a uniform circu- 
lating medium, saving thereby to the people immense sums in discounti 
and exchanges. 

A retuiTi to specie payments, however, at the earliest period compati- 
ble with due regard to all interests con(5erned, should ever be kept in 
view. Fluctuations in the value of currency are always injurious, and 
to reduce these fluctuations to the lowest posstbie point wii^ always be • 
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leadiof? purpose in wise legislation. Oonvertlbility, prompt and certaic 
eonTertibilitj into coin, w generally acknowledged to be the best and 
•nreflt safeguard against them ; and it is extremely doubtful whether a 
eirculfltion of United States notes, payable in coin, and sufficiently large 
for the wants of the people, can be permanently, usefully, aijd safely 
miuntained. 

Is there, then, any other mode in which the necessary provision for 
the public wants can be made, and the great advantages of a safe and 
tniforra currency secured? 

I know of none which promises so certdn results, and is, at the same 
drae, so unobjectionable as the organization of banking associations, un- 
der a general act of Congress, well guarded in its provisions. To such 
associations the Grovernment might furnish circulating notes, on the 
security of United States bonds deposited in the Treasury. These notes, 
prepared under the supervision of proper officers, being uniform in ap- 
pearance and security, an(l convertible always into coin, would at once 
protect labor against the evils of a vicious currency, and facilitate com- 
merce by cheap and nife exchanges. 

A moderate reservation fi*om the interest on the bonds would compen- 
sate the United States for the preparation and distribution of the notes, 
and a general supervision of the system, and would lighten the burden 
of that part of the public debt employei* as securities. The public credit, 
moreover, would be greatly improved, and the negotiation of new loans 
greatly facilitated by the steady market demand for Government bonds 
which the adoption of the proposed system would create. 

It is an additional recommendation of the measure, of considerable 
weight, in my judgment, that it would reconcile as far as possible all 
existing interests, by the opportunity offered to existing institutions to 
reorganize under the act, substituting only the secured uniform national 
circulation for the local and vai'^^us circulation, secured and unsecured^ 
now issued by them. 

The receipts into the Treasury, from all sources, including loans, and 
balance from the preceding year, for the fiscal year ending on the 30U» 
of June, 1862, were $583,885,247.60, of which sum $49,056,397.62 were 
derived from customs; $1,795,831.73 from the direct tax; from public 
lands, $152,203.77; from miscellaneous sources, $931,787.64; from loans 
In all forms, $529,692,460.50. The remainder, $2,257,065.80, was the 
balance from last year. 

The disbursements during the same period were for Oongressional, 
Executive, and Judicial purposes, $5,939,009.29; for foreign intercourse, 
$1,889,710.35; for miscellaneous expenses, including the mints, loans, 
post-office deficiencies, collection of revenue, and other like charges, 
$14,129,771.50; for expenses under the Interior Department, $3,102,- 
985.52 ; under the War Department, $394,368,407.36 ; under the Nav v 
Department, $42,674,569.69; for interest on public debt, $13,190,324.46; 
and for payment of public debt, including reimbursement of temporarv 
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loun, and redemptions, $96,096,922.09; making an aggregate of $570|- 
841,700.25, and leaving a balance in the Trettsu.v on the 1st day of Jnly, 
1662, of $13,043,646.81. 

It should be observed that the sum of $96,096,922.09, expended for 
reimbursements and redemption of public debt, being included also in 
the loans made, may be properly deducted, both from receipts and ezpen- 
ditures, leaving the actual receipts for the year $487,788,324.97, and the 
expenditures, $474,744,778.16. 

Other information on the subject of the finances will be found in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, to whose statements a»d viewi 
I invite your most candid and considerate attention. 

The reports of the Secretaries of AVar and of the Navy are herewith 
transmitted. These reports, though lengthy, are scarcely more than 
brief abstracts of the very numerous and extensive transactions and 
operations conducted through those Departments. Nor could 1 give a 
summary of them here, upon any principle which would admit of itt 
being muo'j shorter than the reports themselves. 1 therefore conteni 
myself with loying the reports before you, and asking your attention tc 
them. 

It gives me pleasure to report a decided improvement in the financial 
condition of the Post-Offioe Department, as compared with several pre 
coding years. The receipts for the fiscal year 1861 amounted tc 
$8,349,296.40, which embraced the revenue from all the States of the 
Union for three-quarters of that year. Notwithstanding the cessation 
of revenue from the so-called seceded States during the last fiscal year, 
the increase of the correspondence of the loyal States has been sufli- 
cient to produce a revenue during the same year of $8,299,820.90, 
being only $50,000 less than was derived from all the States of the 
Union during the previous year. The expenditures show a still more 
favorable result. The amount expended in 1861 was $13,606,759.11. 
For the Inst y^ar the amount has been reduced to $11,125,364.13, show- 
ing a decrease of about $2,481,000 in the expenditures as compared with 
:he pieceding year, and about $3,750,000 as compared with the fiscal vear 
'»36o. The deficiency in the Department for the previous year \v;,r 
$4,551,966.98. For the last fiscal year it was reduced to $2,112,8U.: 
These favorable results are in part owing to the cessation of mail scrvi* 
in the insurrectionary States, and in part to a careful review of all expcu 
ditures in that department in the interest of economy. The efficiency 
of the postal service, it is believed, has also been much improved. The 
Postmaster-General has also opened a correspondence, through the De 
partment of State, with foreign Governments, proposing a convention ot 
postal representatives for the purpose of simplifying the rates of foreign 
postage, and to expedite the foreign mails. This proposition, equally im 
portant to our adopted citizens and to the commercial interests of tluv 
country, has been favorably entertained and agrees to by all the Qoveni« 
tnents iVom whom replies have been received. 
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r ask the attention of Congress to the suggestions of the Postmaster- 
(ieneral in his report respecting the further legislation required^ in his 
oj»inion, for the benefit of the postal service. 

The Secretary of the Interior reports as follows in regard to the rublic 
lands : — 

The public lands have ceased to be a source of revenue. From the 
1st July, 1861, to the 30th Sept-ember, 1862, the entire cash receipts troin 
the sale of lands were $137,476.26 — a sum much less than the expensea 
of our land system during the satne period. The homestead law, whioi 
will take effect on the Ist of January next, offers such inducements t: 
settlers th.-it sales for cash cannot be expected, to an extent sufficient to 
ihjet the expense of the General Land Office, and the cost of surveying 
Und bringing the land into market. 

The discrepancy between the sum here stated as arising from the 
Bales of the public lands, and the sum derived from the same source af 
reported from the Treasury Department, arises, as I understand, from 
the fact that the periods of time, though apparently, were not reallj 
coincident at the beginning-point — ^the Tre&aary report including a con- 
siderable sum now which had previously been reported from the inte- 
rior — sufficiently large to greatly overreach the sura derived from the 
three months now reported upon by the Interior, and not by the 
Treasury. 

The Indian tribes upon our frontiers have, during the past year, mani 
fested a spirit of insubordination, and, at several points, have engaged in 
open hostilities against the white settlements in their vicinity. The 
tribes occupying the Indian country south of Kansas renounced their 
allegiance to the United States, and entered into treaties with the insur- 
g#nts. Those who remained loyal to the United States were driven from 
the country. The chief of the Cherokees has visited this city for the 
purpose of restoring the former relations of the tribe with the Uiited 
States. He alleges that they were constrained, by superior force, to en- 
ter into treaties with the insurgents, and that the Unite'd States neg- 
ievted to furnish the protection which their treaty stipulations reqmred. 

In the month of August last, the Sioux Indians in Minnesota attacked 
the settlement in their ^dcinity with extreme ferocity, killing, indiscrimi- 
nately, men, women, and children. This attack was wholly unexpected, 
and therefore no means of defence had been provided. It is estimated 
that not less than eight hundred persons were killed by the Indians, ap4 
a large amount of property was destroyed. How this outbreak was in- 
duced is not definitely known, and suspicions, which may be unjust, need 
not be stated. Information was received by the Indian Bureau, from 
different sources, about the time hostilities were commenced, that a si 
multaneous attack was to be made upon the white settlements by all Xh9 
tribes between the Mississippi Kiver and the Rocky Mountains. The 
State of Minnesota has suffered great injury from this Indian war. A 
large portion of her territory has been depopulated, and a severe lost 
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Has been sustaiued by the destruction of propertj'. Tlie people of that 
State manifest much anxietj for t}ie removal of the tribes beyond th« 
limits of the State as a guarantee against future hostilities. The Oom 
missioner of Indian AlTairs will furnish full detuils. I submit for yom 
especial consideration whether our Indian system shall not bo remodelled 
Many wise and good men have impressed me with the belief that this can 
be profitably done. 

[ sabmit a statement of the proceedings of commissioners, which show 
the progress that has been made in the enterprise of constructing tJu 
Pacific Railroad. And this suggests the earliest completion of this road, 
and also the favorable action of Congress upon the projects now pending 
before them for enlarging the capacities of the great canals in New York 
and Illinois, us being of vital and rapidly increasing importance to the 
whole nation, and especially to the vast interior region hereinafter to be 
noticed at some greater length. I purpose ha\ing prepared and laid be- 
fore you at an early day some interesting and valuable statistical informa- 
tion upon this subject. The military and commercial importance of 
enlarging the Illinois and Michigan Canal, and improving the Illiuois 
River, is presented in the report of Colonel Webster to the Secretary of 
War, and now transmitted to Congress. I respectfully ask attention to it 

To carry out the provisions of the act of Congress of the 15th of Ma} 
last, I have caused the Department of Agriculture of the United States 
to be organized. 

The Commissioner informs me that within the period of a few month«» 
this department has established an extensive system of correspondence 
and exchanges, both at home and abroad, which promises to effect highly 
beneficial results in the development of a correct knowledge of recent 
improvements in agriculture, in the introduction of new products, and io 
the collection of the agricultural statistics of the different States. Also, 
that it will soon be prepared to distribute largely seeds, cereals, plants, 
and cuttings, and has already published and liberally diffused much valu- 
able information in anticipation of a more elaborate report, which will h 
due time be furnished, embracing some valuable tests in chemical science 
now in progress in the laboratory. 

The creation of this department was for the more immediate benefit 
of a large class of our most valuable fellow-citizens ; and I trust that the 
liberal basis upon which it has been organized will not only meet your 
approbation, but that it will rotdize, at no distant day, all the fondest 
anticipations of its most sanguine friends, and become the fruitful sonrce 
Df advanta^^o to all our people. 

On the 22d day of September last, a proclamation was issued by the 
Exeontive, a copy of which is herewith submitted. 

In accordance with the purpose expressed in the second paragraph of 
that paper, I now respectfully call your attention to what ma\ be called 
•* compensated emancipation." 

A nation may be said to consist of its territory, its people, and its uHft 
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The territory is the only part which is of certain durability. *• One gf^net^ 
ation pasaeth away, and another generation cometh, but the eartli abidetb 
forever.'* It is of the first importance to duly consider and estimate tbii 
ever-enduring part., That portion of the earth's surface which is owned 
and inhabited by the people of the United States is well adapted to the 
home of one uationa] family, and it is not well adapted for two or more 
Its vast extent, and its variety of climate and productions, are of advan- 
tage in this age for one people, whatever they might have been in forme 
ages. Steam, telegraphs, and intelligence have brought these to be a 
advantageous combination for one united people. 

In the Inaugural Address I briefly pointed out the total inadequacy of 
disunion as a remedy for the differences between the people of the two 
(•ections. I did so in language which I cannot improve, and which, there- 
fore, I beg to repeat: — 

" Oue section of our country believes slavery is right, and ought to be 
extended; while the other believes it is wrong, and ought not to be 
extended. This is the only substantial dispute. The fugitive slave clause 
of the Constitution, and the law for the suppression of the foreign slave- 
trade, are each as well enforced, perhaps, as any law can ever be in a 
community where the moral sense of the people imperfectly supports the 
law itself. The great body of the people abide by the dry legal obligation 
in both cases, and a few break over in each. This, I think, cannot be 
cured ; and it would be worse, in both cases, after the separation of the 
sections than before. The foreign slave-trade, now imperfectly suppressed, 
would be ultimately revived without restriction in one section; while 
fugitive slaves, now only partially surrendered, would not be surrendered 
at ail by the other. 

"Physically speaking, we cannot separate. We cannot remove our 
respective sections from each other, nor build an impassable wall between 
them. A husband and wife may be divorcee*; f.Tid go out of the presence 
and beyond the reach of each other ; but the diifercnt parts of our conn- 
try cannot do this. They cannot but remain face to face ; and intercourse, 
either amicable or hostile, must continue between them. Is it possible, 
tlien, to make that intercourse more advantageous or more satisfactory 
after separation than before ? Can aliens make treaties easier than friends 
can make laws? Can treaties be more faithfully enforced between aliens 
than laws can among friends? Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight 
always ; and when, after much loss on both sides, and no gain on either, 
you cease fighting, the identical old questions, as to terms of interco^irse, 
Are again upon you.'' 

There is no line, striught or crooked, suitable for a national boundary, 
upon which to divide. Trace through, from east to west, upon the line 
between the free and slave country, and we shall find a little more than 
one-third of its length are rivers, easy to be crossed, and populated, or 
84>on to be populated, thickly upon both sides; while nearly all its re 
maining length are merely surveyors' lines, over which people may walk 
back and forth without any consciousness of their presence. No part of 
this line can be made any more difficult to pass by writing it down on 
p^>«r or ^^nbxMut «# • imtiaiiAl booodAryr ib9 ^t of f^p^Ation, if U 
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cciL^es, 5.1 /eo up, on the part of the seceding section, the fugitive alar* 
danse, aiong -with all other constitutional ohligations npon the sectloo 
■eccded from, while I should expect no treaty stipulation would ever b« 
made to tako its place. 

But there Is another difficulty. The great interior region, bounded east 
by the AUeghanies, north by the British dominions, west by the Bocky 
Mountains, and south by the line along which the culture of com and 
cottoa meet?, and which includes part of Virginia, part of Tennessee, all 
of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Misscari, 
Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, and tlie Territories of Dakota, Nebraska, and 
part of Colorado, already has above ten millious of people, and will have 
&fty millions within fifty yeard, if not prevented by any political folly or 
mistake. It contains more than one-third of the country owned by the 
United Scales — certainly more than one million of square miles. Onco 
half as popalous as Massachusetts already is, it would have more than 
seventy-five njillions of people. A glance at the map shows that, terri- 
torially speakiiig, it is the great body of tlie Republic. The other parts 
are but marginal borders to it, the magnificent region sloping west from 
the Bocky Mountains to the Pacific being the deepest, and also the richest 
In undeveloped resources. In the production of provisions, grains, grasses, 
and all which proceed from them, this great interior region is naturally 
one of the most important of the world. Ascertain from the statistics the 
small propoi tion of the region which has as yet been brought into culti- 
vation, and also the large and rapidly increasing amount of its products^ 
and we shall be overwhelmed with the magnitude of the prospect pre 
sented. And yet this region has no sea-coa&t^— touches no ocean any- 
where. As part of one nation, its people now find, and may forever find, 
their way to Europe by New York, to South America and Africa by New 
Orleans, and to Asia by San Francisco. But separate our common conn- 
try into two nations, as designed by the present rebellion, and every man 
of this great interior region is thereby cut off from some one or more of 
these outlets, not perhaps by a physical barrier, but by embarrassing and 
onerous trade regulations. 

And this is true, wherever a dividing or boundary line may be fixe^^ 
Place it between the now free and slave country, or place it south 
Kentucky, or north of Ohio, and still the truth remains that none souu 
of it can trade to any port or place north of it, and none north of it can 
trade to any port or place south of it, except upon terms dictated by a 
Government foreign to them. These outlets, east, west, and south, are 
indispensable to the well-being of the people inhabiting and to inhabit 
this vast interior region. Which of the three may be the best is no 
proper question. All are better than either, and all of right belong 
to that people and to their successors forever. True to themsehes, 
they will not ask where a line of separation shall be, but will vow 
rather that there shall be no such line. Nor are the marginal regionf 
lew interested in these communications to and through tliem to the great 
23 
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outside world. They too, and each of thorn, must have access to tiiU 
Egypt of the West, without paying toll at the crossing of aiiy national 
boundary. 

Our national strife springs not from our permanent part ; not from the 
land we inhahit ; not from our national homestead. There is no possible 
■evering of this, but would multiply and not mitigate evils among us. Ip 
all its adaptations and aptitudes it demands union and abliors sepAratioik 
In fact, it would ere long force reunion, however much of blood and 
treasure the separation might have cost. 

Our strife pertains to ourselves — to the passing generations of men ; 
and it can, without convulsion, be hushed forever with the passing of one 
generation. 

In tnis view, I recommend the adoption of the following resolution and 
articles amendatory to the Constitution of the United States : — 

Eesohed hy the Senate and House of Fepresentatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of both Houses con 
curring). That the following articles be proposed to the Legislatures (or 
Conventions) of the several States as amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, all or any of which articles, when ratified by three- 
fourths of the said LrCgislatures (or Conventions), to be valid as part or 
parts of the said Constitution, viz. : — 

Abtiolb. — ^Every State, wherein slavery now exists, which shall abolisu 
the same therein at any time or times before the first day of January, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand and nine hundred, shall receive com- 
pensation from the United States as follows, to wit : 

The President of the United States shall deliver to every such State 

bonds of the United States, bearing interest at the rate of per cent. 

per annum, to an amount equal to the aggregate sum of for each 

slave shown to have been therein by the eighth census of the United 
States, said bonds to be delivered to such State by instalments, or in one 
parcel, at the completion of the abolishment, accordingly as the same 
shall hare been gi'adual, or at one time, within such State; and interest 
shall begin to run upon any such bond only from the proper time of its 
delivery as aforesaid. Any State having received bonds as aforesaid, and 
afterwards reiiitroduciiig or tolerating slavery therein, sliall refund to the 
United States the bonus so received, or the value thereof, and all interest 
paid thereon. 

I AiaiOLK. — All slaves who shall have enjoyed actual treedom by the 
• rinces of the war, at any time before the end of the rebellion, shall be 
r ever free; but all owners of such, who shall not have been disloyal, 
shall be compensated for them at the same rates as is provided for States 
adopting abolishment of slavery, but in such way that no slave shall be 
twice accounted for. 

Aetiolk. — Congress may appropriate money, and otherwise provide 
for colonizing free colored persons, with their own consent, at any place 
or places without the United States. 

I beg indulgence to discuss these proposed articles at some length* 
Without slavery the rebellion could never have existed ; without slavery 
it eoa.d not continue. 

AaoDg the fHends of the Union there is great diyersity o£ gentisaeal 
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uid of policy in regard to slavery and the African race amongst n« 
Borne would perpetuate slavery; some would abolish it suddenly, and 
without compensation ; some would abolish it gradually, and witli com- 
pensation; some would remove the freed people from ns, and some 
would retain them with us: and there are yet other minor diversities. 
Because of these diversities we waste much strength among ourselves. 
By mutual concession we should harmonize and act together. This 
would be compromise; but it would be compromise among the friends, 
and not with the enemies of the Union. These articles are intended to 
embody a plan of such mutual concessions. If the plan shall be adopted, 
it is assumed that emancipation will follow in at least several if %he 
States. 

As to the first article, the main points are : first, the emancipation ; 
aeoondly, the length of time for consummating it — ^thirty-seven years; 
and, thirdly, the compensation. 

The emancipation will be unsatisfactory to the advocates of perpetual 
slayery ; but the length of time should greatly mitigate their dissatisfac- 
tion. The time spares both races from the evils of sudden derangement 
—In fact, from the necessity of any derangement; while most of those 
whose habitual course of thought will be disturbed by the measure will 
faaTe passed away before its consummation. They will never see it. 
Another class will hail the prospect of emancipation, but will deprecate 
the length of time. They will feel that it gives too little to the now liv- 
ing slaves. But it really gives them much. It saves them from the vagrant 
destitution which must largely attend immediate emancipation in localitie i 
where their numbers are very great; and it gives the inspiring assuranco 
tLat their posterity shall be free forever. The plan leaves to each State 
choosing to act under it, to abolish slavery now, or at the end of the cen- 
tury, or at any intermediate time, or by degrees, extending over the whole 
or any part of the period ; and it obliges no two States to proceed alike. 
It also provides for compensation, and generally the mode of making it. 
This, it would seem, must further mitigate the dissatisfaction of those who 
favor perpetual slavery, and especially of those who are to receive tJie 
^compensation. Doubtless some of those who are to pay and not receive 
win object. Yet the measure is both just and economical. In a ^wrtain 
sense the liberation of slaves is the destruction of property — property 
acquired by descent or by purchase, the same as any other property. It 
IS no less true for having been often said, that the people of the South are 
not more responsible for the original introduction of this property than 
are the people of the North ; and when it is remembered how unhesitat- 
ingly we all use cotton and sugar, and share the profits of dealing in them, 
it may not be quite safe to say that the South has been more respon- 
sible than the North for its continuance. If, then, for a common <>hject 
this property is to be sacrificed, is it not just that it be done at a common 
ekarge? 

And if with less money, oi money more easily paid, we can pr o s cr vt 
/ / / 
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the benefits of the riiion by this means than we can by the war alone, ii 
it not also economical to do it ? Let us cotmidur it, then. Let us ascer- 
tain the snm we have expended in the war since compensated emancipation 
was proposed last March, and consider whether, if that measure had teen 
promptly accepted by even some of the slave States, the same sum wc uld 
not haTe done more to close the war than has been otherwise done. If 
•0, the measure would save money, and, in that view, would be a prudent 
and economical measure. Certainly it is not so easy to pay sometl: .nj; a« 
it is pay nothing ; but it is easier to pay a large sum than it is to Day t 
larger one. And it is easier to pjiy any sum when we are able, than it it 
to pay it before we are able. The war requires large sums, and req^uires 
them at once. The aggregate sum necessary for compensated emantipa- 
tiou of course would bo large. But it would require no ready cash, nor 
the bonds even, any faster than the emancipation progresses. This might 
not, and probably would not, close before the end of the thirty-seven 
years. At that time we shall probably have a hundred millions of people 
to share the burden, instead of thirty-one millions, as now. And not only 
80, but the increase of our population may be expected to continue for s 
long time after that period as rapidly as before ; because our territory wiK 
not have become fulL I do no state this inconsiderately. 

At the same ratio of increase which we have maintained, on an average 
from our first national census, in 1790, until that of 1860, we fiould, in 
1900, have a population of one hundred and three million two hundred 
and eight thousand four hundred and fifteen. And why may we not con 
tinue that ratio^far beyond that period ? Our abundant room— our broad 
national homestead — ^is our ample resource. Were our territory as limited 
as are the British Isles, very certainly our population could not expand as 
stated. Instead of receiving the foreign bom as now, we should be com- 
pelled to send part of the native born away. But such is not our condi- 
tion. We have two million nine hundred and sixty-three thousand 
square miles. Europe has three million and eight hundred thousand, 
with a population averaging seventy-three and one-third persons to the 
•quare mile. Why may not our country at some time average as many f 
Is it less fertile? Has it mere waste surface, by mountains, rivers, lakes, 
deserts, or other causes ? Is it inferior to Europe in any natural advan- 
tage? If then we are, at some time, to be as populous as Europe, how 
•oon ? As to when this may be, we can Judge by the past and the present ; 
as to when it will be, if ever, depends much on whether we maintain the 
Union. Several of our States are already above the average of Europe — 
seventy-three and a third to the square mile. Massachusetts one hundred 
and fifty-seven ; Ehode Island one hundred and thirty-three ; Oonnecticui 
ninety-nine ; New York and New Jersey, each eighty. Also two other 
great States, Pennsylvania and Ohio, are not far below, the former havin|{ 
■Ixty-three and the latter fifty-nine. The States already above the 
European average, except New York, have increased in as rapid a ratio* 
ilncMs i>as8ing that poiut, as ever before ; while no one of them is equal to 
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■ome other parte of oar oonntry In natural capacity for sustaining a dense 
fopalation. 

Taking the nation in the aggregate, and we find its population and ratio 
of increase, for the seyeral decennial periods, to he as follows --^ 

1799 8,929,827 

1800 5,.305,937 85.02 per cent, ratio of Increaseii 

1810 7,239,814 86.45 '* " *• 

1820 9,688,181 88.18 " •* •• 

1880 12,866,020 88.49 " " « 

1840 17,069,458 82.67 " " " 

1850 28,191,876 85.87 " " " 

1860 81,448,790 85.58 " •• *« 

This shows an average decennial increase of 84.60 per cent, in popnia 
tion through the seventy years, from our first to our last census yet taken. 
It is seen that the ratio of increase, at no one of these two periods, is 
either two per cent, helow or two per cent, ahove the average ; thus show- 
ing how infiexihle, and consequently how reliahle, the law of increase in 
our case is. Assuming that it will continue, it gives the following re- 
sults : — 

1870 42,828,841 

1880 56,967,216 

1890 76,677,872 

1900 103,208,415 

1910 188,918,526 

1920 186,984,885 

1930 251,680,914 

These figures show that our country may he as populous as Europe now 
IS at some point between 1920 and 1930 — say about 1925^-our territory, 
at seventy-three and a third persons to the square mile, being of capacity 
to contain two hundred and seventeen million one hundred and eighty- 
€\x thousand. 

And we will reach this, too, if we do not ourselves relinquish the chaace^ 
ty the folly ^md evils of disunion, or by long and exhausting wars spring* 
ing from the only great element of national discord among us. While it 
cannot be foreseen exactly how much one huge example of secession, 
breeding lesser ones indefinitely, would retard population, civilization, and 
prosperity, no one can doubt that the extent of it would be very great and 
injurious. 

The proposed emancipation would shorten the war, perpetnate peace, 
insure this increase of population, and proportionately the wealth of the 
country. With these we should pay all the emancipation would cost, 
together with our other debt, easier than we should pay our other debt with- 
out it. If we had allowed our old national debt to run at six per cent, per 
annum, simple interest, from the end of our Revolutionary stiniggle intil 
to-day, without paying anything on either principal or interest, eacli iiijil 
of ns would owi» ladu upon that dabt now tlion each mm ow^i ui^ou il 
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then ; and tb!5i becnnse onr incresM of men, throngli the whole i eriod, 
h^ been greater than mx per cent.; has rnn faster than thointereRt npoD 
the debt. Thna, time alone relieves a debtor nation, so long as its popu- 
lation incroaM>H faster than unpaid interest accnmolates on its debt. 

This fact would be no excuse for delaying payment of what is justly 
due; but it shows the great importance of time in this connection — the 
great advantage of a ])olioy by which we shall not have to pay until we 
number a hundred millions, what, by a different policy, we wonld have to 
now, when we number but thirty-one millions. In a word, u cjhows thg 
• dollar will be much harder to pay for the war than will be a dollar for tli 
emancipation on tbc proposed plan. And then the latter will cost no 
tlood, no precious life. It will be a saving of both. 

As to the second article, I think it would be impracticable to return to 
bondage the class of persons therein contemplated. Some of them, doubt- 
less, in the property sense, belong to loyal owners; and hence provision 
is made in this article for compensating such. 

Tlie third article relates to the future of the freed people. It does not 
oblige, but merely authorizes Congress to aid in colonizing such as may 
consent This ought not to be regarded as objectionable on the one hand or 
on the other, insomuch as it comes to nothing unless by the mutual con 
•ent of the people to be deported, and the American voters, through theii 
representatives in Congress. 

I cannot make it better known than it already is, that I strongly favor 
colonization. And yet I wish to say there is an objection urged against 
free colored persons remaining in the country which is largely imaginary, 
if not sometimes malicious. 

It is insisted that their presence would iiyure and displace white labor 
and white laborers. If there ever could be a proper time for mere catch 
arguments, that time surely is not now. In times like the present men 
should utter nothing for which they would not willingly be responsible 
through time and in eternity. Is it true, then, that colored people can 
di^lace any more white labor by being free than by remainuig slaves ? 
If tbey stay in their old places, they jostle no white laborers ; if they leave 
Uieir old places, they leave them open to white laborers. Logically, there 
is neither more nor less of it. Emancipation, even without deportation, 
would probably enhance the wages of white labor, and, very surely, would 
not reduce them. Thus the customary amount of labor would still have 
to be performed — ^the freed people would surely not do more than their 
old proportion of it, and very probably for a time would do less, leaving 
an increased part to white laborers, bringing their labor into greater 
demand, and consequently enhancing the wages of it. With deportation, 
even to a limited extent, enhanced wages to white labor is mathematically 
certain. Labor is like any other commodity in the market — ^increase tlie 
nemand for it and you increase the price of it. Reduce the supply of 
Mutk I.il-or, by colonizing the black laborer out of the country, and by 
precisely -o much you Increase the demand for and wages of white labor 
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But it is dreaded that the freed people will swarm ff)rth and ooiet th« 
irhole land ! Are they not already in the land ? Will liberation make 
them any more nuraerons ? Equally distributed among the whites of the 
whole country, and there would be but one colored to seven whites. 
Gould the one, in any way, greatly disturb the seven? There are many 
communities now having more than one free colored person to seven 
whites ; and this, without any apparent consciousness of evil from it. 
The District of Columbia and the States of Maryland and Delaware ar^ 
all in this condition. Tlie District has more than one free colored to six 
ivhites; and yet, in its frequent petitions to Congress, I believe it has 
never presented the presence of free colored persons as one of its gi'iev- 
.inces. But why should emancipation South send the freed people North I 
People of any color seldom run unless there be something to run fiom 
Heretoiore colored people to some extent have fled North from bondage ; 
and now, perhaps, from bondage and destitution. But if gradual eman- 
cipation and deportation be adopted, they will have neither to flee from. 
Their old masters will give them wages at least until new laborers can be 
procured, and the freedmen in turn will gladly give their labor for the 
wages tiU new homes can be found for them in congenial climes and with 
people of their own blood and race. This proposition can be trusted on 
the mutual interests involved. And in any event, cannot the North de- 
dde for itself whether to receive them ? 

Again, as practice proves more than theory, in any case, has there been 
any irruption of colored people northward because of the abolishment 
cf slavery in this District last spring? 

What I have said of the proportion of free colored persons to the 
whites in the District is from the census of 1860, having no reference to 
persons called contrabands, nor to those made free by the act of Congress 
abolishing slavery here. 

The plan consisting of these articles is recommended, not but that a 
restoration of national authority would bo accepted without its adoption. 

Nor will the war, nor proceedings under the proclamation of Septem- 
ber 22, 1862, be stayed because of the recommendation of this plan. Its 
timely adoption, I doubt not, would bring restoration, and thereby stay 
both. 

And, notwithstanding this plan, the recommendation that Congress 
provide by law for compensating any State which may adopt emancipa- 
tion before this plan shall have been acted upon, is hereby earnestly re- 
newed. Such would be only an advanced part of the plan, and the same 
arguments apply to both. 

This plan is recommended as a means, not in exclusion of, but addi- 
tional to, all others for restoring and preserving the national autho?*ity 
throughout the Union. The subject is presented exclusively in its eco- 
nomical aspect. The plan would, I am confident, secure peace m«ire 
speedily, and maintain it more permanently, than can bo done by force 
aione; while all it would coot, considering amounts, and nianiier of pay 
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nient, and times of payment, wonld be easier paid than will be the add! 
tional oast of the war, if we solelj rely npon force. It is mnch — ^very 
mnch — ^that it wonld cost no blood at all. 

The plan is proposed as permanent constitntional law. It cannot be- 
oome SQoh, without the ooncnrrence of, first, t^o-thirds of Congress^ and 
tfterwards ihree-fonrths of the States. The requisite three-fonrths of the 
States will necessarily include seven of the slave States. Their concur- 
rence, if obtained, will give assurance of their severally adopting eman- 
cipation, at no very distant day, upon the new constitutional terms. This 
assurance would end the struggle now, and save the Union forever. 

I do not forget the gravity which should characterize a paper addressed 
to the Congress of the nation by the Chief Magistrate of the nation. K or 
do I forget that some of you are my seniors ; nor that many of you have 
more experience than I in the conduct of public affairs. Yet I trust that, 
m view of the great responsibility resting upon me, you will perceive no 
want of respect to yourselves in any undue earnestness I may seem to 
display. 

Is it doubted, then, that the plan I propose, if adopted, would shorten 
the war, and thus lessen its expenditure of money and of blood ? Is it 
donbted that it would restore the national authority and national pros- 
perity, and perpetuate both indefinitely ? Is it doubted that we here — 
Congress and Executive — can secure its adoption ? Will not the good 
people respond to a united and earnest appeal from us ? Can we, can 
they, by any other means, so certainly or so speedily assure these vital 
objects? We can succeed only by concert. It is not " Can any of us ima- 
gine better?" but "Can we all do better?" Object whatsoever is possible, 
still the question recurs, " Can we do better?" The dogmas of the quiet 
past are inadequate to the stormy present. The occasion is piled high 
with difficulty, and we must rise with the occasion. As our case is new, 
so we must think anew, and act anew. We must disinthrall ourselves, 
and then we shall save our country. 

Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape history. We of this Congress and 
this Administration will be remembered in spite of ourselves. Nn per- 
sonal significance or insignificance can spare one or another of us. The 
fiery trial through which we pass will light us down in honor or dishonor 
to the latest generation. We say that we are for the Union. The world 
will not forget that we say this. We know how to save the Union. The 
world knows we do know how to save it. We— even we here-7-hold the 
power and bear the responsibility. In giving freedom to the dave we as- 
sure freedom to the free — ^honorable alike in what we give and what we 
preserve. We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last best hope of earth. 
Other means may succeed ; this could not, cannot fail. The way is plain, 
peaceful, generous, just — a way which, if followed, the world will forevei 
applaud, and God must forever Mess. Abbaham Ltnooln. 
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At the very outset of the session, resolutions were in- 
troduced by the opponents of the Administration, censur- 
ing, in strong terms, its arrest of individuals in the loyal 
States, suspected of giving, or intending to give, aid and 
comfort to the rebellion. These arrests were denounced 
as utterly unwarranted by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, and as involving the subversion of the 
public liberties. In the Senate, the general subject wa« 
discussed in a debate, commencing on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, the opponents of the Administration setting forth 
very fully and very strongly their opinion of the unjusti- 
fiable nature of this action, and its friends vindicating it, 
as made absolutely necessary by the emergencies of the 
case. Every department of the Government, and every 
section of the country, were filled at the outset of the war 
with men actively engaged in doing the work of spies 
and informers for the rebel authorities ; and it was known 
that, in repeated instances, the plans and purposes of the 
Government had been betrayed and defeated by these 
aiders and abettors of treason. It became absolutely 
necessary, not for purposes of punishment, but of preven 
tion, to arrest these men in the injurious and perhaps 
fatal action they were preparing to take ; and on this 
ground the action of the Government was vindicated and 
justified by the Senate. On the 8th of December, in the 
House of Representatives, a bill was introduced, declaring 
the suspension of the writ of habeas cc/rpus to have been 
required by the public safety ; confirming and declaring 
valid all arrests and imprisonments, by whomsoever 
made or caused to be made, under the authority of the 
President ; and indemnifying the President, secretaries, 
heads of departments, and all persons who have been 
concerned in making such arrests, or in doing or advising 
any such acts, and making void all prosecutions and pro- 
ceedings whatever against them in relation to the matters 
in question. It also authorized the President, during the 
existence of the war, to declare the suspension of the writ 
of habeas corpus^ "at such times, and in such places, 
and with regard to such persons, as in Ms judgment the 
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public safety may require." This bill was passed, receir- 
ing ninety votes in its favor, and forty-five against it. It 
was taken up in the Senate on the 22d of December, and 
after a discussion of several days, a new bill was substi- 
tuted and passed ; ayes 33, noes 7. This was taken up 
in the House on the 18th of February, and the substitute 
of the Senate was rejected. This led to the appointment 
of a committee of conference, which recommended thai 
the Senate recede from its amendments, and that the biU, 
substantially as it came from the House, be passed. This 
report was agreed to after long debate, and the biU thus 
became a law. 

The relations in which the rebel States were placed by 
their acts of secession towards the General Government 
became a topic of discusion in the House of Representa- 
tives, in a debate which arose on the 8th of January, upon 
an item in the Appropriation BiU, limiting the amount to 
be paid to certain commissioners to the amount that might 
be collected from taxes in the insurrectionary States. Mr. 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, pronounced the opinion that 
the Constitution did not embrace a State that was in arms 
against the Government of the United States. He maintain- 
ed that those States held towards us the position of alien 
enemies — that every obligation existing between them and 
us had been annulled, and that with regard to all the 
Southern States in rebellion, the Constitution has no bind- 
ing force and no application. This position was very 
strongly controverted by men of both parties. Those who 
were not in fall sympathy with the Administration opposed 
it, because it denied to the Southern people the protection 
of the Constitution ; while many Republicans regarded it 
as a virtual acknowledgment of the validity and actual 
force of the ordinances of secession passed by the Rebel 
States. Mr. Thomas, of Massachusetts, expressed the 
sentiment of the latter class very clearly when he said 
that one object of the bill under discussion was to impose 
a tax upon States in rebellion — that our only authority 
tor so doing was the Constitution of the United States — 
and that we coiild only do it on the ground that the author- 
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ily of ttie Qorernment over those States is just as valid 
now as it was Ijefore the acts of secession were passed, 
and that every one of those acts is utterly null and void. 
No vote was taken which declared directly the opinion 
of the House on the theoretical question thus involved. 

The employment of negroes as soldiers was subjected to 
a vigorous discussion, started on the 27th of January, by 
an amendment offered to a pending bill by Mr. Stevens, 
directing the President to raise, arm, and equip as many 
volunteers of African descent as he might deem useful, 
for such term of service as he might think proper, not 
exceeding five years— to be officered by white or black 
persons, in the President's discretion — slaves to be accept- 
ed as well as freemen. The members from the Bordei 
States opposed this proposition with great earnestness, aa 
certain to do great harm to the Union cause among their con- 
stituents, by arousing prejudices which, whether reason- 
able or not, were very strong, and against which argument 
would be found utterly unavailing. Mr. Crittenden, of 
Kentucky, objected to it mainly because it would convert 
the war against the rebellion into a servile war, and es- 
tablish abolition as the main end for which the war was 
carried on. Mr. Sedgwick, of New York, vindicated the 
policy suggested, as having been dictated rather by neces- 
sity than choice. He pointed out the various steps by 
which the President, as the responsible head of the Gov- 
ernment, had endeavored to prosecute the war success- 
fully without interfering with slavery, and showed also 
how the refusal of the Rebel States to return to their 
allegiance had compelled him to advance, step by step, 
to the more rigorous and effective policy which had now 
become inevitable. After considerable further discussion, 
the bill, embodying substantially the amendment of Mr. 
Stevens, was passed ; ayes 83, noes 64. On reaching the 
Senate it was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
which, on the 12th of February, reported against its pas- 
sage, on the ground that the autherity which it was in- 
tended to confer upon the President was already sufficient- 
ly granted in the act of the previous session, approved 
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Jnly 17, 18C2, which authorized the President to employ, 
in any military or naval service for which they might be 
found competont, persons of African descent. 

One of the most important acts of the session was that 
which provided for the creation of a national force by 
enrolling and drafting the militia of the whole conntry — 
each State being required to contribute its quota in the 
ratio of its population, and the whole force, when raised, 
to be under the control of the President. Some measure 
of the kind seemed to have been rendered absolutely ne- 
cessary by the revival of party spirit throughout the loyal 
States, and by the active and eflfective efforts made by 
the Democratic party, emboldened by the results of the 
fall elections of 1862, to discourage and prevent volunteer- 
ing. So successful had they been in this work, that the 
Government seemed likely to fail in its efforts to raise 
men for another campaign ; and it was to avert this threat- 
ening evil that the bill in question was brought forward 
for the action of Congress. It encountered a violent resist- 
ance from the opposition party, and especially from those 
members whose sympathies with the secessionists were 
the most distinctly marked. But after the rejection of 
numerous amendments, more or less affecting its character 
and force, it was passed in the Senate, and taken up on 
the 23d of February in the House, where it encountered 
a similar ordeal. It contained various provisions for 
.exempting from service persons upon whom others wer(i 
most directly and entirely dependent for support— such at. 
the only son of a widow, the only son of aged and iniirai 
parents who relied upon him for a maintenance, &c. It 
allowed drafted persons to procure substitutes ; and, to 
cover the cases in which the prices of substitutes might 
become exorbitant, it also provided that upon payment 
of three hundred doUars the Government itself would 
procure a substitute, and release the person drafted from 
service. The bill was passed in the House, with some 
amendments, by a vote of 116 to 49 ; and the amendments 
being concurred in by the Senate, the bill became a law. 

One section of this act required the President to issue 
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a proclamation offering an amnesty to deserters, and he 
accordingly issued it, in the following words : — 

A PROOLAMATION. 
By the President of tJie United States of America. 

ExBounrs Manbiox, Wabhikoton, March 10, 1888L 
Id pniBnance of the twenty-sixth section of the act of Congress entitled 
^' An Act for enrolling and calling out the National Forces, and for other 
pa; poses," approved on the third of March, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-three, I, Abraham Lincoln, President, and commander- 
kn-chief of the army and navy of the United States, do hereby order and 
command that all soldiers enlisted or drafted into the service of the United 
States, now absent from their regiments without leave, shall forthwith 
return to their respective regiments ; and I do hereby declare and pro- 
claim that all soldiers now absent from their respective regiments without 
leave, who shall, on or before the first day of April, 1863, report them- 
selves at any rendezvous designated by the General Orders of the War 
Department, No. 58, hereto annexed, may be restored to their respective 
regiments without punishment, except the forfeiture of pay and allow- 
ances during their absence ; and all who do not return within the time 
above specified shall be ai'rested as deserters, and punished as the law 
provides. 

And whereas evil-disposed and disloyal persons, at sundry places, have 
enticed and procured soldiers to desert and absent themselves from their 
regiments, thereby weakening the strength of the armies, and prolonging 
the war, giving aid and comfort to the enemy, and cruelly exposing the 
gallant and faithful soldiers remaining in the ranks to increased hardships 
and dangers : 

I do therefore call upon all patriotic and faithful citizens to oppose and 
resist the aforementioned dangerous and treasonable crimes, and aid in 
refltoring to their regiments all soldiers absent without leave, and assist 
in the execution of the act of Congress for " Enrolling and calling out the 
National Forces, and for other purposes," and to support the proper 
authorities in the prosecution and punishment of offenders against said 
act, and aid in suppressing the insurrection and the rebellion. 
In tef:^imony whereof, I have hereunto set ray hand. 
Done at the City of. Washington, this tenth day of March, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and of 
the independence of the United States the eighty-seventh. 

ABBAHAJii LiNooiar. 
By the President : 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 

The finances of the country enlisted a good deal of 
attention during this session. It was necessary to pro- 
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vide in some way for the expenses of the war, and also 
for a currency ; and two bills were accordingly introduced 
at an early stage of the session relating to these two sub- 
jects. The Financial Bill, as finally passed by both 
Houses, authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
borrow and issue bond,s for nine hundred millions of 
dollars, at not more than six per cent interest, and 
payable at a time not less than ten nor more than forty 
years. It also authorized the Secretary to issue treasury 
notes to the amount of four hundred millions of dollars, 
bearing interest, and also notes not bearing interest to the 
amount of one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 
While this bill was pending, a joint resolution was 
passed by both Houses, authorizing the issuing of treas- 
ury notes to the amount of one hundred millions of 
dollars, to meet the immediate wants of the soldiers and 
sailors in the service. 

The President announced that he had signed this reso 
Intion, in the following 

MESSAGE. 

To the Senate and House of Representativee : — 

I have signed the joint resolntion to provide for the immediate pay- 
ment of the army and navy of the United States, passed hy the House 
of Representatives on the 14:th, and by the Senate on the 15th inst. 
The joint resolution is a simple authority, amounting, however, under the 
existing circumstances, to a direction to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make an additional issue of one hundred millions of dollars in United 
States notes, if so much money is needed, for the payment of the army 
aud navy. My approval is given in order that every possible facility may 
be afforded for the prompt discharge of all arrears of pay due to our sol* 
diers and our sailors. 

While giving this approval, however, I think it my duty to express my 
sincere regret that it has been found necessary to authorize so large an 
additional issue of United States notes, when this circulation, and that of 
the suspended banks together, have become already so redundant as to 
increase prices beyond real values, thereby augmenting the cost of living, 
to the injury of labor, and the cost of supplies — ^to the iiy ury of the whole 
country. It seems very plain that continued issues of United States notes, 
without any check to the issues of suspended banks, and without adequate 
provision for the raising of money by loans, and for funding the issues, so 
gs to keep them within due limits, must soon produce disastrous ooqm- 
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inenoes; SDd this matter appearg to me bo important that I feel boimd to 
aviul myself of this occasion to ask the special attention of Congress to it 

That Congress has power to regulate the currency of the country can 
hardly admit of doubt, and that a judicious measure to prevent tiie dete- 
rioration of this currency, by a reasonable taxation of bank circulation 
or otherwise, is needed, seems equally clear. Independently of this gen- 
eral consideration, it would be unjust to the people at large to exempt 
banks enjoying the special privilege of circulation, from their just propor- 
tion of the publio Durdens. 

In order to raise money by way of loans most easily and cheaply, it ia 
clearly necessary to give every possible support to the public credit. To 
that end, a uniform currency, in which taxes, subscriptions, loans, and all 
other ordinary public dues may be paid, is almost if not quite indispensa- 
ble. Snob a currency can be furnished by banking associations authorized 
nnder a general act of Congress, as suggested in my message at the begin- 
ning of the present session. The securing of this circulation by the pledge 
of the United States bonds, as herein suggested, would still further facili- 
tate loans, by increasing the present and causing a future demand for 
such bonds. 

In view of the actual financial embarrassments of the Government, and 
of the greater embarrassment sure to come if the necessary means of re- 
lief be not afforded, I feel that I should not perform my duty by a simple 
announcement of my approval of the joint resolution, which proposes 
relief only by increasing the circulation, without expressing my earnest 
desire that measures, such in substance as that 1 have just referred to, may 
recAive the early sanction of Congress. By such measures, in my opinion, 
will payment be most certainly secured, not only to the army and navy, 
but to all honest creditors of the Government, and satisfactory provision 
made for future demands on the Treasury. 

Abbaham Lincoln. 

The second "bill — ^that to provide a national currency, 
secnred by a pledge of United States stocks, and to provide 
for the circulation and redemption thereof, was passed in 
the Senate — ayes twenty-three, noes twenty-one ; and in 
the House, ayes seventy-eight, noes sixty-four — under 
the twofold conviction that so long as the war continued 
the country must have a large supply of paper money, 
and that it was also highly desirable that this money 
should be national in its character, and rest on the faith 
of the Government as its security. 

Another act of impoi-tance, passed by Congress at this 
session, was the admission of West Virginia into the 
Union. The Constitution of the United States declares 
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that no new State shall "be formed within the jurisdiction 
of any State without the consent of the legislature of the 
State concerned, as weU as of the Congress. The main 
question on which the admission of the new State turned, 
therefore, was whether that State had been formed with 
the consent of the Legislature of Virginia. The facts of 
the case were these : In the winter of 1860-61, the Legis- 
lature of Virginia, convened in extra session, had called 
a convention, to be held on the 14th of Pehruary, 1861, 
at Richmond, to decide on the question of secession. A 
Mjte was also to he taken, when the delegates to this con- 
v(mtion should be elected, to decide whether an ordinance 
of secession, if passed by the convention, should be re- 
fc^rred back to the people ; and this was decided in the 
affirmative, by a majority of nearly sixty thousand. The 
convention met, and an ordinance of secession was passed, 
and referred to the people, at an election to be held on the 
fourth Tuesday of May. Without waiting for this vote, 
tlie authorities of the State levied war against the United 
States, joined the Rebel Confederacy, and invited the 
Confederate armies to occupy portions of their territory. 
A convention of nearly five hundred delegates, chosen in 
Western Virginia under a popular call, met early in May, 
declared the ordinance of secession nuH and void, and 
called another convention of delegates from all the coun- 
ties of Virginia, to be held at Wheeling, on the 11th 
of June, in case the secession ordinance should be rati- 
fied by the popular vote. It was so ratified, and the 
convention met. It proceeded on the assumption that 
the officers of the old Government of the State had va- 
cated their offices by joining the rebellion ; and it ac- 
cordingly proceeded to fill them, and to reorganize the 
Government of the whole State. On the 20th of August 
the convention passed an ordinance to ^' provide for the 
formation of a new State out of a portion of the territory 
Oi this State." Under that ordinance, delegates were 
r>lected to a convention which met at Wheeling, November 
:ii6th, and proceeded to draft a Constitution for the State 
f}f West Virginia, as tlie new State was named, which 
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was submitted to the people of West Yirginia in April, 
1862, and by them ratified — eighteen thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-two voting in favor of it, and five hun- 
Ired and fourteen against it. The Legislature of Virginia, 
the members of which were elected by authority of the 
Wheeling Convention of June 11th, met, in extra session, 
called by the Governor appointed by that convention, on 
the 6th of May, 1862, and passed an act giving its consent 
to the formation of the new State, and making application 
to Congress for its admission into the Union. The ques- 
tion to be decided by Congress, therefore, was whether 
the legislature which met at Wheeling on the 11th of June 
was ''the Legislature of Virginia," and thus competent 
to give its consent to the formation of a new State within 
the State of Virginia. The bill for admitting it, notwith- 
standing the opposition of several leading and influential 
Republicans, was passed in the House — ayes ninety-six, 
noes fifty-five. It passed in the Senate without debate, 
and was approved by the President on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1862, and on the 20th of .April, 1863, the President 
issued the following proclamation for the admission of the 
new State : — 

WTiereaSy by the act of Congress approved the Slst day of December last, 
the State of West Virginia was declared to be one of the United States of 
America, and was admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States in all respects whatever, upon the condition that certain 
changes should be duly made in the proposed Constitution for that State. 
And whereas^ proof of a compliance with that condition, as required by 
the second section of the act aforesaid, has been submitted to me : 

2Jow, therefore, be it kno^ n that I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, do hereby, in pursuance of the act of Congress aforesaid, 
declare and proclaim that the said act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after sixty days from the date hereof. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be afSxed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this twentieth day of April, 
in the year of our liOrd one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
[ii. B.] three, and of the independence of the United States the 
eighty-seventh. Abraham Loroour. 

By the President * 

William H. Sewabd, Secretary of StaU. 
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A bill was brought forward in the Senate for discusdon 
on the 29th of January, proposing a grant of money to aid 
in the abolition of slavery in the State of Missouri. It 
gave rise to a good deal of debate, some Senators doubt- 
ing whether Congress had any constitutional right to make 
such an appropriation, and a marked diflTerence of opinion, 
moreover, growing up as to the propriety of gradual or 
immediate emancipation in that State. Mr. Sumner, Mr. 
Wilson, and several others, insisted that the aid proposed 
should be granted only on condition that emancipation 
should be immediate ; while the Senators from Missouri 
thought that the State would be much more certain to 
provide for getting rid of slavery if the time were ex- 
tended to twenty -three years, as the bill proposed, than 
if she were required to set free all her slaves at once. 
The Senators from the slave States generally opposed tlie 
measure, on the ground that Congress had no authority 
under the Constitution to appropriate any portion of the 
public money for such a purpose. The bill was finally 
passed in the Senate, but it failed to pass the House. 

Two members of Congress from the State of Louisiana 
were admitted to seats in the House of Representatives 
under circumstances which made that action of consider- 
able importance. Immediately after the occupation of 
New Orleans by the National forces under General But- 
ler, the President had appointed General Shepley military 
governor of the State of Louisiana. The rebel forces 
were driven out from the City of New Orleans, and some 
of the adjoining parishes ; and when, during the ensuing 
summer, the people were invited to resume their allegiance 
to the Government of the United States, over sixty thou- 
sand came forward, took the oath of allegiance, and were 
admitted to their rights as citizens. On the 3d of Decem- 
ber, General Shepley, acting as military governor of the 
State, ordered an election for members of Congress in the 
two districts into which the City of New Orleans is divi 
ded— each district embracing also some of the adjoining 
parishes. In one of these districts, B. F. Flanders was 
elected, receiving two thousand three hundred and seventy 
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votes, and all others two hundred and seventy-three ; and 
in the other, Michael Hahn was elected, receiving twc 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine votes out of five 
thousand one hundred and seventeen, the whole numbei 
east. A committee of the House, to which the applica 
tion of these gentlemen for admission to their seats had 
been referred, reported, on the 9th of February, in favor 
of their claim. It was represented in this report that the 
requirements of the Constitution of the State of Louisiana 
'iiad in all respects been complied with, the only question 
being whether a military governor, appointed by the 
President of the United States, could properly and right- 
fully perform the functions of the civil governor of the 
State. The committee held that he could, and cited a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States, not only 
recognizing the power of the President to appoint a mili- 
tary governor, bat also recognizing both his civil and 
military functions as of full validity and binding obliga- 
tion. On the other hand, it was maintained that repre- 
sentatives can be elected to the Federal Legislature only 
in pursuance of an act of the State Legislature, or of an 
act of the Federal Congress. In this case neither of these 
requirements had been fulfilled. The House, however, 
admitted both these gentlemen to their seats, b a vote of 
ninety-two to forty-four. 

Before adjourning. Congress passed an act, approved 
on the 3d of March, authorizing the President, ''in all 
domestic and foreign wars," to issue to private armed 
vessels of the United States letters of marque and reprisal 
— ^said authority to terminate at the end of three years 
from the date of the act Resolutions were also adopted 
in both Houses, protesting against every proposition of 
foreign interference, by proffers of mediation or other- 
wise, as *' unreasonable and inadmissible," and declaring 
the "unalterable purpose of the United States to prose- 
cute the war untU the rebellion shall be overcome." 
These resolutions, offered by Mr. Sumner, received in the 
Senate thirty-one votes in their favor, while but five 
were cast against them, and in the House one hundred 
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and three were given for their passage, and twenty- eight 
against it. 

The session closed on the 4th of March, 1863. Its pro- 
ceedings had been marked by the same thorongh and 
fixed determination to carry on the war, by the use of 
tlie most vigorons and effective measures for the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion, and by the same full and prompt 
support of the President, which had characterized the 
]»]>'rt^ding Congress. 

While some members of the Administration party, 
l)oroming impatient of the delays which seemed to mark 
the progress of the war, were inclined to censure the 
caution of the President, and to insist upon bolder and 
more s veeping assaults upon the persons and property 
of the people of the Rebel States, and especially upon 
the institution of slavery — and while, on the other hand, 
its more open opponents denounced every thing like 
severity, as calculated to exasperate the South and pro- 
long the war, the great body of the members, like the 
great body of tlie people, manifested a steady and firm 
reliance on the patriotic purpose and the calm sagacity 
evinced by the President in his conduct of public aflfaira 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

ARBITRARY ARRESTS.— THE SUSPENSION OF THE WRW OF 
HABEAS CORPUS.— THE DRAFT. 

Arbitbabt Arbk8T8. — First Suspension of thb Habeas Corptts. — Aid 
AND Comfort to the Rebels. — ExEOUTiyE Order about Arrxsts. 
— Appointment of a Commissioner on Arrests. — Opposition to thb 
Government. — The Case of Vallandigham. — Governor Seymoi'r 
ON Vallandigham. — President Linooijt on Arrests. — President 
Lincoln on Military Arrests. — The President's Letter to Mr. 
Corning. — The President to the Ohio Committee. — The President 
on Vallandigham's Case. — The Habeas Corpus Suspenj^ed. — 
Proclamation Concerning Aliens. — The Draft. — The New York 
Riots. — ^Letter to Governor Seymour. — The Draft RssuMEr ani» 
Completed. 

At the very outbreak of the rebellion, the Adminij^tra- 
tion was compelled to face one of the most formidable 
of the many difficulties which have embarrassed its 
iction. Long before the issue had been distinctly made 
by the rebels in the Southern States, while, under the 
protecting toleration of Mr. Bachanan's Administration, 
the conspirators were making preparations for armed 
resistance to the Government of the United States, evi- 
dences were not wanting that they relied upon the active 
co-operation of men and parties in the Northern States, 
whose political sympathies had always been in harmony 
with their principles and their action. As early as in 
January, 1861, while the rebels were diligently and 
actively collecting arms and other munitions of war, by 
purchase in the Northern States, for the contest on which 
they had resolved, Fernando Wood, then Mayor of New 
York, had apologized to Senator Toombs, of Georgia, for 
the seizure by the police of New York of '' arms intended 
for and consigned to the State of Georgia," and had 
assured him that " if he had the power, he should sum- 
marily punish the authors of this illegal and unjustifiabk 
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seizure of private property." The departments at Wash- 
ington, the army and the navy, all places of responsi- 
bility and trust under the Government, and all depailr 
raenta of civil and political activity in the Northern 
States, were found to be largely filled -by persons in 
active sympathy with the secession movement, and ready 
at all times to give it all the aid and comfort in their 
power. Upon the advent of the new Administration, 
and when active measures began to be taken for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, the Government found its plans 
betrayed and its movements thwarted at every turn. 
Prominent presses and politicians, moreover, throughout 
the country, began, by active hostility, to indicate their 
sympathy with those who sought, under cover of oppo- 
sition to the Administration, to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, and it became speedily manifest that there was suf- 
ficient of treasonable sentiment throughout the North to 
paralyze the authorities in their efforts, aided only by the 
ordinary machinery of the law, to crush the secession 
movement. 

Under these circumstances, it was deemed necessary to 
resort to the exercise of the extraordinary powers with 
which, in extraordinary emergencies, the Constitution 
had clothed the Government. That instrument had pro- 
vided that *' the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
should not be suspended, unless when, in cases of rebel- 
lion or invasion, the public safety might require it." By. 
necessary itnplicatioti, whenever, in such cases either of 
rebellion or invasion, the public safety did require it^ the 
privilege of that writ might be suspended ; and, from 
the Very necessity of the case, the Government which 
was charged with the care of the public safety, wa^ em- 
powered to judge when the contingency should ocbur. 
The only question that Remained was, wTiicli deparimefiit 
of the Government was to meet this responsibility. If 
the act was one of legislation, it could only be performed 
by Congress and the President ; if it was in its hattire 
executive, then it might be performed, the emergency re- 
quiring it, by the Pt-esideiit alone. The pressing emer- 
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gency of the case, moreover, went far tp wards dictating tlie 
decision. Congress had adjourned on the 4th of March, 
an.d could not be again assembled for some ijionths ; 
and infinite and, perhaps fatal mischief might be done 
during the interval, if the Northern allies of the rebellion 
were allowed with impunity to prosecute their plans. 

Under the influence of these considerations, the Presi 
dent, in his proclamation of the 3d of May, 1861, direct- 
ing the commander of the forces of the Uj^ited States on 
the Florida coast to permit no perso^ to exercise any 
authority upon the islands of Key West, the Tortugas, 
and Santa Rosa, which might be inconsistent with the 
authority of the United States, also authoiized him, *4f 
he should find it necessary, to suspend the writ of lidbeas 
corpus^ and to remove from the vicinity of the United 
States fortresses all dangerous or suspected persons." 
This was the first act of the Administration in that 
direction ; but it was very soon found necessary to resort 
to the exercise of the same powers in other sections of the 
country. On the 25th of May, John Merryman, a resi- 
dent of Hayfield, in Baltimore County, Maryland, known 
by the Government to be in communication with the 
rebels, and to be giving them aid and comfort, was 
arrested and imprisoned in Fort McIJenry, then com- 
maiided by General Cadwallader. On the same day he 
forwarded a petition to Rogejr B. Ta»ey, Chief-Justice of 
the United States, reciting the circumstances pf his arrest, 
and praying for the issue of the writ of habeas corpus. 
The writ was forthwith issued, ai^d General Cad^wallader 
wras ordered to bring the body of Merryman before the 
Chief-Justice on the 27th. On that day Colon,el Lee pre- 
sented a written communication from General Cadwalla- 
der, stating that Merryman had been arretted and com- 
mitted to his custody by officers acting under the ai^thor- 
ity of the United States, charged with various acts of 
treason: with holding a commission as lieutenant in a 
conjpany avowing its purpose of armed hostility against 
the Government, and with having made ofteA and unre- 
served declarations of liis associatioi^ with this annet 
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force, and of his readiness to co-operate with those en- 
gaged in the present rebellion against the Government 
of the United States. The General added, that he was 
*'dnly authorized by the President of the United States 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpus for the public 
safety ;" and that, while he fully appreciated the deli- 
cacy of the trust, he was also instructed "that, in times 
of civil strife, errors, if any, should be on the side of 
eafety to the country." The commanding General ac- 
cordingly declined to obey the writ, whereupon an 
attachment was forthwith issued against him for con- 
tempt of court, made returnable at noon on the next day. 
On that day, the marshal charged with serving the at- 
tachment made return that he was not admitted within 
the fortress, and had consequently been unable to serve 
the writ. The Chief- Justice, thereupon, read an opinion 
that the President could not suspend the writ of habeas 
corpuSy nor authorize any military officer to do so, and 
that a military officer had no right to arrest any person, 
not subject to the rules and articles of war, for an oflfence 
against the laws of the United States, except in aid of 
the judicial authority, and subject to its control. The 
Chief Justice stated further, that the marshal had the 
power to summon out the posse comitatus to enforce the 
service of the writ, but as it was apparent that it would 
be resisted by a force notoriously superior, the Court 
could do nothing further in the premises. 

On the 12th of May, another writ was issued by Judge 
Giles, of Baltimore, to Major Morris, of the United States 
Artillery, at Fort McHenry, who, in a letter dated the 
14th, refused to obey the writ, because, at the time it was 
issued, and for two weeks previous, the City of Balti- 
more had been completely under the control of the rebel 
authorities, United States soldiers had been murdered in 
the streets, the intention to capture that fort had been 
openly proclaimed, and the legislature of the State was 
at that moment debating the question of maldng war 
upon the Government of the United States. All this, in 
his judgment, constituted a case of rebellion, and atford- 
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ed safficient legal cause for suspending the writ of habeas 
corpus. Similar cases arose, and were disposed of in a 
similar manner, in other sections of the country. 

The Governor of Virginia had proposed to Mr. G. 
Heincken, of New York, the agent of the New York and 
Vii'ginia Steamship Company, payment for two steamers 
of that line, the Yorktown and Jamestown, which he had 
seized for the rebel service, an acceptance of which proffer, 
Mr. Heincken was informed, would be treated as an act 
of treason to the Government ; and on his application, 
Mr. Seward, the Secretary of State, gave him the follow 
ing reasons for this decision : — 

An insurrection hPA broken out in several of the States of this Union, 
including Virginia, designed to overthrow the Government of the United 
States. The executive authorities of that State are parties to that insur- 
rection, and so are public enemies. Their action in seizing or buying 
vessels to be employed in executing that design, is not merely without 
authority of law, but is treason. It is treason for any person to give 
aid and comfort to public enemies. To sell vessels to them which it is 
their purpose to use as ships of war, is to give them aid and comfort. To 
receive money from them in payment for vessels which they have seized 
for those purposes, would be to attempt to convert the unlawful seizure 
into a sale, and would subject the party so offending to the pains and 
penalties of treason, and the Government would not hesitate to bring the 
offender to pumshment. 

These acts and decisions of the Government were vehe- 
mently assailed by the party opponents of the Adminis- 
tration, and led to the most violent and intemperate 
assaults upon the Government in many of the public 
prints. Some of these journals were refused the privi- 
lege of the public mails, the Government not holding 
itself under any obligation to aid in circulating assaults 
upon its own authority, and stringent restrictions were 
placed upon the transmission of intelligence by telegraph. 
On the 5th of July, 1862, Attorney-General Bates trans 
mitted to the President an elaborate opinion, prepared at 
his request, upon his power to make arrests of persona 
known to have criminal complicity with the insurgents, 
or against whom there is probable cause for suspicion 
of such criminal complicity, and also upon his right to 
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refase to obey a writ of habeas corpus in case of fiiich 
arrests. The Attorney- General discussed the subject at 
considerable length, and reached a conclusion favorable 
to the action of the Government Ftom that time for- 
ward the Government exerted, with vigor and energy, all 
the power thus placed in its hands to prevent the rebel- 
lion from receiving aid from those In sympathy with its 
objects in the Northern States. A large number of 
persons, believed to be in complicity with the insurgents, 
were placed in arrest, but were released upon taking an 
oath of allegiance to the United States Baltimore con- 
tinued for some time to be the head-quarters of conspira- 
cies and movements of various kinds in aid of the rebel- 
lion, and the arrests were consequently more numerous 
there than elsewhen* Indeed, very strenuous efltotts 
wrere made throughout the summer to induce some action 
on the part of the legislature which woold place the State 
hi alliance with the Rebel Confederacy, and it was confi- 
dently believed that an ordinance looking to this end 
would be passed at the extra seosion which was convened 
for the 17th of September ; but on the 16tli, nine secession 
members of the House of Delegates, with the officers of 
both houses, were arrested by General McClellan, then 
in command of the army, who expressed his full appro- 
bation of the proceedings, and the session was not held. 

The President at the time gave the following statement 
of his views in regard to these arrests : — 

The pnblio safetj renders it necessary that the gronnds of these arrests 
•tould at present be withheld, but at the proper time they will be made 
public. Of one thing the people of Maryland may rest assured, that no 
arres: las been made, or will be made, not based on substantial and un 
mistakable complicity with those in armed rebellion against the Govern- 
ment of the United States. In no case has an arrest been made on mef« 
suspicion, or through personal or partisan animosities ; bat in all oases 
the Government is in possession of tangible and unmistakable evidence, 
which will, when made public, be satisfactory to every loyal citizen. 

Arrests continued to be made under authority Of the 
State Department, not without complaint, certainly, fifOtfi 
larore numbers of the people, but with the general acqui- 
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escence of the whole community, and beyond all qii^^stion 
greatly to the advantage of the Government and the coun- 
try. On the 14th of February, 1862, an order was issued 
on the subject, which transferred control of the whole 
matter to the War Department. The circumstances which 
liad made these arrests necessary are stated with so much 
clearness and force in that order, that we insert it ai 
length, as follows : — 

tZBOUTITS OSDEBS IN BSLATION TO 8TATX PBISeNSB^ 

Wab Dbpaktmsnt, WAinnroTOH, F(ArMarf 14 

Tne breaking oat of a formidable insurrection, based on a conflict of 
political ideas, being an event without precedent in the United States, 
was necessarilj attended by great confusion and perplexity of the public 
mind. Disloyalty, before unsuspected, suddenly became bold, and treason 
astonished the world by bringing at once into the field military forces 
superior in numbers to the standing army of the United States. 

iSvery department of the Government was paralyzed by treason. De- 
Section appeared in the Senate, in the House of Representatives, in the 
Cabinet, in the Federal Courts; ministers and consuls returned from 
foreign countries to enter the insurrectionary councils, or land or naval 
forces; commanding and other oflBcers of the army and in the navy be- 
f rayed the councils or deserted their posts for commands in the msurgent 
forces. Treason was flagrant in the revenue and in the post-oflSce service, 
as well as in the Territorial governments and in the Indian reserves. 

Not only governors, judges, legislators, and ministerial oflScers in the 
States, but even whole States, rushed, one after another, with apparent 
unanimity, into rebellion. The Capital was besieged, and its connection 
with all the States cut off. 

Even in the portions of the country which were most loyal, political 
combinations and secret societies were formed, furthering the work oi 
disunion, while, from motives of disloyalty or cupidity, or from excited 
passions or perverted sympathies, individuals were found furnishing men, 
money, and materials of war and supplies to the insurgents^ military and 
Eaval forces. Armies, ships, fortifications, navy yai'ds, arsenals, military 
posts and garrisons, one after another, were betrayed or abandoned to the 
insurgents. 

Congress had not anticipated and so had not provided for the emergency. 
The municipal authorities were powerless and inactive. The judioial ma- 
chinery seemed as if it had been designed not to sustain the Government, 
but to embarrass and betray it. 

Foreign intervention, openly invited and industriously instigated by the 
abettors of the insurrection, became imminent, and has onlv been pr#> 
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veuted bj the practice of strict and impartial justice, with the most perfect 
moderation in our intercourse with nations. 

The public mind was alarmed and apprehensive, though fortunately 
not distracted or disheartened. It seemed to be doubtful whether the 
Federal Government, which one year before had been thought a model 
worthy of universal acceptance, had indeed the ability to defend and 
maintain itself. 

Some reverses, which perhaps were unavoidable, suffered by newly 
levied and inefficient forces, discouraged the loyal, and gave new hope 
lo the insurgents. Voluntary enlistments seemed about to cease, and 
desert^jns commenced. Parties speculated upon the question whether 
conscription had not become necessary to fill up the armies of the United 
States. 

In this emergency the President felt it his duty to employ with energy 
the extraordinary powers which the Constitution confides to him in cases 
of insurrection. He called into the field such military and naval forces, 
unauthorized by the existing laws, as seemed necessary. He directed 
measures to prevent the use of the post-office for treasonable correspond- 
ence. He subjected passengers to and firom foreign countries to new 
passport regulaMons, and he instituted a blockade, suspended the writ of 
habeas carpus in various places, and caused persons who were represented 
to him as being or about to engage in disloyal or treasonable practices to 
be arrested by special civil as well as military agencies, and detained in 
military custody, when necessary, to prevent them and deter others from 
such practices. Examinations of such cases were instituted, and some of 
the persons so arrested have been discharged fi*om time to time, under 
circumstances or upon conditions compatible, as was thought, with the 
public safety. 

Meantime a favorable change of public opinion has occurred. The line 
between loyalty and disloyalty is plainly defined ; tie whole structure of 
the Government is finn and stable ; apprehensions of public danger and 
facilities for treasonable practices have diminished with the passions which 
prompted heedless persons to adopt tliem. The insurrection is believe^l 
to have culminated and to be declining. 

The President, in view of these facts, and anxious to favor a return i<» 
tl e normal course of the Administration, as far as regard for the public 
welfare wiU allow, directs that all political prisoners or state prisoners 
now held in military custody, be released on their subscribing to a parole 
engaging them to render no aid or comfort to the enemies in hostility to 
the United States. 

The Secretary of War will, however, at his discretion, except firom the 
effect of this order any persons detained as spies in the service of the in- 
surgents, or others whose release at the present moment may be deemed 
incompatible with the public safety. 

To all persons who shall be so released, and who shall keep their parole. 
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the President grants au amnesty for anj past offences of treason or dis- 
loyalty which they may have committed. 

Extraordinary arrests will hereafter be made under the direction of the 
military authorities alone. 

By order of the President: 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 

^ On the 27th of the same month, a commission was ap- 
pointed by the War Department, consisting of Major- 
General Dix and Hon. Edwards Pierrepont, of New 
York, to examine into the cases of the state prisoners 
then remaining in custody, and to determine whether, in 
view of the public safety and the existing rebellion, they 
should be discharged, or remain in arrest, or be remitted 
to the civil tribunals for trial. These gentlemen entered 
at once upon the discharge of their duties, and a large 
number of prisoners were released from custody on taking 
the oath of allegiance. Wherever the public safety 
seemed to require it, however, arrests continued to be 
made — the President, in every instance, assuming all the 
responsibility of these acts, and throwing himself upon 
the courts and the judgment of the country for his vindi- 
cation. But the President himself had not up to this time 
directed any general suspension of tlie writ of habeas 
corpus^ or given any public notice of the rules by which 
the Government would be guided in its action upon cases 
that might arise. It was left to the Secretary of War to 
defcide in what instances and for what causes arrests should 
be made, and the privilege of the writ should be sus- 
pended. In some of the courts into which these cases 
were brought, the ground was accordingly taken that, 
although the President might have authority under the 
Constitution, when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the 
public safety should require it, to suspend the writ, he 
could not delegate that authority to any subordinate. To 
meet this view, therefore, the President, on the 24th of 
September, 1862, issued the following 

PROCLAMATION. 
Whereas, it has been necessary to call into service, not only volunteere, 
hut also portions of the militia of the States by draft, in order to auppresi 
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the insurrection existing in the United States, and disloyal persons ar« 
not adequately restrained by the ordinary processes of law from hindering 
thifl measure, and from giving aid and comfort in various ways to the in* 
tarrection : 

Now, therefore, be it ordered — 

Mrst, That during the existing insurrection, and as a necessary measunt 
for suppressing the same, all rebels and insurgents, their aiders and abettort > 
within the United States, and al! persons discouraging volunteer enlist 
ments, resisting military drafts, or guilty of any disloyal practice affording 
ai 1 and comfort to the rebels against the authority of the United States, 
Ahall be subject to martial law, and liable to trial and punishment by 
courts-martial or military commission. 

Second. That the writ of habecu corpus is suspended in respect U> all 
persons arrested, or who are now, or hereafter during the rebellion shall 
be, imprisoned in any fort, camp, arsenal, military prison, or other place 
of confinement, by any military authority, or by the sentence of anjr 
oourt-martial or military commission. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal, and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, tliis tweiiity-fourtb day of 
September, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
[L. 8.] dred and sixty-two, and of the independence of the United 
States the eighty-seventh. 

Abraham Lurcoui. 
By the President : 

WnxiAM H. Sewabd, Secretary nf State. 

This proclamation was accompanied "by orders froiyi the 
War Department appointing a Provost-Marshal-Qf*iiei*al, 
whose head-quarters were to be at Washington, with 
special provost-marshals, one or more in each State, 
charged with the duty of arresting deserters and disloyal 
persons, and of inquiring into treasonable practices 
ihroughout the country. They were authorized to caU 
upon either the civil or military authority for aid in the 
discharge of their duties, and were requii-ed to report to 
the department at Washington. The creation of thi^ new 
department had been made necessary by the increased 
activity of the enemies of the Grovernment throughout the 
North, and by the degree of success which had attended 
their efforts. Prompted partly by merely political and 
partisan motives, but in many instances by thorough sym- 
pathy with the secession movement, active political lead- 
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&ts had set in vigorous motion very extensive machinery 
for the advancement of their designs. ' * Peace-meetings '* 
were held in every section of the Northern States, at which 
the action of the Government was most vehemently as- 
iSailed, the objects of the war were misrepresented, and its 
prosecution denounced, and special efforts made to prevent 
enlistments, to promote desertions, and in every way to 
cripple the Government in its efforts to subdue the rebel- 
lion by force of aims. The vigorous action of the Gov- 
ernment, however, in arresting men conspicuous in these 
disloyal practices, had created a salutary reaction in the 
public mind, and had so far relieved the Administration 
fiom apprehension as to warrant the promulgation of th^i 
following order : — 

Wab DxPABTHXifi!, Washxngtom, 2fo9ember 22, ISA 

Ordered — 1. That all persons now in militarj custody, who have been 
Arrested for discouraging volunteer enlistments, opposing the draft, or for 
otherwise giving aid and comfort to the enemy, in States where the draft 
has been made, or the qnola of volunteers and militia has been furnished, 
shall be discharged from further military restraint. 

2. The persons who, by the authority of the military commander or 
governor in rebel States, have been arrested and sent from such State foi 
disloyalty dr hostility io the Government of the United States, and are 
iioW ih military custody, may also be discharged upon giving their patole 
td do no act of li i>«iti]ity against the Government of the United States, nor 
render aid to ite enemies. But all such persons shall remain subject to 
military surveillance and liable to arrest on breach of their parole. And 
if any such persdns shall prefer to leave the loyal States on condition of 
their not returning again during the war, or until special leave for that 
ptltptjse be obtained frotn the President, then such persons shall, at hit 
^pHosi, be released and depart from the United States, or be conveyed 
beyond the military lines of the United States forces. 

8. This order shall not operate to discharge any person who has been iji 
arms against the Government, or by force and arms has resisted or at- 
tempted to resist the draft, nor relieve any person from liability to trial 
%nd punishment by civil tribunals, or by court-martial or military commift- 
don, whb Uiay be amenable to such tribunals for offences committed. 

By ordei- of the Secretary of War: 

£. D. TowKBEND, Amstant Adju^nt-Gen&ml. 

During the Succeeding Winter, while Congress was In 
fleftdion, public sentiment was comparatively at rest on this 
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Bubject Congress had enacted a law, sanctioning the 
action of the President in suspending the writ of habecbB 
corpus^ and clothing him with full authority to check and 
punish all attempts to defeat the efforts of the Government 
in the prosecution of the war. After the adjournment, 
however, when the political activity of the country was 
transferred from the Capital to the people in their respec- 
tive localities, the party agitation was revived, and public 
meetings were again held to denounce the conduct of the 
Government, and to protest against the further prosecu- 
tion of the war. One of the most active of these advo- 
cates of peace with the Rebel Confederacy was Hon. C. L. 
Vallandigham, a member of Congress from Ohio, wno had 
steadily opposed all measures for the prosecution of the 
war throughout the session. After the adjournment he 
made a political canvass of his district, and in a speech at 
Mount Vernon, on the 1st of May, he denounced the Grov 
ernment at Washington as aiming, in the conduct of the 
irar, not to restore the Union, but to crush out liberty and 
^tablish a despotism. He declared that the war was 
nraged for the freedom of the blacks and the enslaving of 
the wliites — ^that the Government could have had peace 
long before if it had desired it-^that the mediation of 
France ought to have been accepted, and that the Govern 
ment had deliberately rejected propositions by which the 
Southern States could have been brought back to the 
Union. He also denounced an order. No. 38, issued by 
General Bumside, in command of the department, forbid- 
ding certain disloyal practices, and giving notice that per- 
sons declaring sympathy for the enemy would be arrested 
for trial, proclaimed his intention to disobey it, and called 
on the people who heard him to resist and defeat its exe- 
cution. 

For this speech Mr. Vallandigham was arrested, by order 
of General Bumside, on the 4th of May, and ordered for 
tral before a court-martial at Cincinnati. On the 5th, he 
applied, through his counsel, Senator Pugh, to the Circuit 
Court of the United States for a writ of haheds corpus. 
In reply to this application, a letter was read from Gen- 
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eral Biimside, setting forth the considerations which had 
led him to make the arrest, and Vallandigham's counsel 
was then heard in a very long argument on the case. 
Judge Stewart pronounced his decision, refusing the writ, 
on the ground that the action of General Burnside was 
necessary for the public safety. " The legality of the ar- 
rest," said the judge, '' depends upon the extent of the 
necessity for making it, and that was to be determined by 
the military commander." And he adds — 

Men should know and lay the truth to lieart, th»tt there is a course ot 
conduct not involving overt treason, and not thereture suhject to punish- 
ment as such, wliich, nevertheless, implies moral guilt, and a gross offence 
against the country. Those who live under the protection and enjoy the 
blessings of our benignant Government, must learn that they cannot stab 
its vitals with impunity. If they cherish hatred and hostility to it, and 
desire its subversion, let them withdraw from its jurisdiction, and seek the 
fellowship and protection of those with whom they are in sympathy Ii 
they remain with us, while they are not of us, they must he subject u) 
Buch a course of dealing as the great law of self-preservation prescribes 
and will enforce And let them not complain if the stringent doctrine of 
military necessity should find them to be the legitimate subjects of its 
action. I have- no fear that the recognition of this doctrine will lead to 
an arbitrary invasion of the personal security, or personal liberty, of the 
citizen. It is rare indeed that a charge of disloyalty will be made on 
insuflScient grounds. But if there should be an occasional mistake, such 
an occnrrence is not to be put in competition with the preservation of the 
nation ; and I confess I am but little moved by the eloquent appeals of 
those who, while they indignantly denounce violation of personal liberty, 
look with no horror upon a despotism as unmitigated as the world hac 
eyer witnessed. 

The military commission, before which Vallandighait 
was ordered for trial, met on the 6th, found him guilty of 
the principal offences charged, and sentenced him to be 
placed in close confinement in some fortress of the United 
States, to be designated by the commanding officer of that 
department. Major-General Burnside approved the sen- 
tence, and designated Fort Warren, in Boston Harbor, aa 
the place of confinement. The President modified this 
sentence by directing that, instead of being imprisoned, 
^landigham should be sent within the rebel lines, 
not return to tlie United States until after the 
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termination of the war. TIiIb sentence was at once carried 
Into execution. 

The arrest, trial, and sentence of Mr. Vallandigham 
created a good deal of excitement throughout the countrj. 
The opponents of tlie Administration treated it as a case 
of martyrdom, and lield public meetings for the purpose 
of denouncing the action of the Government as tyiaunical 
and highly dangia-ous to the public liberties. One of the 
jMi'liesl of tln'M' tlenionstrations was held at Al)>ai^y, N.Y., 
Ill the imli of May, at which Hon. Erastus Coming pre- 
sided, and to which Governor Seymour addressed a letter, 
expressing in the strongest terms his condemnation of the 
course pursued by the Government. '^K this proceed- 
ing," said he, speaking of the arrest of Vallandigham, ''is 
approved by the Government, and sanctioned by the 
people, it is not merely a step towards revolution— it is 
revolution. It will not only lead to military despotism — 
it establishes military despotism. In tliis aspect it must 
be accepted, or in this aspect rejected. * * * The 
people of this country now wait with the deepest anxiety 
the decision of the Administration upon these acts. Hav- 
ing given it a generous support in the conduct of the war, 
we pause to see what kind of a government it is for which 
we are asked to pour out our blood and our treasure. 
The action of the Administration will determine, in the 
minds of more than one-half of the people of the loyal 
States, whether this war is waged to put down rebellion 
at the South, or destroy free institutions at the North." 
The resolutions which were adopted at this meeting 
(dedged the Democratic party of the State to the preser- 
vation of the Union, but condemned in strong tprofis the 
whole system of arbitrary arrests, and the suspe^sion of 
the writ of habeas corpus. 

A copy of these resolutions was forwarded by the pre- 
siding officer to President Lincoln, who sent the follow- 
ing letter in reply : — 

ExBouTiTB Mansion, Waahimgton, .Amm )9i, IfCpL 
Hon. Ebastus OoainNa and oxnEits : 

(fentlemsn: — ^Your letter of May 10, enclosing the resolutions of * pob 
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de meeting held at Albany, N. 7., on the 16th of the same month, wai 
received several days ago. 

The reeolntiona, as I understand them, are resolvable into two proposi- 
tions : first, the expression of a purpose to sustain the cause of the Union, 
to secnre peace through victory, and to support the Administration in 
•very constitiitional and lawful measure to suppress the rebellion; and, 
secondly, a declaration of censure upon the Administration for supposed 
mioonstitntional action, such as the making of military arrests. And from 
the two propositions a third is deduced, which is, that the gentlemen 
composing the meeting are resolved on doing their part to maintain our 
oommon Government and country, despite the folly or wickedness, as 
they may conceive, of any AdminLrtration. This position is eminently 
patriotic, and as such I thank the meeting and congratulate the nation for 
it. My own purpose is the same, so that the meeting and myself have a 
common object, and can have no diiference, except in the choice of means 
«r measures for effecting that object. 

And here I ought to close this paper, and would close it, if there were 
BO apprehension that more injurious consequences than any merely per 
sonal to myself might follow the censures systematically cast upon me for 
domg what, in my view of duty, I could not forbear. The resolutiouj 
promise to support me in every constitutional and lawful measure to sup- 
press the rebellion, and I have not knowingly employed, nor shall know- 
in^y employ any other. But the meeting, by their resolutions, assert 
and argue ttiat certain military arrests, and proceedings following them, 
for which I am ultimately responsible, are unconstitutional. I think they 
are not The resolutions quote from the Constitution the definition of 
treason, and also the limiting safeguards and guarantees therein provided 
for the citiaen on trial for treason, and on his being held to answer for 
capital, or otherwise infamous crimes, and, in criminal prosecutions, his 
right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury. They proceed to 
resolve ^'that these safeguards of the rights of the citizen against the 
pretensdons uf arbitrary power were intended more espedially for his pro- 
tection in times of civil commotion." 

*, And, apparently to demonstrate the proposition, the resolutions pro- 
ceed : ** They were secured substantially to the English people qfter years 
oi protracted civil war, and were adopted into our Constitution at the 
deu of the Revolution.** Would not the demonstration have been better 
if it could have been truly said that these safeguards had been adopted 
and applied during the civil wars and during our Revolution, instead of 
t^fter the one and at the close of the other? I, too, am devotedly for them 
t^t0r civil war, and before civil war, and at all times, " except when, in 
eases of rebellion or mvasion, the public safety may require " their sus- 
pendon. The resolutions proceed to tell us that these safeguards ^^ have 
stood the test of seventy-six years of trial, under our republican system, 
■nder circumstances which show that, while they constitute the foundar 
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tion of all free govemment, they are tbe elements of the end^iring sta- 
bility of the Republio." No one denies that they have so stood the test 
np to the beginning of the present rebellion, if we except a certain occur- 
rence at New Orleans; nor does any one qnestion that they will stand 
the same test much longer after the rebellion closes. But these provisiont 
of the Constitution have no application to the case we have in hand, be- 
cause the arrests complained of were not made for treason — ^that is, not 
for the treason defined in the Constitution, and upon conviction of which 
the punishment is death — nor yet were they made to hold persons 
to answer for any capital or otlierwise infamous crimes ; nor were the 
proceedings following, in any constitutional or legal sense, *^ criminal 
prosecutions/* The arrests were made on totally different grounds, and 
the proceedings following accorded with the grounds of the arrest. Let 
us consider the real case with which we are dealing, and apply to it the 
parts of the Constitution plainly made for such cases. 

Prior to my installation here, it had been inculcated that any State had 
a lawful right to secede from the National Union, and that it would be 
expedient to exercise the right whenever the devotees of the doctrine 
should fail to elect a President to their own liking. I was elected con- 
trary to their liking, and accordingly, so far as it was legally possible, 
they had taken seven States out of tJie Union, had seized many of the 
United States forts, and had fired upon the United States flag, all before 
I was inaugurated, and, of course, before I had done any official act what- 
ever. The rebellion thus began soon ran into the present civil war ; 
and, in certain respects, it began on very unequal terms between the par- 
ties. The insurgents had been preparing for it more than thirty years, 
while the Gk>vemment had taken no steps to resist them. The former 
had carefully considered all the means which could be turned to their 
account. It undoubtedly was a well-pondered reliance with them that, 
in their own unrestricted efforts to destroy Union, Constitution, and law 
altogether, the Government would, in great degree, be restrained by the 
same Constitution and law from arresting their progress. Their syrapa* 
thizers pervaded all departments of the Government, and nearly all com- 
munities of the people. From this material, under cover of *^ liberty of 
speech," "liberty of the press," and "habeas corpus," they hoped to 
keep on foot among us a most efficient corps of spies, informers, suppliers, 
and aiders and abettors of their cause in a thousand ways. They knew 
that in limes such as they were inaugurating, by the Constitution itself 
the "habeas corpus" might be suspended; but they also knew they had 
friends who would make a question as to wJio was to suspend it : mean- 
while, their spies and others might remain at large to help on their cause. 
Or i^ as has happened, the Executive should suspend the writ, without 
ruinous waste of time, instances of arresting innocent persons might occur, 
as are always likely to occur in such cases, and then a clamor could be 
raised in regard to this which might be, at least, of some service to th« 
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insurgent canse. It needed no very keen perception to discover this pftii 
of the enemj^s programme, so soon as, by opening hostilities, their ma« 
ohinery was pnt fairly in motion. Yet, thoroughly imbued with a rey- 
erenoe for the guaranteed rights •^f individuals, I was slow to adopt the 
strong measures which by degrees I have been forced to regard as being 
within the exceptions of the Constitution, and as indispensable to the 
public safety. Nothing is better known to history than that courts of 
justice are utterly incompetent to such cases. Oivil courts are organized 
chiefly for trials of individuals, or, at most, a few individuals acting in 
concert, and this in quiet times, and on charges of crimes well defined in 
the law. Even in times of peace, bands of horse-thieves and robbers fre- 
quently grow too numerous and powerful for the ordinary courts of jus- 
tice. But what comparison, in numbers, have such bands ever borne to 
the insurgent sympathizers even in many of the loyal States? Again, a 
jury too frequently has at least one member more ready to hang the 
panel than to hang the traitor. And yet, again, he who dissuades one 
man from volunteering, or induces one soldier to desert, weakens the 
Union cause as much as he who kills a Union soldier in battle. Tet this 
dissuanon or inducement may be so conducted as to be no defined crime 
of which any civil court would take cognizance. 

Ours is a case of rebellion — so called by the resolution before me — ^in 
fact, a clear, flagrant, and gigantic case of rebellion ; and the provision 
of Uie Constitution that '* the privilege of the writ of habects corpus shall 
not be suspended unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the pub- 
lic safety may require it," is the provision which specially applies to our 
present case. This provision plainly attests the understanding of those 
who made the Constitution, that ordinary courts of justice are inadequate 
to ^^ cases of rebellion'' — ^attests their purpose that, in such cases, men 
may be held in custody whom the courts, acting on ordinary rules, would 
discharge. Habeas eorptu does not discharge men who are proved to be 
guilty of defined crime ; and its suspension is allowed by the Constitu- 
tion on purpose that men maybe arrested and held who cannot be proved 
to be guilty of defined crime, '* when, in cases of rebellion or invanon, 
the public safety may require if This is precisely our present case — a 
case of rebellion, wherein the public safety does require the suspension. 
Indeed, arrests by process of courts, and arrests in cases of rebellion, do 
not proceed altogether upon the same basis. The former is directed at 
the small percentage of ordinary and continuous perpetration of crime ; 
while the latter is directed at sudden and extensive uprisings against the 
Government, which at most will succeed or fail in no great length of 
time. In the latter case arrests are made, not so much for what has 
been done as for what probably would be done. The latter is more for 
the preventive and less for the vindictive than the former. In such cases 
the purposes of men are much more easily understood than in case^ of 
ordinary crime. The man who stands by and says nothing, when th^ 
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peril of his Government Is discussed, eannot be misnnderstood. If not 
hindered, he is sure to help the enemy; mnoh more, if he talks amhign- 
onsljr— U^ks for his oountry with ''huts," and "ifs," and '^ands.*' Of 
how little valne the constitutional provisions I have quoted will be *'en- 
dered, if arrests shall never be made antil defined crimes shall have boea 
committed, majr be illustrated by a few notable examples. General John 
0. Breckinridge, General Robert K Eee, General Joseph E. Johnston^ 
General John B. Magruder, General William B. Preston, General Simo 
B. Bnckner, and Oommodore Franklin Buchanan, now occupying the ve* 
highest places in the rebel war service, were all within the power of th ' 
Government since the rebellion began, and were nearly as well known to 
be trutors then as now. Unquestionably, if we had seized and held 
them, the insurgent cause would be much weaker. But no one of them 
had then committed any crime defined in the law. Every one of them, 
if arrested, would have been discharged on hdbea$ eorptu^ were the writ 
allowed to operate. In view of these and similar oases, I think the time 
not unlikely to come when I shall be blamed for having made too few 
wrests rather than too many. 

By the third resolution, the meeting indicate their opinion that military 
arrests may be constitutional in localities where rebellion actually exists, 
but that such arrests are unconstitutional in localities where rebellion oi 
msorrection does not actually exist They insist that such arrests shall 
not be made *^ outside of the lines of necessary military occupation and 
the scenes of insurrection.** Inasmuch, however, as the Constitution itself 
«aakes no such distinction, I am unable to believe that there is any such 
institutional distinction. I concede that the class of arrests complained 
>f can be constitutional only when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the 
f ublic safety may require them ; and I insist that in such cases they are 
eonstitutional wh^&cer the public safety does require them ; as well in 
places to which they may prevent the rebellion extending as in those 
where it may be already prevailing ; as well where they may restrain mis- 
chievous interference with the raising and supplying of armies to sup 
press the rebellion, as where the rebellion may actually be; as well 
where they may restrain the enticing men out of the army, as where 
they would prevent mutiny in the army; equally constitutional at ail 
places where they will conduce to the public safety, as against the dan- 
gers of rebellion or invasion. Take the particular case mentioned by the 
meeting. It is asserted, in substance, that Mr. Yallandigham was, by a 
military commander, seized and tried ^^ for no other reason than words 
addressed to a public meeting, in criticism of the course of the Admin- 
istration, and in condemnation of the military orders of the generaL** 
Now, if there be no mistake about this ; if this assertion is the truth and 
the whole truth ; if there was no other reason for the arrest, then I con- 
cede that the an est was wrong. But the arrest, as I understand, was 
mide for a very different reason. Mr. YalUndigham avows his Iiostility to 
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the war on the part of the Union ; and his arrest was made because he 
was laboring, with some effect, to prevent the raising of troops; to en- 
courage desertions from the army ; and to leave tlie rebellion without 
an adequate militarj force to suppress it. He was not arrested because 
ne was damaging the political prospects of the Administration, or the per* 
ional interests of the commanding general, but because he was damaging 
the army, upon the existence and vigor of which the life of the nation 
depends. He was warring upon the military, and this gave the military 
constitutional jurisdiction to lay hands upon him. If Mr. Vallandighani 
was not damaging the military power of the country, then this arreil 
was made on mistake of fact, which I would be glad to correct on rea* 
sonable satisfactory evidence. 

I understand the meeting, whose resolutions 1 am considering, to be in 
&vor of suppressing the rebellion by military force — ^by armies. Long 
experience has shown that armies cannot be maintained unless desertions 
•hall be punished by the severe penalty of death. The case requires, and 
the law and the Oonstitution sanction, this puniBhment. Must I shoot a 
simple-minded soldier boy who deserts, while I must not touch a hair of 
a wily agitator who induces him to desert? This is none the less injuri- 
ous when effected by getting a father, or brother, or friend, into a public 
meeting, and there working upon his feelings till he is persuaded to 
write the soldier boy that he is fighting in a bad cause, for a wicked 
Administration of a contemptible Government, too weak to arrest and 
punish him if he shall desert. I think that in such a case to silence the 
agitator and save the boy is not only constitutional, but withal a great 
mercy. 

If I be wrong on this question of constitutional power, my error lies 
in believing that certain proceedings are constitutional when, in cases of 
rebellion or invasion, the public safety requires them, which would not 
be constitutional when, in the absence of rebellion or invasion, the pub- 
lic safety does not require them ; in other words, that the Oonstitution is 
not, in its application, in all respects the same, in cases of rebellion or 
invadon involving the public safety, as it is in time of profound peace 
and public security. The Oonstitutdon itself makes the distinction ; and 
I can no more be persuaded that the Government can oonstltutionaUy 
take no strong measures in time of rebellion, because it can be shown 
that the same could not be lawfully taken in time of peace, than I can 
b« persuaded that a particular drug is not good medicine for a sick man, 
because it can be shown not to be good food for a well one. Nor am I able 
to appreciate the danger apprehended by the meeting that the Amer- 
ican people will, by means of military arrests during tiie rebellion, lose 
the right of public discussion, the liberty of speech and the press, the 
law of evidence, trial by jury, and JuibeaB eorpuSj throughout the indefi- 
nite peaceful future, which I trust lies before them, any more than I am . 
•U* to b^ere that a man could contract so strong an appetite for emetici 
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during temporary illDess as to persist in feeding npon them daring tik« 
remainder of his healthful life. 

In giving the resolutions that earnest consideration which jou request 
of me, I cannot overlook the fact that the meeting speak as ^^Demo* 
orata.*' Nor can I, with full respect for their known intelligence, and 
the Uarlj presumed deliberation with which they prepared their reso* 
Intiona, be permitted to suppose that this occurred by accident, or in 
any way other than that they preferred to designate themselves ^' Dem- 
ocrats*' rather than ^'American citizens.*' In this time of national 
peril, 1 would have preferred to meet yon on a level one step higher thaA 
any party platform ; because I am sure that, from such more elevated 
position, wo could do better battle for the country we all love than we 
possibly can from those lower ones where, from the force of habit, the 
prcgudioes of the past, and selfish hopes of the future, we are sure to ex- 
pend much of our ingenuity and strength in finding fatdt with and aiming 
blows at each other. But, since you have denied me this, I will yet be 
thankfiil, for the country's sake, that not all Democi^ats have done so. 
He on whose discretionary judgment Mr. Yallandigham was arrested and 
tried is a Democrat, having no old party affinity with me; and the judge 
who rejected the constitutional view expressed in these resolution^, by 
revising to discharge Mr. Yallandigham on hahecLS e&rpus^ is a Democrat 
of better days than these, having received his judicial mantle at the hands 
of Preddent Jackson. And still more, of all those Democrats who are 
nobly exposing their lives and shedding their blood on the battle-field, I 
have learned that many approve the course taken with Mr. YaUandig- 
ham, while I have not heard of a single one condemning it. I cannot 
assert that there are none such. And the name of Jackson recalls an 
inddent of pertinent history : After the battle of New Orleans, and while 
the fiftct that the treaty of peace had been concluded was well known in 
the city, but before official knowledge of it had arrived, Gleneral Jackson 
still maintained martial or military law. Now that it could be said the 
war was over, the clamor against martial law, which had existed from 
the first, grew more furious. Among other tMngs, a Mr. Louiallier pub- 
lished a denunciatory newspaper article. General Jackson arrested him. 
A lawyer by the name of Morrel procured the United States Judge Hall 
to issue a writ of hdbeaa corpus to relive Mr. J< ^iallier. General Jack- 
son arrested both the lawyer and the judge. A Mr. Hollander ventured 
to say of some part of the matter that " it was a dirty trick." General 
Jackson arrested him. When the officer undertook to serve the writ of 
haibeas corpus, General Jackson took it from him, and sent him away 
with a copy. Holding the judge in custody a few days, the Genera] 
sent him beyond the limits of his encampment, and set him at liberty, 
with an order to remain till the ratification of peace should be regularly 
announced, or until the British should have left the Southern coast. A 
Aay or two more elapsed the ratification of a treaty of peace was rega 
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larly announced, and the jndge and others were fnlly liberated. A few 
days more, and the judge called General Jackson into court and fined him 
$1,000 for haying arrested him and the others named. The General paid 
the fine, and there the matter rested for nearly thirty years, when Con- 
gress refunded principal and interest. The late Senator Douglas, then in 
the House of Bepresentatives, took a leading part in the debates, In 
which the constitutional question was much discussed. I am not pre- 
pared to say whom the journals would show to have voted for the measure. 

It may be Remarked: First, that we had the same Constitution then as 
&0W ; secondly, that we then had a case of invasion, and now we have a 
ease of rebellion ; and, thirdly, that the permanent right of the people to 
public discussion, the liberty of speech and of the press, the trial by jury, 
the law of evidence, and the haibeaa corpus^ suffered no detriment what- 
tver by that conduct of General Jackson, or its subsequent approval bv 
the American Congress. 

And yet, let me say that, in my own discretion, I do not know whether 
I would have ordered the arrest of Mr. Yallandigham. While I cannot 
shift the responsibility from myself, I hold that, as a general rule, th« 
commander in the field is the better judge of the necessity in any partic- 
ular case. Of course, I must practise a general directory and revisory 
power in the matter. 

One of the resolutions expresses the opinion of the meeting that arbi- 
trary arrests will have the effect to divide and distract those who should 
be united in suppressing the rebellion, and I am specifically called on to 
discharge Mr. Yallandigham. I regard this as, at least, a fair appeal to 
me on the expediency of exercising a constitutional power which I think 
exists. In response to such appeal, I have to say, it gave me pain when 
I learned that Mr. Yallandigham had been arrested — that is, I was pained 
that there should have seemed to be a necessity for arresting him — and 
that it will afford me great pleasure to discharge him so soon as I can, by 
any means, believe the public safety will not suffer by it. I further say 
that, as the war progresses, it appears to me, opinion and action, which 
were in great confusion at first, take shape and fall into more regular 
channels, so that the necessity for strong dealing with them gradually 
decreases I have every reason to desire that it should cease altogether ; 
and far from the least is my regard for the opinions and wishes of those 
whD, like the meeting at Albany, declare their purpose to sustain the 
Gtoremment in every constitutional and lawful measure to suppress the 
rebellion. Still, I must continue to do so much as may seem to be re- 
quired by the public safety. A. LDroouf. 

Similar meetings were held in New York, Philadelphia, 
and other cities and towns of the North, and, on the 11th 
of June, a State Convention of the Democratic party was 
held at Columbus, Ohio, for the nomination of State ofll- 
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cers. Afr. Vallandigham was, at that convention, made 
the Democratic candidate for Governor, receiving, on the 
first ballot, four hundred and forty-eight votes out of four 
hundred and sixty-one, the whole number cast. Senator 
Pugh was nominated for Ideutenant-Govemor, and reso- 
lutions were adopted protesting against President Lin- 
coln's emancipation proclamation; condemning martial 
law in loyal* States, where war does not exist ; denoun- 
cing the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus ; protest- 
ing very strongly against the banishment of Yallandig 
ham, and calling on the President to restore him to his 
rights ; declaring that they would hail with delight the 
desire of the seceded States to return to their allegiance, 
and that they would co-operate with the citizens of those 
States in measures for the restoration of peaca 

A committee of the convention visited Washington, 
and on the 26th of June presented to the President the 
resolutions adopted by the convention^ and urged the 
immediate recall and restoration of Mr. Vallandigham, 
their candidate for Governor. To this. President Lincoln 
made the following reply : — 

WAtHxvoTOir, JwM S9, 18ML 
GiNTUEMSir : — ^The resolntions of the Ohio Democratic State Oonven- 
lioii, which yon present me, together with your introductory and closing 
remarks, being in position and argument mainly the same as the resolu- 
tions of the Democratic meeting at Albany, New York, I refer you to my 
response to the latter as meeting most of the points in the former. 

This response you evidently used in preparing your remarks, and I de 
dire no more than that it be used with accuracy. In a single reading of your 
remarks, I only discovered one inaccuracy in matter which I suppose you 
look from that paper. It is where yom say, ^* The undersigned are unable 
to agree with you in the opinion you have expressed that the Constitu- 
tion is different in time of insurrection or invasion from what it is in time 
of peace and public security." 

A recurrence to the paper will show you that I have not expressed 
the opinion you suppose. I expressed the opinion that the Constitution 
is different in its application in cases of rebellion or invasion, involving 
the public safety, from wnat it is in times of profound peace and publie 
security ; and this opinion I adhere to, simply because by the Constitu- 
tion itself things may be do^*^ ^n the one case which may not be don* in 
the other. 
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I dislike to waste a word on a merelj personal point, but I must re- 
fpeetftilljr assure yon that jron will find jonrselves at fault should jon 
6Ter seek for evidence to prove your assumption that I "opposed io 
discussions before the people the policy of the Mexican war." 

Yon say: '* Expunge from the Oonstitution this limitation upon the 
power of Oongress to suspend the writ of habeas earpu9^ and yet the 
other guaiantees of personal liberty would remain unchanged.'* Doubt- 
less, if this clause of the Constitution, improperly called, as I think, s 
Amitation upon the power of Oongress, were expunged, the other gnar- 
tTitees would remain the same ; but the question is, not how those guar- 
antees would stand with that clause out of the Oonstitution, but how they 
stand with that clause remaining in it, in case of rebellion or invasion, 
involving the public safety. If the liberty could be indulged in expun- 
ging that clause, letter and spirit, Ireally think the constitutional argu- 
ment would be with you. 

My general view on this question was stated in the Albany response, 
and hence I do not state it now. I only add that, as seems to me, the 
benefit of the writ of haJwu eorptu is the great means through which 
the guarantees of personal liberty are conserved and made available in 
the last resort; and corroborative of this view is the fact that Mr. Yal- 
landigham, in the very case in question, under the advice of able law 
yers, saw not where else to go but to the hcbbeas corpus. But by the 
Oonstitution the benefit of the writ of hctbeM eorpvjt itself may be sus- 
pended, when, in case of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may 
require it. 

Ton ask, in substance, whether I really claim that I may override all 
the guaranteed rights of individuals, on the plea of conserving the public 
safety — ^when I may choose to say the public safety requires it. This 
question, divested of the phraseology calculated to represent mo as 
struggling for an arbitrary personal prerogative, is either simply a 
question who shall decide, or an affirmation that nobody shall decide, 
what the public safety does require in cases of rebellion or invasion. 
The Oonstitution contemplates the question as likely to occur for de- 
dftion, but it does not expressly declare who is to decide it. By neces- 
■ary implication, when rebellion or invasion comes, the decision is to be 
made from time to time ; and I think the man whom, for the time, the 
people have, under the Oonstitution, made the commander-in-chief of 
their army and navy, is the man who holds the power and bears the 
responsibility of making it. K he uses the power justly, the same 
people will probably justify him ; if- he abuses it, he is in their hands to 
be dealt with by all the modes they have reserved to themselves in the 
Constitution. 

The earnestness with which you insist that persons can only, in times 
of rebellion, be lawfully dealt with in accordance with the rules foT 
criminal trials ao^ }>uni8hment» «*« times of peaoep induces ma to adil t 
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word to what I said on that point in the Albany response. Yon olalm 
that men may, if they choose, embarrass those whose duty it is to com* 
bat a giant rebellion, and then be dealt with only in tnm as if there 
were no rebellion. The Oonstitution itself rejects this view. The mill* 
tary arrests and detentions which have been made, indnding those of 
tfr. Yallandigham, which are not different in principle from, the other, 
oaTe been for prevention, and not for puninhment — as injunctions to stay 
n^jnry, as proceedings to keep the peace — ^and hence, like proceedings in 
vuch cases and for like reasons, tiiey have not been accompanied with 
Sidictments, or trial by juries, nor in a single case by any punishment 
whatever beyond what is purely incidental to the prevention. The 
uiginal sentence of imprisonment in Mr. Yallandigham^s case was to 
irevent ii^jury to the military service only, and the modification of it 
#as made as a less disagreeable mode to him of securing the same pre- 
fention. 

I am unable to perceive an insult to Ohio in the case of Mr. Yallan- 
digham. Quite surely nothing of this sort was or is intended. I was 
wholly unaware that Mr. Yallandigham was, at the time of his arrest, a 
candidate for the Democratic nomination of Governor, until so informed 
by your reading to me the resolutions of the convention. I am grateful 
to the State of Ohio for many things, especially for the brave soldiers 
and ofScers she has given in the present national trial to the armies of 
the Union. 

Ton claim, as I understand, that according to my own position in the 
Albany response, Mr. Yallandigham should be released; and this be- 
cause, as you claim, he has not damaged the military service by discour- 
aging enlistments, encouraging desertions, or otherwise; and that if he 
had, he should have been turned over to the civil authorities under the 
recent acts of Congress. I certainly do not hnouo that Mr. Yallandigham 
has specifically and by direct language advised against enlistments and 
in favor of desertions and resistance to drafting. We all know tha 
' combinations, armed in some instances, to resist the arrest of deseHers, 
began several months ago; that more recentiy the like has appeared in 
.■esistance to the enrolment preparatory to a draft; and that quite a 
number of assassinations have occurred from the same animus. These 
had to be met by military force, and this agcdn has led to bloodshed and 
death. And now, under a sense of responsibility more weighty and 
enduring than any which is merely official, I solemnly declare my belief 
that this hindrance of the military, including maiming and murder, is due 
to the cause in which Mr. Yallandigham has been engaged, in a greater 
degree than to any other cause; and it is due to him personally in a 
greater degree than to any other man. 

These things have been nGtorioua, known to all, and of course known 
to Mr. Yallandigham. Perhaps I would not be wrong to say thej 
uriipnated with his especial friends and adherents. With perfect ki^owl 
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•dge of them, he has firequentlj, if not constantly, made speeches ia 
Congress and before popular assemblies; and if it can be shown that^ 
with these things staring him in the face, he has ever nttered a word of 
rebuke or counsel against them, it will be a fSact greatly in his favo" 
with me, and of which, as yet, I am totally ignorant When it is known 
that the whole burden of his speeches has been to stir up men against the 
prosecution of the war, and that in the midst of resistance to it he has 
not been known in any instance to counsel against such resistance, it is 
next to impossible to repel the inference that he has counselled dir^jtly 
ti favor of it. 

With all this before their eyes, the convention you represent have 
nominated Mr. Yallandigham for Governor of Ohio, and both they and , 
yon have declared the purpose to sustain the National Union by all con- 
stitutional means; but, of course, they and you, in common, reserve to 
yourselves to decide what are constitutional means, and, unlike the 
Albany meeting, you omit to state or intimate that, in your opinion, an 
army is a constitutional means of saving the Union against a rebellion, 
or even to intimate that you are conscious of an existing rebellion being 
in progress with the avowed object of destroying that very Union. At 
the same time, your nominee for Governor, in whose behalf you appeal, 
is known to you, and to the world, to declare against the use of an army 
to suppress the rebellion. Tour own attitude, theretbre, encourages 
desertion, resistance to the draft, and the like, because it teaches those 
who incline to desert and to escape the draft to believe it is your pur- 
pose to protect them, and to hope that you will become strong enough to 
do so. 

After a short personal intercourse with you, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I cannot say I think you desire this effect to follow your attitude; 
but I assure you that both Mends and enemies of the Union look upon it 
in this light. It is a substantial hope, and, by consequence, a real 
strength to the enemy. If it is a false hope, and one which you would 
willingly dispel, I will make the way exceedingly easy. I send you 
:nplicates of this letter, in order that you, or a migority, may, if you 
choose, indorse your names upon one of them, and return it thus indorsed 
to me, with the understanding that those signing are thereby committed 
to the following propositions, and to nothing else :— 

1. That there is now rebellion in the United States, the object and 
tendency of which is to destroy the National Union; and that, in youi 
opinion, an army and navy are constitutional means for suppressing that 
rebellion. 

2. That no one of you will do any thing which, in his own judgment, 
will tend to hinder the increase, or favor the decrease, or lessen the 
efficiency of the army and navy, while engaged in the effort to suppress 
that rebellion ; and, — 

$, That each of you wilL ^ t>U sphere, do all he can to have Uie 
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officer^ loldieray and seamen of the arm j and nayj, while engaged in thm 
effort to sappreaa the rebellion, paid, fed, dad, and otherwise well pro- 
Tided for and supported. 

And with the further understanding that upon receiving the lettet 
and names thus indorsed, I will cause them to be published, which 
publication shall be, within itself^ a revocation of the order in relation to 
Mr. Yallandigham. 

It will not escape observation that I consent to the release of Mr. 
Yallandigham upon terms not embracing anj pledge from him or from 
oUiers as to what he will or will not do. I do this because ho is not 
present to speak for himself or to authorize others to speak for him ; 
and hence I shall expect that on retumi^ he would not put himself 
practically in antagonism with the position of his friends. But I do lb 
chiefly because I thereby prevail on other influential gentlemen of Ohio 
to so define their position as to be of immense value to the army— 4hns 
more than compensating for the consequences of any mistake in allowing 
Mr. Yallandigham to return, so that, on the whole, the public safety wil^ 
not have suffered by it. Still, in regard to Mr. Yallandigham and aL 
othera, I must hereafter, as heretofore, do so much •& the public service 
may seem to require. 

I have the honor to be respectfully yours, dra^ 

A. Livoour. 

The caiiYass ihrouglioat the summer was very animated. 
As a matter of course, the opponents of the Administration 
in Ohio, as elsewhere throughout the country, made thiii 
matter of arbitrary arrests a very prominent point of attack. 
Special stress was laid upon the fact that, instead of acting 
directly and upon his own responsibility in these cases, 
the President left them to the discretion of military com- 
manders in the several departments. This was held to be 
in violation of the law of Congress which authorized the 
President to suspend the writ of habeas cc/rpus^ but not 
to delegate that high prerogative. To meet this objection, 
therefore, and also in order to establish a uniform mode 
of action on the subject, the President issued the following 

PROCLAMATION. 

Wherea8y the Constitution of the United States has ordained that ^^ The 
privilege of the writ of haJ>e(u corpus shall not be suspended, unless, 
when in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may roquire it; 
acd, whereas, a rebellion was existing on the Sd day of March, 1868, which 
rebellion is still exerting; and, whereas, by a statute which was approved 

i 
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on that iftj, it was enacted by the Senate and Honse of RepresentatiTef 
of the United States, in Oongress assembled^ that daring the present In- 
inrrection the President of the United States, whenever, in hip judgment, 
the public safety may require, is authorized to suspend the privilege of the 
tvrit of haheoi corpus in any case throughout the United States, or any 
part thereof; and, whereas, in the judgment of the President the publio 
•afety does require that the privilege of the said writ shall now be sus- 
pended throughout the United States in oases where, by the authority of 
the President of the United States, military, naval, and civil officers of the 
United States, or any of them, hold persons under their command or in 
their custody, either as prisoners of war, spies, or aiders or abettors of tlie 
enemy, or officers, soldiers, or seamen enrolled, drafted, or mustered, or 
enlisted in, or belonging to the land or naval forces of the United States, 
or as deserters therefrom, or otherwise amenable to military law, or to 
the rules and articles of war, or the rules and regulations prescribed for the 
military or naval services by the authority of the President of the United 
States, or for resisting the draft, or for any other offence against the military 
or naval service : Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, do hereby proclaim and make known to all whom it may con- 
cern, that the privilege of the writ of habecu carpus is suspended throughout 
the United States in the several ca^s before mentioned, and that this sus- 
pension will continue throughout the duration of the said rebellion, or 
ontil this Proclamation shall, by a subsequent one, to be issued by the 
President of the United States, be modified and revoked. And I do here- 
by require all magistrates, attorneys, and other civdl officers within 
the United States, and all officers and others in the military and naval 
services of the United States, to take distinct notice of this suspension and 
give it full effect, and all citizens of the United States to conduct and 
govern themselves accordingly, and in conformity with the Constitution 
of the United States and the laws of Oongress in such cases made and 
provided. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
•t the United States to be affixed, this fifteenth day of September, in the 
yisar of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty -three, and of the 
independence of the United States of America the eighty-eighth. 

By the President : 
Wm. H. Skwabd, Secretary of State. 

The act passed by Congress ''for enrolling and calling 
out the national forces," commonly called the Conscrip- 
tion Act, provided that all able-bodied male citizens, and 
persons of foreign birth who had declared their intention 
to become citizens, between the ages of twenty and forty- 
five, were liable to be imlled into service. The strenuonn 
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efforts made by the enemies of the Admiiiistration to aroase 
the hostility of the people against its general policy, had 
proved so far successful as greatly to discourage volun- 
teer enlistments ; and the Government was thus compelled 
to resort to the extraordinary powers conferred upon it 
by this act. Questions had been raised as to the liability 
of foreigners to be drafted under this law ; and in order 
to settle this point, the President, on the 8th of May, issued 
the following proclamation. 

WAiHorcnoir, May ^ 1868L 
By the Frendent of the United States of America. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas^ the Congress of the United States, at its last session, enacted 
a law, entitled '^ An Act for enrolling and calling ont the national forces, 
and for other purposes," which was approved on the 8d day of March 
last; and 

WJiereas^ it is recited in the said act that there now exists in the United 
States an insurrection and rebellion against the authority thereof, and it 
is, under the Constitution of the Un!led States, the duty of the Govern- 
ment to suppress insubordination and rebellion, to guarantee to each State 
a republican form of government, and to preserve the public tranquillity ; 
and 

Whereas^ for these high purposes, a military force is indispensable, to 
raise and support which all persons ought willingly to contribute ; and 

Whereas^ no service can be more praiseworthy and honorable than 
that which is rendered for the maintenance of the Constitution and the 
Union, and the consequent preservation of free government ; and 

Whereas^ for the reasons thus recited it was enacted by the said stat- 
ute that all able-bodied male citizens of the United States, and persona 
of foreign birth who shall have declared on oath their intentions to become 
citizens under and in pursuance of the laws thereof, between the ages of 
twenty and forty-five years, with certain exemptions not necessary to be 
here mentioned, are declared to constitute the National forces, and shall 
be liable to perform military duty in the service of the United States, 
when called out by the President for that purpose ; and 

Whereas^ it is claimed, on and in behalf of persons of foreign birth, with- 
in the ages specified in said act, who have heretofore declared on oath their 
intcntiuus to become citizens under and in pursuance to the laws of the 
United States, and who have not exercised the right of suffi^age, or any 
other political franchise under the laws of the United States, or of any of 
the States thereof, that they are not absolutely precluded by their afore- 
said declaration of intention from renouncing their purpose to become 
dtMeemi; and that, on the contrary, such persons, under treaties and th# 
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law of nations, retain a right to renounce that purpose, and to forego 
the privilege of citizenship and residence within the United States, undoi 
the obligations imposed by the aforesaid act of Congress : 

Now, therefore, to avoid all misapprehensions concerning the liability of 
persons concerned to perform the service required by such enactment, and 
¥) give it full effect, I do hereby order and proclaim that no plea of alien- 
ago will be received, or allowed to exempt from the obligations imposed 
by the aforesaid act of Congress any person of foreign birth who shall 
have declared on oath his intention to become a citizen of the United 
States, under the laws thereof, and who shall be found within the United 
States at any time during the continuance of the present insurrection and 
rebellion, at or after the expiration of the period of sixty-five days from the 
date of this proclamation ; nor shtiU any such plea of alienage be allowed 
in favor of any such person who has so, as aforesaid, declared his inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United States, and shall have exercised at 
any time the right of suffrage, or any other political franchise within the 
United States, under the laws thereof, or under the laws of any of the 
several States. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the sea? 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the C^ty of Washington, this 8th day of May, in the year of oui 
r n Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and of the in 
dependence of the United States the eighty -seventn. 

Abraham Linooln. 
By the President : 

WiLLiAic H. Sbwabd, Secreta/ry qf State, 

It was subsequently ordered that the draft should take 
place in July, and public proclamation was made of the 
number which each State would be required to furnish. 
Enrolling officers had been appointed for the several dis- 
tricts of all the States, and, all the names being placed in 
a wheel, the number required were to be publicly drawn, 
under such regulations as were considered necessary to 
insure equal and exact justice. Very great pains had 
been taken by the opponents of the Administration to excite 
odium against that clause of the law which fixed the jiice 
of exemption from service under the draft at three hundred 
dollars. It was represented that this clause was for the 
special benefit of the rich, who could easily pay the sum 
required ; while poor men who could not pay it would be 
compelled, at whatever hardships to themselves and their 
families, to enter the army. The diaft was commenced in 
26 
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the City of New York on Saturday, July llth, and was 
conducted quietly and successfally during that day. On 
Sunday plots were fonned and combinations entered into 
to resist it; and no sooner was it resumed on Monday 
morning, July 13, than a sudden and formidable attack 
was made by an armed mob upon the office in one of the 
districts ; the wheel was destroyed, the lists scattered, and 
the building set on fire. The excitement spread tlirough 
the city. Crowds gathered everywhere, with no apparent 
common object ; but during the day the movement seem- 
ed to be controlled by leaders in two general directions. 
The first was an attack upon the negroes ; the second an 
assault upon every one who was supposed to be in any 
way concerned in the draft, or prominently identified, 
officially or otherwise, with the Administration or the Re- 
publican party. Unfortunately, the militia regiments of 
the city had been sent to Pennsylvania to withstand the 
rebel invasion ; and the only guardians left for the public 
peace were the regular police and a few hundred soldiers 
who garrisoned the forts. Both behaved with the greatest 
vigor and fidelity, but they were too few to protect the 
dozen miles between the extremities of the city. The mob, 
dispersed in one quarter, would reassemble at another, 
and for four days the city seemed given up to their control. 
The outrages committed during this time were numerous 
and aggravated. Negroes were assaulted, beaten to deatli, 
mutilated, and hung ; building after building was sacked 
and burned ; gangs of desperadoes patrolled the streets, 
levying contributions, and ordering places of business to 
be closed. A Colored Orphan Asylum, sheltering some 
hundreds of children, was sacked and burned. After 
the first day, the riot, which was at first directed against 
the draft, took a new turn. The entire mass of scoundrel- 
ism in the city seemed to have been let loose for indis^ 
criminate plunder. Women, half-grown boys, and chil- 
dren, were foremost in the work of robbery, and no mau 
felt safe from attack. The police force did their duty 
manfully, aided at first by the few troops at the disposal 
of the authorities, and subsequently by the regiments who 
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began to retnm from Pennsylvania. In the street-fighta 
which occarredy many of the defenders of law and order 
lost their lives, while a far larger number of the rioters 
were killed* The bands of rioters were finally dispersed, 
and the peece of the city was restored. 

During these occurrences the draft was necessarily sus- 
pended; and on the 3d of August, Governor Seymour 
addressed a' long letter to the President, asking that fur- 
ither proceedings under the draft might be postponed until 
it should be seen whether the number required from the 
State of New York could not be raised by volunteering, 
and also until the constitutionality of the law could be 
tested in the judicial tribunals of the country. The 
Gtovemor pointed out an alleged injustice in the applica- 
tion of the law, by which, in four districts of the State of 
New York, a far higher quota in proportion to the popu- 
lation was required than in the other districts of the State ; 
and this was urged as an additional reason for postponing 
Uie farther execution of the law. 

To this appeal the President, on the 7th of August, 
made the following reply : — 

BxiounTB IfAHtioa; WAiBorcnoir, AmQU$$ % IMl 
His Exoellenoy Horatio Sbtmoub, 

Govemor of New York, Albany, K Y. : 

Yonr oommnnioation of the 8d inst. has been received and attentiTely 
considered. I oannot consent to suspend the draft in New York, as yon 
request, becanse, among other reasons, tihx is too important. By the 
figures you send, which I presume are correct, the twelve districts repre- 
sented fall in two classes of eight and four respectively. 

The disparity of the quotas for the draft in ^ese two classes is certainly 
very striking, being the difference between an average of 2,200 in one 
class, anc 4,864 in the other. Assuming that the districts are equal, one 
to another, in entire population, as required by the plan on which they 
were made, this disparity is such as to require attention. Much of it, 
however, I suppose will be accounted for by the fact that so many more 
persons fit for soldiers are in the city than are in the country, who have 
too recently arrived from other parts of the United States and from Europe 
to be either included in the census of 1860, or to have voted in 1862. 
fitill, making due allowance for this, I am yet unwilling to stand upon it 
■0 aa Mitirely sufficient explanation of the great disparity. I shall direol 
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the draft to proceed in all the districta, drawing, howerer, at first from 
each of the fonr distriota— to wit, the Second, Fourth, Sixth, and Eighth— 
onlj, 2,200 being the average qnota of the other class. After this drawing^ 
these four districts, and also the Seventeenth and Twenty-ninth, shall b« 
oarefiillj re-enrolled; and, if yon please, agents of yours may witnest 
•very step of the process. Any deficiency which may appear by the new 
enrolment will be supplied by a special draft for that object, allowing due 
credit for volunteers who may be obtained from these districts respectively 
during the interval ; and at all points, so far as consistent with practi?Al 
convenience, due credits shall be given for volunteers, and your Excel- 
lency shall be notified of the time fixed for commencing a draft in each 
district. 

I do not object to abide a decision of the United States Supreme Oourt, 
or of the Judges thereof, on the constitutionality of the draft law. In 
fact, I should be willing to facilitate the obtaining of it. But I cannot 
consent to lose the time while it is being obtained. We are contending 
with an enemy who, as I understand, drives every able-bodied man he 
can reach into his ranks, very much as a butcher drives bullocks into a 
slaughter-pen. No time is wasted, no argument is used. This produces 
an army which will soon turn upon our now victorious soldiers already in 
the field, if they shaU not be sustained by recruits as they should be. It 
produces an army with a rapidity not to be matched on our side, if we first 
waste time to re-experiment with the volunteer system, already deemed 
by Congress, and palpably, in fact, so far exhausted as to be inadequate ; 
and then more time to obtain a Oourt decision as to whether a law is con- 
stitutional which requires a part of those not now in the service to go to 
the aid of those who are already in it ; and still more time to determine 
with absolute certainty that we get those who are to go in the predselj 
legal proportion to those who are not to go. My purpose is to be in mj 
action just and constitutional, and yet practical, in performing the impor- 
tant duty with which I am charged, of maintaining the unity and the tn% 
principles of our common country. 

Tour obedient servant, 

A. LiHoour. 

On the 8th Goyemor Seymour replied, reassertmg the 
tmfaimess and injustice of the enrohnents, and expressing 
his regret at the Presidenf s refusal to postpone the draft 
He also sent a yoluminous statement, prepared by Judge- 
Advocate Waterbury, designed to sustain the x>osition h^ 
had previously assumed. To this the President thus re 
Dlied: — 
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Emouti t i MAxnoii, WiSBiVMOir, Anguti 11. IMI 

ffii ExoelleiiQj Horatio Qeyuovb, 

Gtovemor of New York : 

Yonn of the 8th, with Judge- Advocate General Waterhnry^a repoil 
was received to-day. 

Asking yon to remember that I consider time as being very important 
both to the general cause of the country and to the soldiers in the field, I 
beg to remind you that I waited, at your request, from the Ist until the 
6th inst., to receive your communication dated the 3d. In view of its 
great length, and the known time and apparent care taken in its prepara- 
tion, I did not doubt that it contained your full case as you desired to 
present it. It contained the figures for twelve districts, omitting the 
other nineteen, as I suppose, because you found nothing to complain of as 
to them. I answered accordingly. In doing so I laid down the principle 
to which I purpose adhering, which is to proceed with the draft, at the 
same time employing infallible means to avoid any great wrong. With 
the communication received to-day you send figures for twenty-eight dis- 
tricts, including the twelve sent before, and still omitting three, for which 
I suppose the enrolments are not yet received. In looking over the fuller 
list of twenty-eight districts, I find that the quotas for sixteen of them are 
above 2,000 and below 2,700, while, of the rest, six are above 2,700 and 
six are below 2,000. Applying the principle to tiiese new facts, the Fifth 
and Seventh Districts must be added to the four in which the quotas have 
already been reduced to 2,200 for the first draft; and with these four 
others must be added to those to be re-enrolled. The correct case will 
then stand : the quotas of the Second, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth Districts fixed at 2,200 for the first draft The Provost-Marshal 
General informs me that the drawing is already completed in the Six 
teenth, Seventeenth, EighteentL, Twenty-second, Twenty-fourth, Twenty- 
sixth, Twenty-seventh, Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, and Thirtieth Dis- 
tricts. In the others, except the three outstanding, the drawing will be 
made upon the quotas as now fixed. After the first draft, the Second, 
Fourth, fifth. Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Twenty- 
first, Twenty-fifth, Twenty-ninth, and Thirty- first wiU be enrolled for the 
purpose, and in the manner stated in my letter of the 7th inst. The sams 
principle will be applied to the now outstanding districts when they shall 
oome in. No part of my former letter is repudiated by reason of not 
being restated in this, or for any other cause. 

Your obedient servant, 

A. Lorooui. 

The draft in New York was resumed on the 19th of An- 
as ample preparations had been made for the 
of the public peace, it encountered no farther 
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opposition. In every other part of the country the pro 
ceedings were conducted and completed without resist 
SDce. 

Some difficulty was experienced in Chicago, and the 
Mayor and Comptroller of that city addressed the Presi- 
dent on the subject of alleged frauds in the enrolment, 
and received the following dispatch in reply : — 

WiSBivaioir, Augtui WU tML 
F. 0. Shbbman, Major; J. S. Hats, OomptroUer: 

Tonra of the 24th, in relation to the draft, is received. It seems to m« 
the Govemment here will be overwhelmed if it undertakes to oondnct 
these matters with the anthorities of cities and counties. They must be 
oondncted with the Governors of States, who will, of oonrse, represent 
their dties and counties. Meanwhile, yon need not be uneasy until you 
again hear from here. A. Lnroour. 

Subsequently, in reply to farther representations on the 
subject, the same gentlemen received the following : — 

WiSHnraros, StpUmb^r T, 1868. 
Yours of August 29th just received. I suppose it was intended by Con- 
gress that this Oovermnent should execute the act In question without 
dependence upon any other Government, State, City, or County. It !«, 
however, within the range of practical convenience to confer with the 
Governments of States, while it is quite beyond that range to have coi • 
respondence on the subject with counties and cities. They are too nn- 
merous. As instances, 1 have corresponded with Governor Seymour, but 
mot with Major Opdykt; with Governor Ourtin. but not with Major 
Hsnry, A. Ijitoolm. 
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